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IMPORTANT! The pri zallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 
how many gallons you wilt i during the entire winter You can’t get that infor- 
mation on a b way anti-freeze it you can get it for Eveready Prestone and 


y protection all winter long against 







here it See | 









both freeze-up and rust with one shot o! Eveready Prestone—one shot because it 
won't boil off, no matter how warm t veather gets between the cold snaps If your 
cal t on this chart, your de f rt showing cars: and amounts need d 
for temperatures to ¢ helow 
The first figure shows the protection you 
get with one gation f Eveready Prestone im tree oling system, the second with one 


and so on. "+" mean above zero. "—" means below zero 


and a half gallons 
‘4 gallon to the quantity called for 


If your car has a hot u ster heater, add 























1 I 2 2 1 is 2 2s 
MODEL om cae cat pty MODEL aw «a 
Auburn Lafayette 
68 14: 6-53, "35; 654, "36 l ‘4 9 34, °35, "0 iS 2 16-42 
#100, "32; 8-101, 8-105, ‘35 i 4 Le Salle 
a50, "34; 851, °35, 5 56 i ¢ ’ 8 $0 (Str. 8) '36 10 a 4 62 
Buick 350, "34; 35-50, "35 iS 2-16 -42 
40,'4 - 4 18 4 345-B, "32; 345-C, "33 #21 +13 + 3 , 
60, "32 1's 1 8 4 6 Lincoln 
60, 80, 6 12 ‘4 ’ Zephyr, "36 +21 i3+4-7 
80, 90, "32; 60, "33, "34, "35 is 2 16 4 136,"33,'34,"35,"36;145,"34,'35,'36 23 +17 +10 2 
80, 90, "33, 90, "34, "35 19 ’ , -19 Mesh 
Caditlac 60, 70, "31; 960, 970, "32 ; 25 -62 
170-D, "4 5 14 21 3 1130, 1070, 1170, "33 1220, '34 12 4 27 so 
455-D, "34 80, 85, ‘36 16 4 2 ‘ 3620, 3640, 3640A, "30 4 0 21 so 
452-D, "34, "35; 90, "30 19 7) , 1280, '34,; 3580, 35; 1080, 1180,°33 17 6 9 -28 
s70-A. "31; 35S-B, "32, 355-C, "33 +28 3 y) Oldsmobile 
60, 70, 75, °30 ad F-30, "30; F-31, '31; F-35, "35 3 -25 -—62 
Chevrolet F-36, "36 + 3 -25 -62 
Stand, "35, "4 12 6 F-32, L-32, "32; F-33, °33 12 4 27 -59 
Master, ‘33, '34, ‘35 6-47 L-35, "35; L-36, "30 12 4-27 se 
1 2 4 62 L-33, "33; L-34, "34 iS z 16-42 
All Models i) 8-12 -& Packard 
Chrysier 120-'35, "36 4 0 -2)1 so 
6 "32, "33, °34, "35 12 4-27 -S9 Sup. 8, "33; "34; 8, "33, "34, "3S 16 4-u 4 
@-'31, "32, AF, Imp. "35; 0 "50 1S z 6 42 Sup. 8, "35 +18 + 8 6 23 
Roy. 8, Imp. 8, "33; Air 8 S 6 4 2 ‘4 745, "30; 845, "31 DeLuxe, "32 21 13 ] 9 
1, DeLurse 5, ‘30 is 5 ° 5 i 33, "34, "35, "30 25 21 +10 + 3 
De Sete 
6's! 33, 8,°31 10 8 4 21 13 3 9 
6. "34. Airflow 6, Airstream 6, “J¢ 10 4 12 4 21 13 3 9 
Airflow, Airstream 12 4-27 ’ . 22 iS 6 $ 
Dodge 1602-03 (12), "36 +24 +20 +15 9 
6, "32, "33, "4, D2 5 4 12 43 Plymouth 
Senor 6 iY DL } 2 4 se 0: PF. PG." +6 2 -“M 
6-'32, "33 i 2 16 -42 PA. "31; PB, '32; PE, "34; PJ, "35; +10 8 -« -62 
Ford Pl, P2, "36 10 - 8 -4 -@2 
a’) 3B ; 9-3 PC, PD, '33 + 3-25 —62 
v-8 5, "34, "30 is 8 6 -23 Pontiac 
v-48 16 4 12 54 30; 31; &'32;, 35 +6 ~18 -S4 
Grahem &'33, '34, "35, &'36 +s 12 4s 
80. 90, 110, "36 10 So aft «tt &'36 +12 4 -27 -39 
73-Spl. 6 a, ‘3S “4 2 -s0 Ree 
74 6 o 40 J 4 2 621 625, "32; FC '35; Roy "95; +15 + 2 16 —42 
6, 8, "33; 6, 8, '34; 75, 3S +16 4-12 -H 6D, "36 41S + 2 —-16 —42 
Hudson #25, "32; $2, "33; S46, " +16 + 4 12 “4 
6, "36 ’ $ -62 Studebaker 
8, ‘31 33; 6, °3S 4-27 -S9 Dict. 6, "36 + 6-18 -S 
8, °35 o ‘ 4 9 8 Comm. 8, "31, 32, "33; +10 8 “4 62 
6, ‘34 19 9 4 id Dict. 6, "34, "35 +10 - 8 “ 62 
Hupmobile Dict. '31, Comm. 8, "34, +4 o -21 -S0 
18, "31; Cent. 8, "32; 321, '33 ate « 6 086 <0 Pres. 8, "33, "34, "36 +14 «0 -21 -50 
ai?, 421, '34; $21, "35 = 8 <8 0 Pres. 8,'31,'32,'35; Comm. 8,'3S +17 + 6 ~ 9 -28 
3 33: 422, "34; 518, "35 17 6 ¥ 8 Terrapliane 
17 6 9 28 6, 32, "33; 6 Spec "35; 6, '36 + 3 -25 -—62 
is 8, "33; 6 DeLuxe, ‘35 +10 —- 8 -¥ —62 
+1 6,'s4 + - 30 
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Don’t be confused by a name 


Many brands of anti-freeze are be 
marketed under various names. M 
of them are based on alcohol, 
because they are not plainly labe 
it 1s easy to become confused > 











fore you buy any anti-freeze, just 

your dealer how much alcohol it ¢ 
tains. For alcohol—no matter how 
Is treated or what it is called—is s 
ject to evaporation, leaving you ¥ 

Out protection. 







But you won't have to worry if 
get Eveready Prestone. It cont 
alcohol, is definitely guarante« 


Does Not Boil OF 


Frevents Rust 


ee 





The words “Eveready Prestone”’ e te 
trade mark of National Carbon ¢ 








H.G.WELLS’s 


ERE, in one vivid, constantly fascinating narrative volume, 
Wells has given you literally everything you can want to know 
about LIFE on earth! It is a more absorbing story even than his 
celebrated Outline of History, which gave millions of people their 





wal 


Great Sequel to His Famous 
“OUTLINE OF History” 


ga first clear ideas about the development of their world. In The —— 


Science of Life he has gone farther—he has pictured for you, in 





4, ° = 
ot 8 simple but brilliant language, the origin and development of all the 
arts inhabitants of your planet! He reveals the mysteries of the human THE 
body and human behavior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect 2 : 
n Wig life; reptiles and birds; plant life. In unforgettable phrases and il- SCIEN 
luminating pictures H. G. Wells (in collaboration with Julian Hux- 
ley and G. P. Wells) unfolds the secrets of the embryo, of heredity, OF 
sex-life, the workings of your body, the stories of prehistoric ani- 1514 PAGES 
RANC! mals and all other living things. ; 
om “The Science of Life” is a work which no modern, well-informed 387 PICTURES 
person can do without. Originally published in four volumes for Teen sae ‘ Hundreds of Fascinating 
$10.00, it is now presented complete in this ONE magnificent yUUAN SHUXLES Subjects Like These: 
K: volume of 1514 pages—and you may have it free if you accept this G.R WELLS Nervous Mechanism and the Brain 
/ offer of free membership in the Guild. This is the most sensational offer nepal yap 
ee the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at once before the supply ee An ora oe 
f these wonderful books is exhausted. Childhood, Adolescence, Maturity 
Mammals 
What FREE GUILD MEMBERSHIP Means Fishes, Insects 
The Guild provides the most complete, month by the Guild, or the Guild will Vegetable Life 
economical and convenient book service deliver, postage prepaid, any other Evolution and Creation 
n the country. It selects for you each book in print you wish at the pub- “Missing Links” in Evolution 
nonth an outstanding new book before lishers’ price. However, if you do Man’s Body 
ublication. ! not want any book that month you What Determines Sex? 
me “Wings’’—a sparkling, illustrated are not obligated to take any. You The Ages of Ancient Life 
ittle journal—is sent free each month may buy as few as four books within Dinosaurs 
eing » members of the Guild. In this mag- a year to enjoy all advantages of Behavior, Feeling, and Thought 
ost zine, descriptions are given of the membership. Ways of Life Among Ants, Bees 
suild current book selection and rec- of Courtship in Animals 
and mmendations. It is a guide to the You Save Up To 50% Psycho-Analysis, etc., etc. 
led, est reading and is invaluable to any- Outstanding of all advantages of 
. ne who wants to keep up to date on Guild membership, particularly at 
) be- he new books. ‘‘Wings’’ conta:'s a this time, is the saving in cost of MAIL THIS 
ask »mplete review of the forthcoming se- books. Remember, Guild savings are COUPON TODAY 
; ction made by the Editors, and a de- not merely fractional savings. hen 
ron: ription of the author, as well as sev- you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 Peete tess sees seeeee eee eee ee eee28' 
ral illustrations pertinent to the book. book for only $2.00, you can see at 





he magazine is sent to members one once that your book bills can be cut 

onth in advance so they may decide in half, and that you can afford to buy 
eforehand whether or not the selected more books you wish to read this way 

H will be to hee re ‘ than under any other plan A 

you want the Gui selection for “ ” 

1e month, you pay only $2.00 for it Free Bonus Books 
lus a few cents carrying charges), Twice a Year BIG 
»ardless of the retail price. (The This popular new BONUS plan gives 

gular prices of Guild selections range thousands of Guild members an ad- 5S 





ym $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not ditional NEW book every six months 
ant the Guild selection, then you may ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
ake your choice from forty other out- of this special plan will be sent to you 
anding books recommended each upon enrollment. VALUE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW-—Send No Money 


temember: Members buy only the books they want, and they may accept as few as four 
»0ks a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer 
ives you H. G. WELLS’S “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book will 
yme to you at once, together with full information about the Guild Service and special savings 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 11OL, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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FREE ‘‘The Science of Life’’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 11-OL 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild 
of America. | am to receive free each month the Guild Maga- 
zine, ‘“‘WINGS,”’ and all other membership privileges. It is 
understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selec- 
tions or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to 
protect me against any increase in price of Guild Selections 
during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement, you will send me at 
once, FREE, a copy of H. G. Wells’s *“‘The Science of Life.’’ 


Name patie yon: coupsbetinenbintuvepanutents . 
Address 
City State 


COCCRTIRND oc cccccsccccocesscoccncccnscepsoszsncessnsnsonsesnete osoncesetonndaesonsonotncssnettoses . 


Canadian subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
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lJou bet! Cab Ozchard is made 
by lop-Run whiskey distillews_ 



























I [ee at our distillery we do not stop with 


preaching the doctrine of top-run whiskey. 


"¢ 
We practice it—and now the public approves with 
f Ay sky-rocketing sales for Crab Orchard Kentucky 
e *, straight bourbon. 
June It’s a top-run whiskey, which means that it 
hale offers you the full, rich top run of spirits we get 
ail from perfect distillation of the fermented grain mash. 
at . 
ete™ Ti Economy experts are always arguing we could *+ 
October save plenty of money by using some method other 
[THs y than open mash tubs. 
4935 N . Whiskey Ig 1g 
\ soe! MONTHS p) But no other would give you the fine flavor and 
¥ P V ‘ - ° . 
\ ‘ we rare goodness of whiskey made in the good old 
ee way. 
8 ‘ 7 ‘ 
ee Crab Orchard uses the same sweet clear Ken- 
, 7 tucky limestone water and prize grains that go 
Q3° e ° . . | 
be > into our costliest whiskies—the ones we reserve for 
.™ ema bottling in bond. 
aa oe 
4 4g3° PIU if It has that brilliant warmth—the golden depth 


May 


. of natural color and bead—that silky smoothness 
fue Wed the fd St oF 


—because it is ripened in charred oak casks for 
full eighteen months 


OWRDON 






Then it is bottled straight—and goes directly 
from barrel to bottle to you. 


You can’t fool people on fine whiskey—and we 
are rewarded by the 
knowledge that they 
} have swept Crab Or- 
18 MONTHS IN OAKEN CASKS— chard popularity up 


BETTER THAN EVER! to a higher peak 
every year since re- 
theennebent immeovanent in Crab Orchacd, peal became a fact in 
Just try it! You can get it in almost any bar 1933. People who 
or package store. If you accept a substitute, want to be sure ask 
as he dieennainea ‘or Crab Orchard : 

you may be disappointed—for Crab Orchar for it by name at 
fans tell us they think it’s easily the finest 4 

bars and stores. 








Increased age—at the old price—is part of 






ALO 
YOUR GUIDE © ys ) TO GOOD LIQUORS 


whiskey at a popular price. 


























sd KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


—_ Sa S. Division of Nationat Distitiers Preducts Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 3 

















65,000-ACRE 


WILD TURKE i PRESERVE... 


WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chance at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 


For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6 2060 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine here from August until January. 
Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, Seatrout, Lady- 
fish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, Kingfish. Tarpon fishing 
at this time of year is very good. Excellent hotel ac- 
commodations $3.00 per day, American Plan. Guide and 
good motorboat very reasonable. Weather is ideal. Write 
me for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide 
Boca Grande, Florida 





1F YOU WANT TOCGET THEM 


FOUNTAIN INN Jocay 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Lael 


GULF SPRING LODGE | 











HUDSON, FLORIDA 


Sportsmen's Salt water f é nnows to tarpon; 
res! ater fishing perch a 
Paradise! Roats—row boats to deep sea boat 
Huntir quir to bear 
Competent guide Lodge we equipped and comfortable 
Private batl tub and shower 0 f ned hospitality. 
Rates reasonable Write for booklet 


J. M. Glass, Owner and Manager 


pend Your Winter Vacation at 


PINECROFT 


Modernly equipped lodge, located in finest quail 
grounds in the south. Saddle horses and trained 
held dogs supplied. For reservations, address 


J. G. CHANDLER BARBER, N. C. 
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When Writing Ac ivertisers 
Mention OuTDOOR LIF! 
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HUNT 
Game In New Mexico's 


Famous Black Ronse, Eagellen, and Pinos 


os 
YEAR RO ND ul ON HUNTING. 
BEAR, DEER, QUAIL. TURKEY IN SEASON 
Licensed Guides, Complete, modern equipment. 
For Rates and Redeomathen Write 
VAN ZANDT and PINKERTON, Outfitters 


TYRONE, NEW MEXICO 


TARA AAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAARAAAAS 


| B44444 AAAAAAAAAAAA ‘ALA 





ALASKA 


PRi 
Pere 


Le ee: ee Oe ee 


Hunt largest bear in the world 

Now receiving I ’ pring bookings 

Individually planned parties. 12th 

year succes ful yperation Wire or 
write for details. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. wNowonsce 


Fun With Florida Bass 


OL Apopka Lake is located in Citrus 

County, Fla., in the west-central por- 
tion of the state, and within a stone’s 
throw of the Tallahassee-Tampa high- 
way. It is approximately 30 miles long, 
divided by thick growths of lily pads and 
cat-tails into small lakes of about a mile 
in diameter. There are narrow boat 
channels through this growth, and it is 
possible to go from one of these small 
lakes to any of the others, without leav- 
ing the boat. The towns of Inverness 
and Hernando are located on the edge of 
the lake. Giant liveoak trees, draped 
with Spanish moss, aid in making Sol 
Apopka a picturesque and beautiful 
place to spend a vacation. There, last 
summer, I spent the most pleasant va- 
cation I have ever had. 

The lake is noted for its large-mouth 
bass, and during my two-week vacation 
I spent a portion of each day battling 
these fighters. Though I did not hook 
one of the extra large bass, my fish av- 
eraged about 2 lb., and one or two hours 
of fishing each day gave us all we could 
eat. Many bass have been taken out of 
the lake weighing 10 lb. or more. While 
I was there one that weighed 10% Ib. 
was caught, and several weighing 6 to 
8 lb. were taken. 

My most effective lure was a wiggler, 
but a floating minnow also got strikes. 
Trolling with live, shiner minnows was 
very productive, and seldom failed. The 
shiners are caught from the boat in shal- 
low water of the lake by using dough 
bait on small fly hooks, with sewing 
thread for a line. 

Row boats may be rented at Hernando 
at 50 cents a day, boats with kickers for 
75 cents to $1 a day. There are several 
competent guides at Hernando who 
charge $1 to $2 a trip for their services. 
Hernando has two large modern tour- 
ist camps, and accomimodations also may 
be obtained at Inverness. The State of 
Florida nonresident fishing license costs 
$5.50. 

There are other, smaller lakes in that 
vicinity, also the Homosassa and With- 
lacoochee Rivers, all excellent for bass. 
—Wm. A. Norman. 


i Gaspé Moose 


HERE is some good moose country in 

the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec, about 
25 miles back from the main highway 
that crosses the peninsula. There is a 
local club that has cabins in there, acces- 
sible by horse and lumber wagon over 
very rough roads. This local club also 
has available good guides at reasonable 
rates. 

Another good moose-hunting section 
on the peninsula is reached by poling up 
the Cap Chat River in canoes. That is a 
trip of about 40 miles. Arrangements for 
a moose hunt at that point can be made 
at Cap Chat. 

In the interior of the peninsula is a 
government game reserve, where no 
hunting is permitted.—Everett L. Wall- 


ing. 








Grouse seins Galore ] 


Hunt the greatest of all gam 

kills virgin woods. After tl ; aunt alk over 

days’ experience and ¢ njo} perfect relay 
the “‘Hunter’s Lounge Room T 

heated by General Electric oil heater. I 

trated folder on request. 


The Westkill Tavern, Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y 











DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack 


35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and St 
Comfortable, heated car ! 
ceptional table Guides ¢ pli 
tion in dvan 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y 


W ilde ry 











Wanakena 


LEARY’S CAMP jew Yor 


North woods finest deer hunting, also 
bear and birds 


Situated in the heart of the Adirondack 
Cranberry Lake Region. Guides Furnishe 
Rates reasonable. Easily accessible | 
auto. Write, wire or phone for reservations 











DEER HUNTING 











If you wan 
“‘longed for nod 
| 
| oil up » gun and me B 
| Mt. C amp ‘for r hunt tl! f 
Located on Cranberry Lak 
section of the Adirondack 
for a number of years has been the 
ognized locality f 






Can furnish guid 
can promise y« 
modations and a 

Cranberry Lake N. Y 





J. M. Balderson 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black be 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at M« 
gama in the past few seasons. General re 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montré 
Que. Descriptive folder. 


M. U. BATES 


Box R Metagama {Via C.P.R.), 


Hunting and Trout Fishing Camps 


10 Miles from highway or village. Unusua 
good crop of Beech Nuts means best hunti 
for deer and bear. Plenty of Moose, Pa 
tridge and Duck. Also now booking Spri 
Bear Hunting parties. Salmon fishing can 
on Tobique River. Finest accommodatior 
for sportsmen and families. Write, 


ROY BARKER, Riley Brook, N. B., Can. 











_ 
Rorvortorvoslortosiostoctostestontneteetoetoetoe testes toe toetoeton: Soasootonieese 
+2 ,° 
b3 >, 
+ Hunt Big Game ; 
+7 “° 
@ In virgin “er with experienced 4 
“ 6 4 
ee ~~ ae *” 
a MOOSE, DEER, BEAR és 
+ Address correspondence to E. J. Matson ee 
~ CHRISTMAS CREEK RANCH “ 
~ BLUE RIDGE, ALBERTA, CAN. “ 








HUNTING and FISHING 
PROPERTIES 
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Washington Wilderness 


iN THE Olympic Mountains there are 
dozens of square miles of wilderness 


which no white man has set foot. | 


‘hese mountains abound in deer, bear, 
nd predatory animals. It is a cougar 
iradise, and one may drive right into 


> heart of it, avoiding expensive pack 


utfits and the like. 


In the Cowlitz valley we have year | 
round fishing. The seasonal runs of | 


‘hinooks, jacks, silversides, and steel- 
.eads give us plenty of salmon fishing. 
The smaller rivers remain open for 
early fishing, yielding besides salmon, 
sea-run cutthroats and salmon trout. 

As I write this I am in camp close to 
Mt. St. Helens, taking 2 lb. cutthroats 
from a tiny boiling creek. We have the 
best bass lake in the state in this local- 
ity, Silver Lake. In 14 days here in 
camp my dogs have treed three wild- 
cats which I have shot, and run a big 
cougar into a windfall pile of logs. But 
is I had only a .22 pistol, the fun ended 
there. 

The whole western portion of Wash- 
ington is a sportsman’s heaven.—Mal- 
colm B. Higgins. 


Dismal Swamp Hunting 


HE best place to hunt deer and bear 

in Virginia is in the Dismal Swamp 
region. As most of the hunting is done 
with dogs, it is necessary to hire a good 
guide. At Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., 
there are several. Their rates are $7 to 
$15 a day, which include room, board, 
and guide service. 

The best time is November, and the 
start of the season is recommended, 
since later on the game is driven deep 
into the swamp. Hip boots are neces- 
sary.—E. Dewey. 


Blue Ridge in Georgia 


AKE TOCCOA is an artificial lake in 

northern Georgia that contains pick- 
erel, large-mouth black bass, and the 
usual panfish. The really picturesque part 
of Georgia is the country adjacent to the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, which are not 
far from the city of Blue Ridge. The 
road winds up the Hiwassi River, a 
typical mountain stream, swift, with 
solid-rock bottom, and containing smalli- 
mouth bass, known locally as trout. The 
real trout fishing does not begin until 
you reach Noontootley Creek, which con- 
tains rainbows. Following it toward the 
forks, you will come upon brook trout. 
There is a good road to where the Noon- 
tootley forks, and you can fish the small- 
er branches to the summit of Blue Ridge 
Mountain. You can camp anywhere, or 
if you prefer, the natives will be glad to 
take you in, each day, and return to 
Blue Ridge city each evening. 

Here is a tip: The heavy hatches of 
insect life sometimes gorge the fish, and 
you will swear there are no trout there. 
Have a native get the white hornets 
grub, found in hornet’s nests. The pro- 
cedure is to hold a pine torch in front 
f the hole in the nest, and the hornets 
ire destroyed as they pass through the 
blaze. I will never forget the first time 
1 nest was handed to me after this 
peration. I tried to appear nonchalant, 
but I had a lurking fear that maybe one 
f the hornets had failed to come out. 

There are deer, turkey, and ruffed 
grouse in this section. The grouse is 
protected. The people there are very 
hospitable, and the word “stranger” is 
magic.—J. B. Miller. 
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THIS IS AN g THE PIPE IS FROM ia 
ODD PIPE — ASIATIC RUSSIA, AND 
WHY IN THE THE THREE BOWLS ARE 
WORLD DO A CLEVER WAY OF 
YOU SUPPOSE OBTAINING THE DESIREO 
IT HAS THREE BLEND OF TOBACCO — 
BOWLS ?. 























THEY SIMPLY PUT THREE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF TOBACCO IN THE THREE 
BOWLS AND SMOKE THEM ALL AT 
= THE SAME TIME —EVERY 
IVAN TO HIS OWN 
MIXTURE :~ 
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HE BEST SMOKE § IN EVERY ONE OF 
POSSIBLE, I'D JUST} THE THREE YOU 
Apr PRINCE ALBERT|IWOULO GET MILDNESS 
INTO ALL THREE FULL,RICH FLAVOR, 
IBOWLS AT ONCE AND NO HARSHNESS 
OR BITE’ 








Many a lifelong friendship begins when 
a man makes the acquaintance of Prince 
Albert. P. A. is prime, choice tobacco 
through and through— brought to the 
peak of mildness and tastiness by Prince 
Albert’s famous “no-bite” process. And 
P. A. is “crimp cut”— packs easier and 
makes a cooler smoke. There’s no other 
tobacco like this princely joy smoke, 
men—for pipe or “makin’s” smokers. CRIMP CUT 
ONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TO" 





ES DO TE ETS ET AEE EDL LTE CEES EES ED 
TRY PRINCE ALBERT AT OUR RISK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


es R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
PR THE NATIONAL 


INGE ALBERT °: Joy smoxe! 








50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 





























LACK flies swarmed up 
from the marsh in a dense, 
humming horde as we 
pushed our way through 

the greening willows along the little 
creek. At the edge of an open stretch of 
grass and barren sand bar, where deer 
tracks marked the wet sand, Crawford 
halted me. “The nest is beside that next 
clump of dead trees,” he warned. 

I took a cautious step or two, with 
the camera ready. From behind a screen 
of dead grass 100 feet ahead stepped a 
stately Canada goose. She was honking 
in musical but clearly angry protest at 
our invasion. She stood for a second or 
two, watching us resentfully. Then she 
marched off across the sand bars into 
the sheltering willow thickets, bugling 
resonantly as she _ went. Crawford 
grinned. 

“They're not all that wary,” he re- 
marked. “There's another nest down the 
creek a bit. We'll have better luck 
there.” 

The second nest was in the open marsh, 
no more than three yards from the shore 
of the creek. When we came within 
sight, I could make out the mother 
Canada, a gray bulk in the young grass, 
flattened down on the nest to make her- 
self as inconspicuous as possible. 

As we came up, she lay with neck out- 
stretched, her head flat upon the edge of 
the nest, apparently hoping we would 
pass by without seeing her. Not until 
Crawford got almost within arm’s reach 
did she abandon that hope. She upreared 
then, hissing in anger, threatening us 
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with her heavy black bill. 
She stood her ground even 
when the camera clattered 
in her face. 

Her mate, resting under a 
clump of willows near by, 
was far less valorous than 
the average male Canada. 
We had a brief glimpse of 
him as we approached the 
nest, but he slipped quietly 
off without so much as a 
single honk of protest. 

The geese are not exactly 
wild. They were reared, 
more than 300 of them, on 
the International Migratory 
Bird Refuge in the farm 
lands of southern Michigan, 
within forty miles of Detroit. 

Last winter Henry M. Wal- 
lace, owner of the refuge, 
donated the entire flock to 
the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, to stock the Seney Mi- 
gratory Waterfowl Refuge which the 
survey is establishing in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan as one of the four 
leading wildfowl sanctuaries in the 
United States. It was on the Seney 
Refuge, where the half-tame geese have 
established themselves in a new wilder- 
ness home this summer, that we were 
photographing them. 

The Biological Survey is pinning high 
hopes on that flock of 300 sanctuary- 
reared Canadas. J. Clark Salyer, chief of 
the waterfowl division, is relying on 
them to reestablish the wild goose as a 
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Feeding time on the Michigan refuge. The flock now numbers about 300, and promises to increase further 





Even a camera will not make this Canada hen desert her nest 


nesting bird throughout the Seney di 
trict, where this splendid migrant on: 


nested regularly, but where it long sinc: 


disappeared as a resident. 

The contrast between the former hon 
of the geese in the farming region ne 
Detroit and their new home in the ers 


Seney marsh, within forty miles of th: 
south shore of Lake Superior, is rs 


markable. 

In former years, the geese nesté 
about the shores of a small lake on tl! 
Wallace refuge, within sight and sour 
of farmers working in near-by field 


Last spring those geese that have bee! 
given the freedom of the ref 


uge nested along the creel 
and small ponds that dot t! 
tract, under conditions ver 


kinsmen at the end of the lo! 
spring journey tothe far Nort 
The Seney marsh, on whi 
the refuge is being develops 
lies on the upper reaches 
the Manistique River and 
tributaries. The region is o 
of the wildest and loneli« 
along the south shore of La 
Superior. Wide marshes, bos 
and swamps stretch for mil 
unbroken by roads or trai 
and relieved only by occasi« 
al pine ridges and low sa 
hills. It is the kind of count 
that should please the w 
heart of a Canada. Son 
where in the remote reces 
of the marsh, a small ba 
of sand-hill cranes, proba! 
Michigan’s rarest birds tod 
still nests. 
’ It is because of the w 
Saye > character of the area that t 
S Biological Survey believes t 
flock of refuge Canadas w 
reéstablish their kind as r¢ 
dents of the region. Most 
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ATTRACT WILD 
Plant Now DUCKS 


NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 
No Duck Call ever made will bring 
Wild Ducks to waters devoid of 
food. Ducks are tremendous eaters, 
fly ae ire : f miles for good feeding 
‘lant WILD RICE, WILD 
SAG oO POND WE ED SEEDS, etc., de- 
free illustrated booklet 
(NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
na se you can plant your shooting grounds with the 
ae ike. Growth guaranteed. Reseeds and spreads eac h 
Insure good Hunti: 1 by planting now. 





any years’ ex- 


‘WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
BOX 331-B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
rs in Developing Be tter Hunting and. Fishing Grounds 
WE we examine, plan and plant large properties. 








CASH CROP 


raising ROYAL squab baby birds. Market 
is active. Orders waiting for hundreds of 
thousands. Easy toraise. You get paid for 
them when only 25 days old. Send stamp for 
details and interesting picture book. 


PR COMPANY, 429 H. Street, Melrose. Mass. 








RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 


Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 

EVERYWHERE. illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT F ARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
mames of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for10cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 












Zebra 
Finches 


BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


cae Imported 
CHINESE - $g-00 
MANDARIN DUCKS. 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 



















More Ducks Come 


For WILD RICE 
WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS- foods they love! 


Also provide excellent fish food andcover. Well- 
ripened, sure Krowing Seed. Sent anywhere for 
Fail planting. escribe piace Planting sugges- 


tions FRE 
453 A Block 


T E R R E L .” Ss Oshkosh, Wis. 




















Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
r, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 

Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 


e facts he states here are practical—based 
n experience. Tells you where and how to 
y fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
ir the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
erve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
out bass, but you can well afford to read 
hnson’s recommendations no matter how 
uch of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
ver. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 116. 


Sutdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| studied, 4 7/10 percent contained pheas- 


| the refuge birds are pinioned to preve ent | 


them from leaving the place. Their off- | 
spring will be left free to go south on 
the fall flight, however, and Salyer feels 
confident they will return in the spring, 


other wild flocks back with them. 

Plans for the refuge are ambitious. Al 
residence and other headquarters build- 
ings have been constructed, and miles of 
dikes have been built by CCC crews. Be- 
hind these dikes, water levels are rising 
to form an extensive pond system, de- 
stroyed years ago by drainage ditches. 

A tract of nearly 100,000 acres is to 
be acquired by the Biological Survey. 
Water levels will be restored on about 
20,000 acres of this. The remaining area 
will serve as a refuge for deer, grouse, 
prairie chickens, and waterfowl. 

The refuge will be one of the four 
primary waterfowl projects in the coun- 
try, designed to bring back the dwind- 
ling duck and goose population, and will 
be used extensively for research work | 
by the Biological Survey and other con- | 
servation agencies. Because the Seney 
district is typical of brushy marshes and 
bogs throughout the Northern states, 
the refuge will serve as a great natural 
laboratory for studying methods of 
waterfowl production in such areas 

All streams in the refuge will remain 
open for public fishing under State reg- 





| venting monopoly by private interests. 


| neighboring 


ulations. A wide band of land around 
the borders will be returned to the Mich- 
igan Conservation Department, to be 
administered as public-hunting grounds 
thus assuring the sportsmen of the State 
the full benefit of the refuge and pre- 


Because the refuge will be visited by 
ducks of the entire Great Lakes flyway, 
wildfowl hunters of neighboring states 
are sure to benefit.—Clark Hulbert. 


Unmaternal Pheasants 


S THE result of recent studies of 
duck nesting in lowa, Dr. Logan 
3ennett, of the Bureau of Biologi- 

cal Survey, has found that many hen 
pheasants lay their eggs in the nests of 
ducks, according to the 
Wildlife Institute. Of the duck nests 





ant eggs. In some instances, several 
such eggs were found in one duck nest 

The pheasant is not alone in this para- 
sitic habit. The cowbird never builds 
her own nest, and lays her eggs where 
ever she can find any nest with room 
enough. Of our ducks, the ruddy is the 
most frequent offender, though the red- 


| head, shoveler, gadwall, baldpate, scaup, 


and scoters are also guilty to some ex- 

tent. At least 54 species of North Ameri- 

can birds are known to evade the duties 

of motherhood to some degree. 

Dr. Bennett says that, when the pheas- 

ant chicks are hatched, they follow their 

foster mother and ducklings to water, 

and, unable to swim, quickly drown. 





Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white- tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moo caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, beck bear, and grizzly bear. Prep 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, | 
ete 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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planting lasts years. 


A {ood soens st prices. 


by planting our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural duck foods. 
anent feeding beds NOW with our GIANT WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS and many other proven, favorite foods. One 
Describe your place; we'll send expert planting advice 
FREE, based on many years practical experience. 


\y, Meare etic 


NURSERIES, Box 71C11, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
page e nd ban PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding} 
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FREE book shows best game 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


Sent on 
approval 
os 






to please you! 


Just 
what you 
want for 
a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You’l er know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you've known in months. 
meaty Fall-caught 







rake one of my new, 


nackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
vn juices to a tempting brown, until the rich, 
tender meat falls apart at the touch 

f your fork. Serve piping hot. Your 
mouth will water at its appetizing 

il You'll smack your lips over 


i 
its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets- 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tem] of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat 
tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. Pra 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack 
; so tender and full bodied that they just 
mouthfuls 


Send No Maney Now— 


unless you wish to 8 
Just send the coupon below or 1 

. : Extra 
Choice 


Mackerel 


pting goodness 


flake into ju 





I a letter, and I'll ship you 
i pai f 18 extra choice mack- 
t each fillet suitable for 





ial serving. My fillets 


me to you.all « eaned no heads i 

no tai no large body bones— Fillets 
no waste whatever—just meaty fil- O l 
ets packe ri: non brine in a wax- n y 


fied it’s the finest mack- 
el you ever tasted, return the 


ined wooden pail. Taste one— 
broiled the Down East way. If $ 00 
ot itished » fj > 

ee 


balance at my expense. Otherwise, 

end me only $2 within 10 days. Delivered 
200,000 families get their seafood FREE! 
from me this ‘‘prove-it-yourself’’ Anywhere 


i I’ve been doing business this 
way for 51 years and I must say 
hat this is the lowest price for 
hi 
Se 


in the U. S. 











size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 


nd your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
135 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
Oe ee ee ee ee 
M 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
i 135 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


M lear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
i] paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, I 
ear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 
bonele If, after trying a few fillets, I am not 
isfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
ind will owe you nothing, Otherwise, I'll send I 
1 $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Cit State 


Bank reference 


send check for full amount now, I'll H 
with yur mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 
ated %k book containing 136 delightful seafood 

Your money will be instantly refunded if 
t in every Way 





you r ise 
i 
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I guarantee them 


























DAWN...AND DUCKS 


Biting wind, and dark, icy water make wading a pond ona crisp 
autumn morning a job to awe the uninitiated, but to a hunter, 
with ducks to retrieve, it is the beginning of a perfect day 
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Y FRIENDS had been 

enthusiastic about 

deer hunting for years. 

I had been invited 
many times, but had never gone. 
So it was with a peculiar feeling 
that I left the office of the sev- 
enth doctor that had examined 
me. Six had told me to quit 
work. The seventh said, “Go 
north. Get as far away from 
civilization as you can, and 
hunt. Take a guide with you, 
and stay at least two weeks.” 

I knew of no place to hunt, but, as 
I had to hunt, I decided to do a good 
job. I’m no pygmy. I stand six feet, 
two inches, and weigh 200 pounds. I 
had worked in steel mills when I was 
younger, and had been in some mighty 
tough spots in my life. Up to eight or 
ten years before, I had been an athlete. 
I knew I was getting soft, but I also 
knew I was just as hard as my friends 
who went hunting every fall. 

Where to hunt? I live in Buffalo, 
with Canada just across the river. I 
drove around to the office of a Cana- 
dian railroad and asked, “What is the 
biggest thing to hunt in North Amer- 
ica? The clerk scratched his head for 
2 moment, and answered, “Moose and 
bear, I guess.” 

“Where do you hunt them?” 

“You can get moose up around Hud- 
son Bay.” 

“How do you get there by car?” 

“Drive to North Bay, then go straight 
north until you find a good guide.” 

Well, it was October, and there was 
no time to waste. I started to buy 
lothes, and boots, and equipment. And 
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On the next trip of a mile and a half, | carried 
the rest of the duffel. The skin on my forehead 


chafed, my neck bulged. Then | began to stumble 


By 
HOWARD R. FINK 


I bought plenty; the clerks said it 
would be cold. I took a lot of kidding 
from my friends when I tried to bor- 
row guns, but I got three, a double- 
barreled shotgun, a .25/20 rifle, and a 
.30/30. I bought all the ammunition I 
thought I needed, enough, it developed, 
to have blown up most of Canada. 





Two days later, my big coupé was 
packed with guns, ammunition, and 
clothes, and the tank filled with gas, 
and I started. No reservations, no goal 
but Hudson Bay. At the Canadian end 
of the Peace Bridge, the customs of- 
ficials asked where I was going. 

“To hunt moose and bear,” I re- 
plied. They smiled at each other, but 
examined my guns, and took records 
of them, and asked if I had a license. 
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A HUNTER WHO LEARNED 
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ALL ABOUT HUNTING THE FIRST TRIP 


The man who here tells of his enforced venture into the frozen 
North woods was neither a hunter nora writer, yet the sport that 
irked him at first made him eager to return, and the yarn he 
relates in plain words is one of the most inspiring yet told 


I promised to buy one when [I got 
where I was going. I drove all day, 
and stayed the night in North Bay. 
Next day I filled the tank again, and 
headed straight north. 

Gas pumps got few and far between, 
the woods got thicker, and roads got 
worse. I got worried, and more wor- 
ried. I expected a bear to jump out 
any minute. Finally, it began to get 
dark. I drove a half mile farther, and 
at Timagami saw a little light. Yes, 
sir, it looked like a store. I stopped, 
and went in. A little bell on the door 
rang as I walked in. It wasn’t nec- 
essary, because every eye in the place 
was on me and my city clothes. 

I guess you could have bought any- 
thing in that store. Oil lamps hung 
from the ceiling. In the rear was the 
grating of the post-office window. Right 
and left were old-fashioned show cases, 
with open barrels and crates in front 





of them. In the center of the room 
was a round, iron stove, with two 
small boxes of sawdust beside it. 
Around the stove sat two Indians, 
and two men who looked like real 
woodsmen to me. I walked over 
to a gray-haired man behind the 
counter. He asked what I wanted. 

I explained that I had come to 
hunt moose and bear. The old 
man smiled, and asked if I had a 
license. When I told him I hadn’t, 
he said he would sell me one, and 
did for $42. I then asked for a 
guide. The gray-haired man talked 
with the Indians, and then with the 
white men. They all shook their 
heads, but advised me to go to a 
camp up Lake Timagami, run by 
Wilfred Chacoot, who did some 
guiding, and perhaps might guide 
me. They put my car in a shed, 
then loaded my clothes, guns, and 


Drawings By we. BB, 


| had pulled the trigger of a shotgun only twice 
before in my life, but | aimed the gun and fired. 
The shot hit the water forty feet from the boat 
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ammunition into a launch. They grimtied 
a lot as they did it. When it was almost 
dark, we started off, one of the white 
men running the boat. It was sleeting, 
it was cold, it was miserable. The man 
running the boat said that, if I'd load_my 
shotgun, we might get a duck or two on 
the way up. 

I loaded the shotgun. I had pulled the 
trigger of a shotgun only twice before in 
my life. The launch man pointed to some 
black heads, bobbing up and down in the 
water. ‘“There’s your shot,” he said. I 
aimed the gun the best I knew how, and 
pulled the trigger, the shot hit the water 
forty feet from the boat, and the ducks 
rose, and my shoulder hurt. The man 
looked at me, and said he guessed I'd bet- 
ter put the other shell back in my pocket. 
He kept still the rest of the trip. It was 
still cold, the sleet was still coming down, 
and waves were rolling. There wasn’t a 
light anywhere. How that boatman knew 
where he was going, I don’t know. Finally 
I saw a little light. The boatman hailed, 
and got an answering hail. A rope was 
thrown, the engine shut off, and we were 
at a dock. 

I stepped out, and extended my hand to 
a man in a Mackinaw on the dock. I told 
him I was there for moose and bear. He 
just grunted, and after a minute said, 
“Unload the boat.” 

We piled all my stuff on the pier, and, 
as I stood there with a perfect stranger, 
in the sleet and cold, with the wind howl- 
ing, and waves lapping at the pier, know- 
ing that the nearest civilization was many 
miles away, I had misgivings about this 
hunting business. 

Chacoot helped me carry my clothes 
and guns into a little log cabin that was 
as neat and clean as a pin. A bed in one 
corner and a stone fireplace in another. 
Chacoot got some birch bark, and some 
wood, and in a short time had a fire going. 
That was better. There is something 
about a log fire that gives a man con- 
fidence. 

I got a chance to study Chacoot as he 
made the fire. About thirty-two, he wore 
high, leather boots, flannel shirt. He had 
sloping shoulders, a strong neck, thin, 
coal-black eyes, and coal-black hair. His 
arms were long and his hands were capa- 
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ble, the kind of hands that are used 
to hard work. He was friendly enough, 
but not too friendly. 

Next morning he called me for break- 
fast. Things looked beautiful in day- 
light—beautiful lake, beautiful woods, 
beautiful camp. Breakfast made the 
world seem perfect. 

Chacoot examined my guns, ammuni- 
tion, and clothing, and said the stuff 
was nice, but not much good. That 
afternoon, he would go to a Hudson’s 
Bay post, five or six miles across the 
ake, and get a few things I needed. 
In the meantime, he said, I was to go 
ut in the bush, and take a long walk 
to get hardened up. I couldn’t get lost, 
ecause we were on an island. 

I saw him off in his outboard, then 
put on my old clothes, and started out. 
No paths, no tracks, no anything. If 
that was bush, I wondered what woods 

ere like, and how you got through 
hem. I didn’t see much. I was too 
usy trying to find a place to walk. In 
n hour or so, I had had enough. I 

ent back to camp. Chacoot came 

ick about dark with three pairs of 
thick, felt insoles, two pairs of shoe 
ices, two pairs of cotton gloves, a pair 

soft wool trousers, and provisions. 

e explained that the canvas trousers 

had brought would make too much 
noise in the brush. 
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I raised my .30/30. Chacoot knocked 


it down. "You want to kill yourself?" 


Chacoot got dinner and it tasted bet- 
ter than any dinner I had eaten in 
years. After dinner, he got down his 
gun. It was a .25/20 and didn’t look 
like much, but later I was to see that 
gun perform. He carefully took it 
apart, cleaned it, and oiled it, handling 
it like a baby. He also cleaned and 
oiled a black, ugly automatic pistol. I 
tried to get him talking, but he wasn’t 
the talking kind. Yet he looked capa- 
ble. He gave me confidence. 

“Tomorrow,” he said before he left, 
“IT take you through the bush. Maybe 
we find rabbit.” 

Next morning, we struck out through 
the bush. For all the bush bothered 
Chacoot, we might have been on a paved 
street, but, after about an hour, my 
instep began to hurt, and the muscles 
of my legs began to get sore. And 
we got no game, not even a rabbit. 
Camp was a welcome sight that night. 
So was the bed. 

The next morning, Chacoot said we 
were going after moose and bear. Be- 
fore he left, he told me what clothes 
to wear, and told me to take the .30/30 
and only one box of shells. I was get- 
ting to think hunting was not so bad 
after all. I was eating well, sleeping 


well, and enjoying a comfortable life. 

Chacoot woke me before daylight. 
I dressed, and went out on the dock. 
It was snowing, and bitter cold. He 
had all the duffel, as he called it, se- 
curely covered by canvas, and lashed 
in a small canoe that was tied behind 
his outboard motor. In the boat were 
two five-gallon cans of gasoline. He 
made sure my gun was not loaded, 
then pushed off. 

All day we traveled farther and far- 
ther into rough country. I got sick of 
hearing that motor, and sick of having 
my face stung by the snow. 

When I was stiff, cold, hungry, and 
sore, Chacoot ran into a cove, beached 
the outboard and canoe. Then he took 
off the motor, placed a canvas on the 
ground, put the gasoline cans and motor 
on the canvas, and turned the boat 
over them, and finally some bushes over 
the overturned boat. He got some dry 
birch bark, built a fire, and made tea. 
As a rule I don’t like tea, especially 
hot, black tea, and the tea Chacoot 
boiled was the blackest, strongest tea 
I had ever seen. Yet it tasted like 
nectar. 

I thought we were going to camp, but 
we weren't. Did you ever hear of a por- 
tage? Did you ever hear of packing 
with a tumpline? I hadn’t, but I was 
soon to learn. (Continued on page 60) 
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Two prizes taken near Guaymas on the Gulf 
of California, a Pacific sailfish and a marlin. 
Sailfish here are larger than in the Atlantic 








Enough sea bass for any two anglers. This 
one weighs 175 pounds. Strong, stubborn 
battlers, 


the species is a fine food fish 
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Happy Fishing Ground 


F YOU are a follower of Izaak Wal- 
ton, as I am, perhaps you have spent 

a good part of your life dreaming of 

some happy fishing ground where 
glittering beauties in all sizes and 
shapes are plentiful, unafraid, and fuli 
of fight. 

For two score years, I dreamed of 
such a place, and then, as I got along 
in middle age, I found it—the sort of 
spot fishermen seldom expect to find 
this side of the River Styx. My spot is 
a beautiful sea in the midst of an un- 
spoiled, fantastic wilderness. Fish are 
there, literally, by the billions. In size, 
they run from little sardines to whales, 
and in shape from octopuses to marlin. 

This happy fishing ground of mine 
is the Gulf of California in general, and 
the port of Guaymas in particular. No 
matter where you've fished or what 
you've landed, you'll shake your head 
when I tell you about it. The Guay- 
mas area of the gulf is undoubtedly one 
of the great deep-sea fishing sections 
of the globe. Sportsmen who have 
fished off Florida, southern California, 
West Africa, and New Zealand, and 
who have then tried the Gulf of Cali- 
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the reasons for the Gulf 





VAN HORN 


fornia, agree with me. 

No matter what you 
want, the gulf has it. 
If you crave nothing 
more exciting than 
pulling out food fish, 
weighing from five to 
twenty-five pounds, the 
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of California’s preémi- 
nence as a great fishing 
area. For one, it is 
gigantic fish trap. As 
the schools migraté 
north, they enter the 
mouth off Mazatlan 
Mexico, and swim north 
ward. As a consequence 
there is an astonishing 
concentration of fish il 
the gulf at all seasons « 
the year. Then, too, th« 
long, narrow body < 
water contains wate 
ideal for almost ever 
type of fish—warm, col 
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gulf is the place for 








deep, shallow. The las 





you. On the _ other 

hand, if you like to 

battle monster sea bass, weighing 200 

pounds and more, the gulf is still the 

place. And, if you crave the sportiest 

of all fishing—all-day battles with beau- 

tiful, leaping marlin and sailfish, the 

finest big game fish in anybody’s wa- 

ters—the gulf is as good as the best. 
One does not need to go far to find 


reason is that the gulf 
not heavily fished. Mex 
cans and Japanese bring thousands 
tons to the American market annuall 
of course, but the body of water is s 
large and the fish so plentiful that tl 
numbers they take out hardly mal 
a dent. 
The land surrounding the gulf is 
beautiful as any on the North America 
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If You're the Kind of Angler Who Likes Fighting 


Fish or Big Fish, You'll Get a Kick Out of This 
Man's Discovery of Waters That Abound in Both 


continent, and it is one of the world’s 
last wilderness areas. The east coast 
f Lower California, which borders it 
n the west, is almost uninhabited, and 
virtually unexplored. In the fishing 
area, the Sonora coast has only one 
city, Guaymas, and a few temporary 
camps, such as Port Libertad, for com- 
mercial fishermen. Everywhere the 
incredibly blue sea breaks against bar- 
ren, rocky headlands, and the waves 
race up white beaches. Northward, 
the mountains which rise from the gulf 
contain hundreds of bighorn sheep, and 
everywhere the thorny coastal jungles 
of cholla, mesquite, and ironwood af- 
ford excellent hunting for desert mule 
deer and javalinas. Antelope feed on 
the open, sandy plains, and quail, doves, 
and whitewings are found by the mil- 
lions. 

For the man who is at home with 
rod, rifle, or shotgun, it is, indeed, one 
of those places you dream about. 

But this is a fishing article. I said 
the gulf has fish of all sizes and shapes. 
It has. You'll find them there at any 
time, summer or winter. Although 
Guaymas, with its high temperatures 
and its humidity, is no summer resort, 
no true fisherman will let a little thing 
like heat bother him. 

Let’s start with the smaller fish. 
They are the ones which can be taken 
cheaply and easily, and they are the 
ones which most gulf fishermen begin 
on. When I first started to fish in the 


Trolling for marlin off Sonora. The faces 
of the anglers are smeared with sun lotion 
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gulf, I caught many of them off of Port 
Libertad and enjoyed it immensely. 
The Spanish mackerel weighs as 
much as twelve pounds. It is a beau- 
tiful fish and excellent eating, but, 
though it is a good runner, it gives up 
quickly. The cabrilla, in its many va- 
rieties, is one of the principal export 
fish of the section. It has a fine flavor, 
and is a brave but not spectacular 
fighter. It doesn’t break water but 
sounds to great depths. The heavier 
varieties, which weigh up to 100 pounds, 
are very difficult to land even on heavy 
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tackle. Pompano, a 
beautiful little fish 
found in_ shallow 
water, is a delicacy 
on the table, but 
doesn’t afford much 
sport. 

Another little fel- 
low, the rooster fish, 
is probably the 
toughest and most 
spectacular battler 
for his size in Mexi- 
can waters. He 
weighs up to forty 
pounds and takes 
high skill to land 
on light tackle. El 


It took an hour and ten minutes 
to land this 110-pound sailfish 





A woman angler and a 43-pound 
sea bass. Though small for the wa- 
ters, bass of this size fight recklessly 


Gallo, as the Mexicans call 
him, will take small mullet 
and other bait, but I have nev- 
er landed one on a lure. The 
little toro, or bull fish, is a 
sturdy but not dashing fight- 
er. He doesn’t break water, 
but, on light tackle, he’ll give 
anyone a run for his money. 

Then there are corvina, or 
sea trout, gay, dashing fight- 
ers found during the summer 
months in shallow water over 
a sandy bottom. Some grow 
to weigh fifty pounds, and fish- 
ing for them is for all the 
world like going after big lake 
trout in inland waters. Need- 
less to say, they are great 
sport on light tackle. 

The bargo, or snapper, is 
found in many varieties, some 
of which weigh as much as 
twenty-five pounds. All are 
beautiful, some salmon red, 
others canary yellow, striped with 
brown. All are good fighters, though 
they refuse to break water. 

Bloaters, croakers, trigger fish, black- 
fish, porpoise, barracuda, shrimp, lob- 
sters, turtles, pigfish, and dolphins, all 
do their share to make the sportsman’s 
day interesting. 

Sharks can be counted by the mil- 
lion, damn them! They run all the 
way from little sand sharks, weighing 
a few pounds, to hammerheads that 
weigh 200, and the enormous ventura, 
a monster more than thirty feet long. 
And every one is a villain who likes 
nothing better than to take a chunk 
out of the brave and gallant marlin 
you've hunted (Continued on page 72) 
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DERN NEWSPAPERS 
SAID THEY WAS 
LOTSA DEER! 


A ONE-BUCK LIMIT COMES 
TOO HIGH FOR A PENNY- 
ANTE GUY LIKE ME! 


ey / 


HEN deer hunting within 
100 miles of Los Angeles, 
you don’t need a guide and 
you don’t need a compass. 
You can forget your Boy Scout wisdom 
about which side of the trees the moss 
grows on, if any, or what to do when 
you get lost. If you need help, just raise 
your eyes to the nearest ridge, and 
you'll see at least a couple of deer hunt- 
ers perched there hopefully with red 
rags around their hats. Probably one 
of them will have a bead drawn on you, 
waiting till you step out from behind 
that bush to see if you have horns. 

About ninety miles by road from Los 
Angeles—forty as the crow flies—is 
Pacifico Mountain, 7,078 feet high. 
Somewhere near its top is a place called 
Sulphur Springs, a flat, sandy space as 
big as a city block, surrounded by hills 
which are mostly covered by big trees. 
This is the best camp site in the some- 
what limited area open to hunting in 
that territory. When Verne Cummings 
and I arrived the day before the season 
opened, at least three dozen cars were 
there already, and nearly as many tents 
pitched, though it was only about noon. 
People were playing horseshoes, kids of 
all ages were chasing about, and men 
and women were handling high-powered 
rifles as recklessly as though they were 
broomsticks. 

However, the crowd had only begun 
to arrive. By 5 o'clock, every available 
inch was occupied by a tent or car. 

It was too much for us. While I love 
my fellow men, I prefer, when I'm 
hunting deer, to be more or less alone. 
With some difficulty, we got out, and, 
with more difficulty, found another 
place to camp. I say with difficulty be- 
cause, along the narrow, mountain 
road, every turn-off that was big enough 
for one car, held two already, and other 
cars were roving up and down the road 
looking for parking space. 

When we were too weary to go far- 
ther, we camped in a ravine so narrow 
that we supposed no other car could get 
in. We ate our suppers, and turned in on 
the ground. Chugging cars cruised up 
and down the road all night, throwing 
dust on us. About midnight, we were 
wakened by a car behind us. It must 
have been driven down the precipitous 
side of the ravine, for I'll swear there 
was no other way to get in. The three 
occupants were amazingly merry under 
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DEER ANDO A MIRAGE? 
MAKES 'EM LOOK 


LIKE MEN ! “ 
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the circumstances, and 
tuned in some hot music 
on their automobile radio 
to put them to sleep. We 
considered shooting them, 
but decided to save our 
ammunition for _ better 
game. 

At 2 o’clock the radio 
fans were up again; it was 
too cold to sleep. While the 
radio squawked, they shiv- 
ered and debated whether 
it would be warmer in bed or walking 
toward the place where they intended to 
hunt. By 3 o’clock they had made up 
their minds, and wandered off into the 
darkness. 

Verne and I got up, ate a cold break- 
fast of hard-boiled eggs, bananas, cook- 
ies, and frankfurters, washed down with 
coffee made in the cup with coffee pow- 
der and hot water from the vacuum 
bottle. 

At dawn, we started off afoot, first, 
arranging a system of signal shots in 
case one of us got a deer. Then we sep- 
arated, and, for a time, I went up a 
grassy glade. It is a beautiful country 
around Pacifico, part forests of huge 
pines beneath which there is little un- 
dergrowth, and part sand with thickets 
of manzanita, scrub oak, and other 
brush. 

In mob hunting, it is good policy to 
find a ridge overlooking a lot of terri- 
tory, and sit. Let the other fellow run 
his legs off and scare the deer toward 
you. That morning, however, it was 
too cold to sit long. 

As it grew lighter, I walked softly, 
and watched for deer. All was quiet, 
and I felt that sense of isolation and 
freedom that is a part of the charm of 
the wilderness. The world and its wor- 
ries were far away. Sneaking across 
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A Few of the 


Deerstalkers Behind Every Bowlder, and 
Parked Automobiles on Every Run May Not 
Make the Sport Ideal, but They Did Lend 
Laughable Variety to One Exciting Trip 


By HOLLIS J. BARRETT 











a pass between two forest- 
ed ridges, I detected a 
movement to my left. It 
was a man sitting at the 
base of a tree, not twenty feet distant, 
and watching me, his rifle ready. If 
you’ve never had the thrill of looking 
down the wrong end of a rifle barrel in 
the deer woods during hunting season 
well, don’t be in a hurry about trying it. 
With Indianlike tread, I went on. 
From the slope of the ridge above me 
came a crashing in the underbrush. I 
froze and watched, gripping my gun. 
Out of the brush stepped two men. I 
unfroze and resumed my hunt, making 
for a rocky promontory half a mile 
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Boys Go Hunting 


uway, which looked as if it would com- 
mand a view over two small canyons. 
4s I approached, first one hunter and 
then another thrust their heads from 
behind trees to look me over. I never 
paused. 

By now it was broad daylight. In the 
distance, some one began shooting. 
Soon guns were booming all about me. 
The reports of heavy rifles reverberated 
through the canyons like thunder. Find- 
ing an unoccupied rock, I settled myself 
upon it. As I did, something zipped 
through the branches of the tree in 
front of me, and a doe bounded up the 
slope, and disappeared over the opposite 
ridge. A few seconds later, a breathless 
hunter stood before me. He was young, 
very much in earnest, and very ob- 


luck for hunters. Without it, they’d be 
completely at the mercy of that strange 
kind of being who looks human but is 
given to firing his rifle at noises in the 
bushes. The hunter who stood before 
me was one of those curious creatures. 

“I saw a fat doe go by,” I said. ‘“‘But 
no buck.” 

“Oh!” said the hunter, thinking fast. 
“I didn’t mean that doe. The buck I 
shot at was away over there.” He in- 
dicated a ridge hundreds of yards dis- 
tant. If the bullet I had heard was 
aimed at that point, it was starting 
around the earth to get there. 

I wandered on. Birds began to chirp, 
the sun rose, and the woods brightened. 
The roar of deer guns died down to an 
occasional volley. With the warmth of 


HOPE | HIT SOMETHING! 


section went on into the hole, while the 
detached part remained squirming out- 
side. And so I know that there is at 
least half a rattlesnake up there above 
the 6,000-foot level in those mountains. 
His rattle now rests in the top drawer 
of my bureau. 

Again I resumed my deer hunt. It had 
been five years since I had got a buck, 
and I was especially anxious to bring 
one home. Each Season, for four years, 
I had returned from my hunting trip 
with stories of how fine the fresh air 


THAT'S WHERE THE NUTS 
ARE THAT WERE LOST OFF 
OF ALL THE TIN LizziEs! 


WHY DO THEY CALL 
ITA BUCK? COST 
ME MORE THAN THAT 
TO COME uP HERE! 

>. 
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WONDER iF | COULD 


FOOL ANYBODY, TAKING | 


eo ONE-BUCK LIMIT! 4 

f WHAT A LAUGH! THEY 
COULD MAKE IT A MILLION, 
LIMIT AND BE SAFE / 


Ow! 1T'S ALWAYS 
THE INNOCENT 
BYSTANDER 
THAT GETS IT. 


viously on the first hunt of his life. 
“Why didn’t you shoot?” he demand- 
d. “Didn’t you see that buck?” 
“No,” I said. “I didn’t see any buck.” 
“Why you must be blind! He went 
right by you! I shot at him twice.” 
In California, it is against the law to 
hoot a doe, fawn, or spike buck. This 
aw was designed to protect young and 
emale deer, but it has been a piece of 
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\F THAT BUSH 

MOVES AGAIN, 
~~ ILL SHOOT 
—  s 


DE OF BEEF/ 


the sun, my surplus energy 
departed, and I settled myself 
to rest in the shade of a man- 
zanita. 

Do not let anyone tell you 
there are no rattlers at an al- 
titude above 6,000 feet. There 
are. I had been sitting for 
perhaps ten minutes when I became 
aware that the curious bunch of dry 
wood a few feet to my right was not a 
bunch of dry wood, but a rattlesnake. 

It occurred to both of us to move at 
once, and, by the time I had reached a 
position from which I could shoot with- 
out fear of the bullet’s ricochetting, the 
snake was part way into a hole. My 
110-grain, high-powered bullet, by some 
freak of ballistics, sliced him in half 
about a foot from his tail. The forward 


SAY, 1S THIS DEER 
HUNTIN’ OR HAVE 
THE BOYS STARTED 
ALITTLE WAR? 


had been, and what a lot 

of good exercise I had 

got by climbing the moun- 

taips. But those stories 

were beginning to make 
my friends a little restless. One, to 
whom I had promised the liver of my 
next deer, had developed the annoying 
habit of dragging liver into the con- 
versation every time I met him. It was 
getting to be a case of shooting a deer, 
or choking the friend. 

I hunted along the tops of ridges on 
the theory that the deer might be 
scared out of the canyons and seek the 
high spots. I encountered several other 
hunters who had the same idea, but I 
found no deer. I hunted through the 
brush along canyon bottoms on the 
theory that the deer might be afraid of 
showing themselves on the _ ridges. 
Again I found hunters, but no deer. In 
desperation, I hunted the hillsides on the 
chance that, if the deer weren’t on the 
ridges or in the canyon bottoms, they 
might be halfway between. But they 
weren't. Therefore, about noon, having 
been up since 3 a. m., I decided I had 
enough. 

On my way to the car, I sat down on 
a hillside to dig some thorns out of my 
leg. I had been at work for about five 
minutes, when some one shot down into 
the head of the canyon above me, and I 
heard something come tearing through 
the brush along the canyon bottom. Its 
speed left no doubt that it was a deer, 
and, since it (Continued on page 49) 
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Balcom waits in the blind for the ducks to take an interest in the old decoys 


WANING moon rode high over- 
head when not many seasons 
ago we pulled up beside old 
Tom’s humble abode and dis- 

embarked from our automobile. Within 
the darkened, one-room shack, silence 
reigned. Without, swamp rabbits ca- 
vorted unseen in the rank growth of 
dew-spangled moon vine. From Lake 
Okeechobee, just across the dike, came 
a familiar chorus of garrulous fowl and 
booming frogs. A night heron some- 
where overhead sounded a_ bored 
“quock.” The indefinable tang of the 
swamp air in our nostrils called back 
vivid memories of many a happy shoot 
together in this same blessed retreat. 
What with the new duck season only 
one day old, life seemed decidedly 
worthwhile 

Balcom shattered our reverie by 
charging up to Tom's door, and batter- 
ing on it with his fists. 

“Hey, Tom, you web-footed old 
monkey! A fine reception committee 
you turned out to be!” 

The only immediate reply was a be- 
fuddled “Huh?” Then, as full con- 
sciousness returned, old Tom appended 
the question: “That you, Bockum and 
Van?” 

“Why, you old sot!” exclaimed Bal- 
com. “Who else has the privilege of 
busting in on you at midnight? The 
idea! I've a good mind to give you a 
healthy kick in the pants.” He rattled 
the door knob impatiently. 

We heard bare feet shuffle to the 
door, and the key grate in the lock. 
Old Tom's tall, gaunt frame, clad in an 
oversize, sag-seated union suit, ap- 
peared, and gnarled, old hands pumped 
ours vigorously. 

“Boys, I’m right glad to see you! I 
was just about to give you up. What 
kept you all? I was a-lookin’ for you 
out to supper. Had a big duck stew 
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ready fur you, I mean a 
big stew.” 

“What do you mean ‘you 
had’?”’ I demanded. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you. 
I just set here so long 
a-waiting, and getting hun- 
grier, I reckon I done et the 
most of it myself. But there 
sets the balance of it, yon- 
der on the stove.” 

He lit a smoky, old lan- 
tern, which presently 
showed us the remains of 
his supper still on the table. 

“Such housekeeping!” 
said Balcom. “Look at that table. And 
that lantern hasn’t been cleaned since 
I did it myself eight years ago.” 

“’Tain’t no such thing,’”’ Tom stoutly 
denied. ‘“‘’Taint even the same lantern. 
I lost that one in the ’28 storm.” 

Balcom was sniffing the fragrance of 
the stew pot. 

“T'll just try some of this so-called 
balance,” he ann«unced. 

So, with Tom doing the serving, we 
sat down to a belated supper of duck 
stew, corn bread, and coffee. And Tom, 
though he confessed to having eaten 
approximately two ducks a short while 
before, sat down with us. The repast 
over, I ventured to inquire into the 
duck situation. Tom leaned back, and 
prefaced his remarks with his custom- 
ary preamble: 

“Boys, I’m gonna tell you the truth. 
I ain’t gonna tell you no damn’ lie. I’m 
gonna tell you just like hit is. You hear 
me!” He waved a crooked trigger 
finger at us, and went on. 

“Now, ducks is scarce this fall, but, 
if you all ain’t forgot how to kill a 
duck, I can give you some right good 
jump shooting in the morning, a-poling 
you around through them ponds in back 
of the willows. But they ain’t no flight 


Decoys 


Need 
a Little 


The author poses with Tom, the Okeechobee guide, to 
prove they were still on good terms after the hunt 


worth mentioning, and blind shooting 
ain’t worth a damn no more unless you 
use decoys. Now, I got me a couple of 
fine decoys a fellow left here yesterday, 
and them decoys mortally gets them.’ 

“Decoys!” we chorused in amaze- 
ment. Never before had the refine- 
ments of the sport been given even the 
slightest consideration in the swamp 
Man-made blinds and decoys may have 
been necessary in other climes, but 
were only encumbrances in this most 
favored of wildfowl retreats. 

“Decoys!” Balcom repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘“‘Why, you degenerate old whelp, 
what are you trying to do—go high- 
hat on us?” 

That night was the shortest on rec- 
ord. It seemed as though I had just 
dozed off when Tom stirred uneasily in 
his creaky bed, and wanted to know the 
time. Though still dark, it was time t 
turn out. Tom’s potent coffee helped 
awaken us, and we were able to stow 
away huge helpings of bacon and eggs 

As we scrambled over the dike to the 
landing, pale streaks in the eastern 
sky proclaimed there was no time t 
lose. Tom was toting a battered, non- 
descript pair of decoys. He had pro- 
nounced them redheads, but one guess 
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against newfangled contraptions just so you can get 
some good duck shooting, you can't let him down, or 
you may find yourself scorned as these hunters were 


By GUY VAN DUYN 


seemed just about as good as another. 
suns and shells were quickly stowed 
ard Tom’s favorite paper-shelled 
ift, and we followed. The voices of 

» night were stilled by now, and no 
sound save the drip from Tom’s oars 
marred the silence as we moved down 
the smooth canal. As we rounded the 
first bend, a lone coot took off with 
pattering feet. Overhead, a sibilant rush 
of swift wings told us a flock of teal 
was speeding from roost to feeding 
grounds. 

Sunrise found us at the second bend, 
and, nosing into the well-hidden en- 
trance to the marsh, Tom shipped oars, 
ant : moved into the stern with his push 
p Balcom generously accorded me 
the a seat, taking the amidships seat 
himself, and we got under way again, 
guns ready. The bushes along the wind- 
ing water yielded to accommodate our 
craft, then closed in over the water 
behind us. 

“Bring on your wildfowling,” ex- 
claimed Balcom gleefully, then added, 
with disgust, “Decoys! Imagine insult- 
ing the intelligence of Okeechobee 
ducks with the likes of them.” 

‘You leave off that talking now, 
Bockum, and get ready to shoot,” Tom 
counselled softly. Suddenly he cried, 
Kill that one! Kill that duck! Right 
at you, and you setting there just a- 
talking.” 

A lone, drake ringbill had vaulted 
into the air somewhere on my left, but 
a simultaneous eruption of coots just 
ahead diverted my attention. Picking 

it the duck from among the coots, I 
let drive, just as Balcom cut loose. My 
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When an old-time guide can overcome his prejudices 





duck pitched headlong into a 
floating raft of hyacinths, after 
which I heard the more audible 
splash of Balcom’s. Rounding 
them up, we found mine to be a 
trim, little blue-winged teal. In- 
cidental by-products of the 20 
gauge charge of chilled No. 5’s 
were two coots, which, though 
debatable as a delicacy, are 
much esteemed by Tom. 

At that moment, a _ small 
bunch of bluebills topped the 
willows on our right, and 








whizzed past us, not twenty feet over- 
head. I snapped the right barrel at a 
laggard, knocking him into a clump of 
willows, as the rest dropped out of 
sight. 
“Kill that duck!” yelled Tom again. 
I was busy reloading, but three 





ough far from impressed by the size of our bag, Tom loses no time picking the few we got 











Tom poles the paper-shelled craft 
toward the pond where, he promised, 
jump shooting would be good. Left, 
“speckled mallards and _ ringbills 





charges from Balcom’s 
automatic raked the willows 
before the duck fell. 

“Damn!” he_ exploded. 
“There goes our average. 
Good beginning, bad end- 
ing,’”’ he grumbled. 

Tom pushed into the willows, and 
boated the expensive fowl, then wound 
through a labyrinth of marsh, willows, 
and tiny ponds. Noiselessly rounding a 
bend, we surprised a dozen bluebills at 
their feeding. As they scrambled into 
the air, two dropped to my first shot, 
and a third fell a cripple to the other 
barrel. I reloaded hastily, and had to 
use both barrels to stop the cripple’s 
dash for cover. Meanwhile, Balcom 
was toppling a bluebill from a high- 
flying pair. As my time was up, I 
surrendered the bow seat. 

Balcom acquitted himself nobly—for 
a time. A widgeon and two ringbills 
had fallen to his gun, when we unex- 
pectedly raised a lone “speckled mal- 
lard” at the edge of a strip of open 
water. More correctly known as Florida 
duck, these choice big fellows are 
Southern cousins of the black duck. In- 
habiting marshes too shallow for boats, 
they are taken mostly by wading. Bal- 
com wanted that particular duck, but 
the first two shots went wild. He was 
giving it too much lead for such a slow- 
fiying duck. Then the feathers flew, 
and at the fourth shot the duck hit the 
water at the edge of a bank of hya- 
cinths, its head still erect. A fifth 
charge seemed to do the job. 

“That,” Balcom observed, as Tom 
poled him up to the bird, ‘was one de- 
termined duck.” (Continued on page 46) 
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BASS Above t 


Even if you dwell among sun-blistered cacti, 


an attack of angling fever needn't be fatal 


when, like these victims, you can drive up 


the road to a whole lakeful of scrappy fish 


T TOOK just one sentence from me to 
ruin the peace of our quiet home in 
Tucson: “The bass are hitting plugs 
in Canyon lake.” 

Micropterus fever! That was our trouble, 
or, to put it another way, the lure of the 
black bass. But, anyway you put it, it has 
the pleasantly irritating quality of getting 
under your skin, and hastening you off for 
the nearest bass water. 

Black bass are sport any- 
where you catch them. Let 
others enjoy their titanic 
struggles with tarpon and 
swordfish, playing tug of war 
with fish whose weight is 
measured in hundreds. of 
pounds. Give me instead the ¢ 
thrill of playing a little piece 
of fresh-water dynamite on 
light tackle, wearing him down 
by skill rather than _ sheer 
strength. Yes, I'll take the 
scrappy little black bass any 
time—if he'll let me, that is. 


Finally, | pes the tiring fish alongside. He weighed 
five pounds and had given me a dozen thrills for each one 
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Exhausted by his fight a 
bass lets himself be taken 


Though, as I have said, 
black bass are sport any- 
where, there is one pic- 
turesque spot where 
black-bass fishing out- 
does itself in providing 
thrills. That spot is be- 
side the Arizona desert, 
in a setting as startling 
and unexpected in its 
beauty as any I know. 
And now I knew the fish 
were biting there. What 
were we waiting for? 

I telephoned Jim and 
Fran, two other hapless 
victims of Micropterus 
fever. 

“Brace yourself for 
some news,” I said. “The 
bass are hitting plugs in 
Canyon Lake!” 

“Swell!” said Jim. 
“When do we start?” 





he Desert 































Silhouetted against the clouds, the twisted 
saguaro reminded us that the desert was near 


“‘Meg and I will stop by for you at 5 
o’clock tomorrow morning,” I said. 

Thus it came that, before sunup next 
morning, we were speeding across thi 
desert, with our tackle, food, and out- 
board motor stowed in the car. After a 
stop for gas, oil, and water, we started 
up the Apache Trail, drinking in the 
beauty of the awe-inspiring mountain 
scenery ahead, and the tremendous vis- 
tas of desert below us. Soon the legend- 
famed Superstition Mountains faded 
behind us into the purple haze of the 
arid distance. 

After fourteen miles of hairpin curves 
and steep mountain grades on the tr 
made famous by Geronimo and his band 
of fierce Indian raiders, we looked 
through a gap in the cactus-cover 
sides of the mountains. Spread out be- 
fore our eyes lay beautiful Canyo! 
Lake. Formed by Mormon Flat Da 
which rises 147 feet above the bed 
the Salt River, the lake shone dark | 
under the cloudless, turquoise of 
Arizona sky. Tiny wavelets, sparkling 
like diamonds, danced in the brilliant 
morning sunshine. The clear blue wa 
made a striking contrast with the da! 
jagged masses of the rocky can) 
walls, which in places rose almost ve! 
cally many hundreds of feet above t 
lake. 

The transition from the extreme ar 
ity of southern Arizona to this beau 
ful, sparkling body of water is alm 
too sudden to be believable, but we w 
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line, taut as a bowstring, cut the water 
like a knife as the bass circled and 
tugged. Meg yielded line, when neces- 
sary, to save her tackle, but she kept 
the tension even, giving the fish no 
breathing spell. Suddenly, the bass re- 
versed his tactics, and came flashing up 
almost alongside the boat, and cleared 
the water in a beautiful, curving leap. 
Jaws gaping and gills distended, he 
tried desperately to rid himself of the 
barb, until the little plug rattled with 
the violent shaking. In the water again, 
he made a frenzied dash for the shelter 
of a partially submerged mesquite tree, 
but once again the supple rod and the 
light silk line checked him just short of 
this haven. 

Jim and Fran were wild with ex- 
citement. This was the first time they 
had ever seen anyone use light tackle 
and artificial baits. Having spent most 
of their lives in desert country, they 
were familiar only with the use of 





Here are the five we put on our stringer 
during that day of nerve-tingling sport 


too anxious to test the temper of the 

bass to spend much time speculating 

about this man-made lake in the desert. 

So, without more ado, we proceeded to 

5 the boat landing, where we set up our 

light, bamboo rods, stowed the tackle 

xt and lunch, and spun the little twin 

1e motor till it took up its staccato song. 

t- The casting is usually pretty good 

a alongshore, but, since CCC workers 

d were doing some heavy blasting on the 
le near-by trail, we decided to fish the 
n upper river rather than the lower lake. 

After passing between the towering 

walls at the entrance of the canyon, we 
d continued upstream for about two miles, 
e intil we reached a more favorable shore 
line. I shut off the motor and took the 
irs, while Meg snapped on a little 
green-scale, deep-diving plug. After a 
few preliminary trials to limber up her 
wrist and get her line wet, she made a 
beautiful cast toward a submerged rock 
ledge. The little %-ounce lure settled 
i into the clear water with hardly a ripple. 
As Meg started to retrieve, I could see 

e line vibrating rapidly from the 

tion of the plug’s metal diving lip. 

Suddenly this was interrupted by a 
smashing strike, which jarred the reel 

handle in her fingers. The bass had 

ruck so viciously that there was neith- 

time nor need to set the hook. The 

: iry old bronze-back bored for the 
ttom, heading for the shelter of the 
bmerged brush, cacti, and sharp 

rocks, 

Meg’s light rod curved dangerously 

she thumbed her reel to stop this mad ~ 

Ssh. If the fish reached those rocks, it 

is good-by line. The nine-pound test 


j 
. 
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heavy, cord lines and strong-arm meth- 
ods. I was afraid Jim would burst a 
blood vessel, yelling at Meg to “Haul 
him in! He’ll get away. Yank him in 
here before you lose him!” He simply 
was not used to the give-and-take meth- 
ods required by light tackle. 

The constant strain was beginning to 
tell on the bass. After a few more runs 
and plunges, each shorter than the last, 
Meg was able to work him, weary but 
undaunted, up to the side of the boat. 
Jim had his camera ready, and got a 
shot as I lifted the fish in. It was a 
splendid bass, weighing about three and 
three-quarter pounds. 

The thrill of watching a superb battler 
skillfully being tired out and landed, 
instead of being horsed ignominiously 
over the side by main strength and 
awkwardness, was almost too much 
for Jim’s desert-dried arteries. He had 
been so excited that he had not even 
attempted to (Continued on page 80) 





Afloat on the clear, turquoise waters of Canyon Lake, an unexpected and inspiring 
paradise for fighting bass. It lies between the jagged walls of Salt River Canyon 



















































































REARING LIKE SOME 
DRAGON IN A FABLE 


We came upon him sud- 
denly in the jungle some 
yards from the river. His 
eyes gleamed savagely, 
as he rose on his hind legs, 
and dashed for the water 
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SEIELSTAD 


LTHOUGH _ crocodiles 
are found in Ameri- 
ca, Africa, India, 
southern China, Ma- 

laysia, in Papua, Fiji,andother 
Pacific Islands, nowhere are 
they so plentiful as in the hun- 
dreds of virgin, sluggish, tropi- 
cal rivers along the little- 
known and sparsely populated 
coast of northern Australia. 
These riversare literally teem- 
ing with crocodiles—huge salt- 
water crocodiles, Crocodilus 
porosus, which are among 
the largest living reptiles 
known. These monsters at- 
tain the amazing length of 
thirty feet or more, and eat 
anything from fish to human 
beings. No other animal is 
more dangerous and cunning. 





At present there is an increasing 


mand for the crocodile, due to the « 


mercial value of its skin, and, as a re- 
A 


sult, the crocodiles of northern 


( 


tralia are attracting the attention 


hunters. 


Hunting the reptiles is profitable 


well as dangerous. In Australia, 


skins, which are exported to all parts 


of the world to be used in the manuf 


ture of women’s shoes, handbags, n« 


Vel- 


T 


ties, and so on, fetch an average pr 
of about $10, while the huge teeth ar: 


exported to the Orient and Europe t 
be used in making small knife handl 
buttons, and the like. The average salt- 
water crocodile has thirty-six upper 
and thirty lower teeth, ranging fr: 

about two inches to six inches in lengt 
An oil extracted from the man-eate! 
is in great demand in China, where 
is applied to relieve rheumatism 


other muscular complaints. An id: 
of how profitable hunting these sa 


rians is may be gained from the fact 


that one hunter recently spent ti 


weeks at the Alligator River, and 
shot 120 crocodiles, which returned 


a clear profit of $1,000. 
Hunting the man-eaters is a pe! 
ous occupation, calling for stror 


nerves, and great courage. A hunté 


never becomes blasé, because the « 


citements are never-ending. Danger 


is always there, and carelessness m 
mean death in the terrible jaws 
repulsive monsters that never, wh 


they live, give up their prey. Com- 


pared with crocodile hunting, swo1 
fishing and other thrilling sports < 
larks. 

In northern Australia the repti 
are obtained by shooting and tr 
ping, but neither method is ea 
While it is a common sight to 
scores of the creatures sunning the 
selves on the river banks, or on sa 
banks and rocks in the middle of t 
streams, it is difficult to get cl 
enough to shoot one. The speed w 
which a big crocodile can glide fr 
the bank into the river, or drop fr 
a sand bank at the slightest alar 
is almost incredible. 

In shooting the reptiles, the hu 
er has to be an expert shot, for 
crocodile has only a few vulnera 
spots. Simply to blaze away at t 
great armor-plated bodies is wa 
of time and bullets. Only a bu 
through the eye, ear, or mouth 
likely to prove fatal. A woun 
crocodile is extremely vicious, 
a hunter must be quite sure that | 
reptile is really dead before he 
proaches too close. Moreover, a cI 
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odile often will feign death, and with 
one swish of its tail will fracture the 
incautious hunter’s legs. 

Trapping, although involving much 
more work, is a surer method of ob- 
taining the creatures. Carcasses of wal- 
labies or other marsupials, tied to trees 
on river banks and liberally treated 
with strychnine, are regularly used, and 
invariably bring results. But, in such 
cases, the crocodiles usually return to 
the river to die, and a search has to be 
made in boats for their floating bodies. 

The best method of trapping the 
monsters is one that causes the croco- 
dile to drown itself. An eighteen-inch 
noose of steel wire, attached to a long 
rope, is suspended from a floating log. 
A bait of meat is hung from the bottom 
of the noose, and, when the offering is 
gulped down by the crocodile, he finds 
his upper jaw encircled firmly by the 
biting wire. A terrific struggle ensues 
as the crocodile fights madly to escape. 
It is the floating log that balks him. 
If the noose were attached to an im- 
movable object, the wire would soon 
break. The log, though, keeps bobbing 
up and down, pulling the crocodile’s 
mouth open. After fifteen minutes or 
so the crocodile dies—drowned by the 
water which pours down its gaping 
mouth. 

In another effective method, ingeni- 
ous traps are set at intervals of a few 
yards along both banks of a river. 
The traps consist of four long, stout 
Saplings, driven into the ground to form 
& square with four-foot sides. A cross- 
piece is attached to the tops of the 
front pair of saplings, and another to 

tops of the rear pair. From each 
crosspiece is hung a large loop of steel 
To reach the bait, which is tied 


wire, 


Giant 
of Australia's 
this 


crocodiles, gliding 
northern 


stirring account of 
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noiselessly through 
swamps, 


strange and perilous 


Zi 


HUNGERING FOR 
FRESH VICTIMS 


The cruel mouth of 
a huge, salt-water 
crocodile common in 
northern Australia. 
Giants of their kind, 
they sometimes grow 
to 30 feet or more 
long, and are partial 
to children as food 
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to a stake driven in the ground about 
two feet behind the rear pair of sap- 
lings, the crocodile has to crawl througn 
these loops. A heavy bag of sand is 
suspended from a branch of a nearby 
tree by a steel wire which passes over 
the branch and connects with the two 
loops in the trap. As soon as the croco- 
dile passes through the loops and dis- 
turbs the bait, he releases a trigger 
which lets the bag of sand fall, drawing 
the loops tight around his body. The 
monster is thus held fast until the ar- 
rival of the hunter, who regularly pa- 
trols the river banks watching the 
traps. A well-aimed bullet puts an end 
to the man-eater’s struggles. i have 
never known a crocodile to escape from 
one of these traps. 


rocious, and sly. When lying motion- 
less and partly submerged, they closely 
resemble big logs. Floating with hard- 
ly a ripple, they are on their prey be- 
fore the latter is aware of their ap- 
proach. They often seize their victim 
from the edge of the river bank. Re- 
cently, in northern Australia, a man 
was riding a horse along a river bank 
when a crocodile grabbed the horse by 
a hind leg, and dragged the animal 
and its rider into the river. Neither was 
seen again. It is by no means unusual 
for a crocodile to come ashore for its 
prey. In addition to being excellent 
swimmers, they are surprisingly quick 
in their movements on land. Although 
their limbs are short and seemingly in- 
adequate for walking, they can travel 
on land for miles, and even run when 
occasion demands. Often, when hungry, 
they go exploring the jungle, moving 
with a quietness that is uncanny. 


¥ THE water, crocodiles are bold, fe- 


the 


villains of 


ooze 
are the 


hunting 
PATTERSON 


It was while he was on one of these 
exploring trips that Bill and I first met 
Big Ben, as we later nicknamed him. 
Looking for a camping spot, we came 
upon him suddenly in the jungle about 
100 yards from a sluggish river. The 
massive brute’s little eyes gleamed sav- 
agely, and then, with the crocodile’s in- 
stinctive shyness of man, he rose on his 
hind legs, like some dragon out of a 
fable, and ran off at a great speed for 
the river. 

In the days that followed, we killed 
many crocodiles, but wasted scores of 
bullets in a vain endeavor to shoot Big 
Ben. He was the biggest crocodile 
either Bill or I had ever seen, so we 
were determined to get him. Often we 
sighted him as he sunned himself on 
the river bank, but always, before we 
could get within shooting distance, he 
would slip noiselessly into the water. 
And then Big Ben would reveal his cun- 
ning in an irritating game of hide and 
seek, cruising slowly along in the water 
with only his long snout showing above 
the surface, like a floating piece of 
wood. He looked an easy target, but, 
whenever a gun was raised to shoot, or 
a hand moved to pull a trigger, the 
snout would sink, to bob up again a few 
yards away. Then, when he tired of 
this, Big Ben would flick his long, flat- 
tened tail, and drive his massive body 
through the water with powerful, rhyth- 
mic sweeps until soon he was lost in 
the distance. 

3ut he always returned. Daily he 
took heavy toll of wallabies and kan- 
garoos as they drank at the edge of the 
river, and wild pigs as they wallowed 
in the shallows. But never would he 
touch our traps, in which dozens of 
other crocodiles met their doom. 

Then, when nights grew warmer, the 
jungle echoed with hoarse bellowings 
as Big Ben roared out from the river 
the strange mating call of his kind. He 
kept it up for hours with scarcely a 
pause. So startling were the cries that 
other noises of the night were quieted. 
When finally Big Ben did stop, a death- 
ly silence brooded over the jungle. 

Toward midnight one night, just as 
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This immature crocodile, taken in the steaming jungle of northern Australia, is only 15 
feet long, but in one week he dragged four children to their death in the tropic swamp 


the moon was rising, Big Ben’s bellows 
took on a different tone—a tone of vic- 
tory. The roar was so fierce and fas- 
cinating that Bill and I grasped our 
rifles, and crept down to the river, 
reaching it just in time to see a pair 
of crocodiles slip noiselessly from the 
opposite bank into the stream. It was 
Big Ben and his latest bride. 

The crocodiles spent their honeymoon 
in seclusion. We did not sight them for 
several weeks. Then one morning we 
stepped from the dark-green of the jun- 
gle into a clearing on the river bank to 
find in the center of that sun-bathed 
opening a yard-high pile of mud, twigs, 
and leaves. Alongside was a wallow 
of churned mud, just above the surface 
of which showed the serrated back of 
a large crocodile. It was that of Big 
Ben’s wife, guarding her nest of eggs. 
She seemed to sense our presence, for 
in a second, so it seemed, she was out 
of her wallow. Opening her huge jaws, 
she emitted a hoarse bellow, and rushed 
toward us. She chased us to the edge 
of the clearing, and, when satisfied that 
we had departed, she returned to her 
task of guarding her nest. 

At each sitting, the female crocodile 
lays between sixty and a hundred eggs, 
white, and a little larger than duck’s 
eggs. Depositing them on a pile of mud 
and vegetable debris, she covers them 
lightly with twigs and leaves, and 
leaves them to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun. The whole time, night and 
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FATAL TO THIRST 
Wallabies and kanga- 


roos, coming down to 
the river to drink, found 
the jaws of Big Ben 
awaiting them 
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day, the mother remains on guard, for 
there are many jungle creatures, such 
as wild pigs, that have a taste for eggs. 

Big Ben himself occasionally visited 
his wife, spending hours lying beside 
her in the mud, but at no time could 
we get a chance to put a rifle bullet 
into a vital spot. 

Then came a stifling hot morning, 
when, under the fierce rays of the sun, 
the surface of the nest heaved, and in 
an instant became alive with baby 
crocodiles, between six and eight inches 
long, tiny creatures with pale, spotted 
skin. It seemed incredible that such 
midgets could ever attain the size of 
Big Ben or his wife. 

For several hours, the babies frol- 
icked in the mud, snapping at each 
other with tiny jaws equipped with 
needle-sharp teeth. Then the mother 
moved slowly toward the 
river, and the babies followed 
her clumsily in line, each 
with a portion of the egg 
yolk still sticking to its stom- 
ach, to serve it as food until 
it developed sufficiently to be 
able to fend for itself. 

But very few of those ba- 
bies survived more than a 
week of life. Once they 
reached the river, their par- 
ents deserted them, and, in 
the days that followed, big 
fish took a heavy toll of the 
helpless infants, while many 


more were snatched up by birds 
snakes as they basked in the sun 
the river banks. Some of them, 
were even eaten by their own parent 
Once we saw Big Ben gobble up tw: 
the children as they played together « 
mud bank in the center of the stre 

The time arrived for us to br 
camp, and move downstream. Af 
two weary days of hacking our \ 
through the dense jungle that frins 
the river, we reached the broad m: 
of the stream. 

On that journey we were accompar 
the whole time by Big Ben. Each 
he cruised slowly along, with only 
snout showing, keeping abreast of 
He stopped at night when we stop} 
and spent the dark hours hunting. L 
one night, we were awakened by t 
terrified squeals of a wild pig close 
hand, squeals that died away to a ch 
ing gurgle as Big Ben dragged his \ 
tim under the water. 

When we reached the river mout 


3ig Ben grew more daring than eve: 


Late one afternoon, we sighted |} 
crawling through the bush toward < 


camp. A couple of bullets, althoug! 


not harming him, sent him scamperi 
back to the river. But the next day |! 
took a terrible vengeance. 

A party of natives had arrived fr 
the north on their way to attend a « 
roboree, or tribal festival, at a ca 


some miles to the south. To cross the 
river, they used a frail, bark cano: 
which held three men. From a distanc: 


Big Ben watched the canoe cross a! 
recross the stream. He scarcely move 


in the water until the last canoe load 


was in the center of the stream. Ther 


he surged forward. The two nati 


men, and the woman who sat between 


them, saw him coming, but they had n 


chance. Big (Continued on page : 
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Tracing the Development of a Prize 
Set of Antlers Through the Seasons 








rs who prize really imposing 
ST im me j ately. Mere 

ers by early spring look 
Covered with soft velvet, 


the touch, the knobby 
esemble mighty weapons 
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The home trip began, Wayne and Lindsay dragging the buck behind 
them and muttering, "Crazy system! First ball back of the forward qu 
ter, and the next three back of the hind quarters!"’ Left, the buck and 


ABUCK 


TO CLOSE THE SEASON 


OTIONLESS as the 

stump beside me, I 

waited on a_ snow- 

sprinkled beaver 

meadow. An ice-covered pond, with its 
white-capped beaver house, lay to my 
left. To my right stretched the meadow, 
dotted with leafless poplars. Behind was 
a strip of meadow and forest, and, a 
few yards in front, was Alder Brook 
and the other edge of the forest. In the 
background on all sides lay the Adiron- 
dacks, ridge upon ridge, 
their sheathing of ice spar- 
kling in the afternoon light. 
My rifle lay ready in the 
crook of my left arm, and 
my eyes searched the fringe 
of forest before me, searched 
carefully but with strange 
indifference. I had, it is 
true, traveled several hun- 
dred miles to kill a buck, 
and, though this was the 
last day of the season, and 
the last drive of the day, I 
had yet to see one. If this 
drive failed, I'd go home 
empty-handed, something no hunter 
likes to do. Yet, because I expected no 
deer to come charging out into the open, 
my heart did not quicken even when I 
heard the drivers drawing abreast of me. 
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Sherm, a veteran 
of the mountains 


Three weeks before my interest had 
been at fever pitch. I was in camp then 
with Bill, an old pal I had not seen in 
fourteen years. Besides Bill, there was 
Sherm, a veteran of the mountains, an 
old marten and cat trapper. And there 
were Ed and Cliff. The five of us were 
living in a snug, little camp between 
Cold Brook and its East Branch. The 
country was filled with deer, and hope 
ran high. 

The days were glorious. We spent the 
mornings driving, and still- 
hunted in the late after- 
noons. We climbed among 
the ridges, explored along 
the countless brooks, and 
drank often of the pure 
mountain water. At night, 
with the dishes washed and 
wiped, and our stomachs 
comfortably filled with hot 
supper, we smoked our pipes 
beside the homemade stove, 
its belly red with the heat of 
roaring wood, and stretched 
our tired limbs gratefully 
toward it, while a dented 
kerosene lantern cast a wan light on 
our bearded faces. Finally, we would 
refill the stove and turn into the blank- 
ets, to listen to the wild shrieking of a 
barred owl in the moonlight outside. 


Though the days were delightful, and 
the country ordinarily abounded wit! 
game, we saw no deer. We had two ex- 
cuses. The first was that bane of 
hunters—dry weather. The forest was 
so dry that it was impossible to enter 
without making a racket, and still-hunt- 
ing was, therefore, next to hopeless. 1 
second reason for our lack of success Vv 
shifting winds, a curse to hunters try- 
ing to drive deer. We were in a country 
whose hills and valleys created freakish 
air currents, which wandered ab 
prankishly, wafting to the deer the 
cret of our ambush long before tl! 
came within range. Apparently 
were beaten, and, when the time 
rived for Ed and Cliff to go home, t! 
went without their deer. 

The day following their depart 
Bill sighted a small six-pointer while 
watching from a knoll, just before di 
and killed it. Despite this encourage- 
ment, Bill and Sherm, having to ret 
to business for a day or two, took t! 
leave. I was alone. 

While playing hermit, I tramped 
hills with a rifle in one hand and a s! 
gun in the other. I saw no deer, but ! 
had a great time, exploring the c« 
try, living on fricasseed partridge, 
skinning grouse and porcupine for 
museum back home. At night, 
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Every man who has had his enthusiasm chilled 


by tramping the hills day after day without 


seeing an antler will relish this tale of one 


hunter for whom events took an unexpected turn 


By O. C. LEMPFERT 


barred owls kept me company, shriek- 
ing wildly in the moonlit depths of the 
surrounding forest. 

In a few days, Bill returned, and sug- 
gested that we move into camp with 
Sherm a couple of miles below. The 
following morning we packed our duffel 
into baskets, and hit the trail to Sherm’s 
camp. But Sherm had brought in about 
a dozen friends, and Bill and I, prefer- 
ring less populous centers, moved’a few 
days later to Bill’s home at Saranac 
Lake. There we could hunt out the lit- 
tle that remained of the season around 
Alder Brook, with Bill’s woodsman 
father-in-law, Seymour, his brother, 
Lindsay, and Wayne. 

Seymour was a big, sixty-year-old 
mountaineer. He had served with the 
government surveying party that had 
first mapped the mountains many years 
ago, and still was hard as nails. He in- 
sisted on making almost every drive by 
himself. He would climb stiff grades 
all day long, slosh around in cold water, 
and leap lightly over windfalls, weighted 
down all the while with a rifle. Seymour 
knew his mountains, and he knew his 
deer, but, when the last day of the sea- 
son dawned, we had seen no deer at 
Alder Brook. 

For my part, I no longer expected to 
see one. In fact, at breakfast on that 
last day I tried to persuade Lindsay to 
hunt partridge with me. But Lindsay, 
telling me how much a deer would mean 
to me, and how long the year would 
seem before I’d get another chance at 


one, talked me out of my resolution. 

Before the day was very old, I re- 
gretted my lack of firmness, and, as I 
stood beside Alder Brook waiting for 
that last drive to end, I was completely 
disgusted with myself. I could 
hear Lindsay’s voice coming 
closer. It was one of the most 
awe-inspiring voices that ever 
issued from the mouth of man. 
Lindsay was not large, but his 
deep-chested bellows were as 
powerful and resonant as those 
of an angry bull. Farther up 
the hill, I could hear Seymour 
whooping it up. 

By now, Lindsay was so 
close that I could almost see 
him. It seemed almost impos- 
sible that a deer would come 
out of that little fringe of scrub 
that hid him from me. With 
patience, rather than interest, I waited 
for the drive to end. 

As I stood, watching the ice-covered 
hills as much as the place at which 
Lindsay would probably emerge, a buck 
stepped out onto the meadow and 
stopped. The impossible had happened! 
I couldn’t have been more astonished 
if a zebra had come out of the woods. 
The buck’s horns, I could see were 
small, about eight points, and his legs 
were the shortest I had ever seen on a 
deer. 

Advancing slowly along the meadow 
against a background of tag alder and 
tamarack, the buck was very sure of 
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‘ithout moving more than my eyes, | let the buck go on until he reached the center of the 
eadow, Then | went into action, drawing a quick but careful bead upon his right shoulder 
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Lindsay Putnam, 
of the loud voice 


himself. If he knew danger lurked near 
by, he wasn’t worrying about it. Lind- 
say, who was close enough to have 
reached the buck with a bass plug, let 
out one of his weird cries. The buck 
twisted his neck around toward the 
sound, and then shook his head violent- 
ly, as if he were trying to get the noise 
out of his ears. Then he trotted out on 
the open meadow. 

A few unhurried jumps brought him 
abreast of me. Without moving more 
than my eyes, I let him go on until he 
reached the center of the meadow. I 
then went into action, drawing a quick 
but careful bead upon his right shoul- 
der, and squeezing the trigger. Satis- 
fied that I had hit him, I lowered my 
rifle to watch him go down. But, 
though he gave a peculiar for- 
ward lurch, he kept his feet. He 
jumped a second time, and a 
third, still without going down. 
I could not believe I had missed, 
yet the buck was crossing the 
meadow as jauntily as though 
he had never been touched. Des- 
perately, I tried another shot. 
It was a clumsy one, and I knew 
it. By this time, the buck had 
almost reached the protecting 
trees on the other side of the 
meadow. I punched in two more 
quick, almost unaimed shots, 
but the buck slipped out of sight, 
right side up and evidently still going 
strong. 

The top of a poplar tree near the spot 
where the buck had disappeared sud- 
denly shivered and swayed violently, as 
if some heavy force had struck it. Once 
before, in the Cold River country, I had 
seen the top of a sapling shiver violent- 
ly, and I had found my deer, mortally 
wounded, against the trunk. I remem- 
bered the incident with hope. 

While waiting impatiently for the 
drivers to emerge, I reached down to 
get the exploded cartridge cases, which 
I used for tipping blunt arrows, and 
saw to my disgust that my hand was 
shaking as though with palsy. Still I 
could not entirely believe I had missed 
that first shot. 

The minute the drive ended, I has- 
tened to the spot where I had first fired 
at the buck. There wasn’t a drop of 
blood, but it was no trouble to follow 
the tracks. As I took up the trail across 
the open meadow, I still found no blood, 
and, by the time I reached the trees on 
the other side, I was fast becoming dis- 
couraged. Then I stepped into the 
woods. There, not a dozen feet from 
the meadow, lay my buck among the 
poplars. A nice nine-pointer, he was 
dead as a Pharaoh, from a hole directly 
behind the right shoulder. 

The boys gathered around. Lindsay 
and Wayne, having heard me fire four 
shots, looked at the buck closely to see 
how accurate my shooting had been. 
Lindsay straightened up, and, slowly 
rubbing his chin, stared at Wayne. 

“It’s a crazy system,” he remarked, 
“putting the first ball back of the for- 
ward quarter, and the next three back 
of the hind quarters.” 

It was a crazy system, I admitted, as 
we turned toward home, dragging the 
buck behind us, but this time it had 
worked. 
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Mac struck out for himself. It wasn't long before | heard one 
shot, followed by a heartfelt curse. He had missed once more 


HEN I came in from the aft- 

ernoon’s shooting, a car with 

North Carolina plates was 

standing in the yard. I hung 
my bird on the back stoop and hurried 
into the house, for I knew that Mac had 
arrived. 

“I see you’ve been getting in some 
practice,” he remarked. 

“Just wandering around to see where 
the birds are. You certainly picked the 
right time to come up. I never saw so 
many grouse!” 

“Sounds good,” said Mac. “Did you 
get any?” 

“One,” I replied, with obvious satis- 
faction. Mac looked a bit surprised. 

“One?” he said. ‘Well, let’s see it. 
I've never seen a grouse, so far as I 
know. They must be a pretty small 
target.” 

I went out back, and brought in the 
bird. It was a good, heavy two-year- 
old. Mac fumbled for-something to say. 

“As large as that? You say you saw 
a lot of those—and only got one?” 

“Now, look here, Mac,’ I protested, 
“it’s no cinch. You may be a fine shot, 
but grouse hunting isn’t skeet. Your 
field experience has just been shooting 
quail over dogs in the Carolina fields, 
waiting for a covey to explode.” 

“All right, all right,”’ said Mac. “Alibi 
yourself if you want to, but we manage 
to connect with a mark about a quarter 
the size of that baby. You haven't any 
excuse for missing a young Zeppelin 
like that.” 
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“O. K., expert,” 


“We'll see. You 
may be the boy 
marksman of the 
South, but to these 
grouse you’re just 
another guy with 
a gun.” 

I could see that 
Mac didn’t believe 
me. He saw his 
chance to defeat 
me on my own 
grounds! It would 
bechildishly simple, 
he imagined, to 
bring down a bird 
as big as a Connec- 
ticut grouse. And it 
would make up for 
the edge I'd had in 
the matter of tak- 
ing those Southern large-mouth bass 
with Northern methods last year. 

“Birds all over the place, targets the 
size of a barn, and the man brings 
home one grouse!” he exclaimed. 

We probably would have gone at it 
again, but just then the cork came out 
with a hospitable ‘““Thop!” and 
the battle was suspended until 
next morning. 

Hunting conditions were 
good next day. It was just 
cloudy enough to diffuse the 
glare of the sun without low- 
ering the visibility in the 
woods. There was a snap in 
the air, but no cold to nip the 
fingers, cramped in the trig- 
ger guard. The leaves under- 
foot were soft and damp with- 
out being soggy. Tramping 
feet did make some noise, but 
not the sharp, crisp 
racket which alarms 
the game a _ hundred 
yards ahead. And there 
were plenty of birds, 
more than I had seen 
in Connecticut for fif- 
teen years. 

Mac and I motored 
out a few miles to a hospitable 
farm, that had a variety of 
cover on its 400 acres. The 
farmer was glad to see us, but 
he couldn’t spare the time to 
go hunting; his truck had 
broken down and it must be 


I said, grimly. 


crack shot who tries to bring one down for 
the first time, like the Southerner in this 


laugh-provoking tale, is courting humiliation 


By C. B. H. VAILL 


fixed. ‘“However,” he said, ‘the woman 
would like a bit of rabbit, if you happen 
to run across one.”’ 

We started hunting in the corner 
a stubble field which was surround: 
by mixed pine, hemlock, and second- 
growth hard wood. A half circuit 
the field showed us that we were going 
to get nothing by taking it easy, so we 
plunged into the thick stuff, working 
slowly along, about fifty yards apart 
We had not gone far before there was a 
burst of wings in the dense thicket 
ahead of me, and up went a covey of 
dozen birds, scattering in every direc- 
tion. I caught an occasional flash 
gray through the brush, but not any- 
thing to shoot at. 

“Mark!” I shouted, to give Mac a 
shot at them if he could get it, but his 
gun remained silent. We moved on 
slowly. 

In a couple of minutes, I heard 
covey go up in front of Mac, and heard 
him shoot twice. None of the grouss 
came my way, so I went 
over to see what execu- 
tion my _ sharpshooter 
friend had wrought. H 
was slowly reloading his 
gun, and shaking his 
head. 

“What luck ?” I asked 

“Oh,” he said, “I guess 
I shot more out of excite- 
ment than anything els¢ 
They were all out 
range before I pulled 
myself together.” 

The grouse had scat- 
tered, but they had 
gone in the general 
rection of a cedar-sti 
ded hillside to our rig 
It was a fairly open spo! 
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| had my limit, only * 


birds, but a day's work 
for even a capable s 
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Northern grouse may make big targets, but a 
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Take a Lot of Shooting 


with dense thickets of tall blueberry 
bushes here and there. As we worked 
rough one of the thickets, several 
rds took the air just ahead. 
Mac threw his gun swiftly to his 
shoulder, and took two more shots at the 
easy targets.” The result was a lot 
sound, but nothing tangible in the 
way of birds, so far as I could see. I 
walked over to see how Mac was taking 
this outrageous flouting of his prow- 
ss. After all, he was one of the best 
shots to which Southern quail had ever 
fallen. 

He was staring abstractedly at his gun, 
like a man deep in the mazes of a great 
problem. When he did look up, it was 
to regard me with the wounded and 
suspicious air of a tricked animal. 


co 


"“C AY, is that the way they always go 

up? Just make a noise like an 
airplane, and get out of sight before 
you can see them?” 

“Well, not always,” I answered. “It’s 
especially thick cover in here. As a 
rule, you get more chance at them. But 
you have to shoot quick.” 

“So I see.” 

Mac’s ideas were rapidly undergoing 
revision. What difference did it make, 
he asked, how big a mark was if you 
couldn’t see it? 

As Mac watched, a few minutes later, 
a bird got up in front of me. I saw it 
dimly through a mass of bushes, and 
fired. Twigs flew in every direction, 
but down came the grouse. I broke 
through the thicket, and there he was, 
flapping his last flutter. 

Mac shook his head doubtfully. ‘So 
that’s the way it’s done,” he said. “I'd 
never have tried to shoot through a 
bush like that. I guess I see now why 
you said to use Super-X. I thought you’d 
tear the birds all to pieces with high- 
velocity stuff. But now I see it’s the 
bushes you have to tear.” 

“Shoot quick and shoot close is the 
only system in this cover,” I told him, as 
we moved along. Forty feet away, we 
put up a bird which had lain close 
through all the firing and conversation. 
It was on my side and an open shot. 
Following my own formula, I shot 
aquick and close, one barrel after the 
other, without ruffling so much as a 
feather. 

‘That’s a mighty fine little system 
you've got there,” said Mac. 

We really ought to be farther apart,” 
I replied. 

Separating, we worked slowly up the 
hill. The birds were lying close, and, 
aiter their canny habit, getting up just 
aiter you passed them. Mac fired half 
a dozen times, and I missed three shots 
myself. When we met at the top 
of the ridge, we still had just one 
bied between us. Baffled, and a trifle 
Sarcastic by now, Mac tried to carry 
things off with a sort of grim, forced 
ge yety. 

I'm sure I’m getting closer every 
time I fire,” he said. “In a couple of 
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more shots, I'll be knocking feathers 
out.” 
“It’s not your shooting that’s at 


fault,” I assured him. ‘What you 
aren't used to is the lack of a dog to 
tell you when to get ready, and this 
thick stuff that you have to shoot 
through.” 

“Well, that seems to be plenty to get 
used to in one day. Where next?” 

“Down the hill into the swamp.” 

The hillside was covered with sparse 
hard wood and laurel. Halfway down, a 
bird went up, and flew toward Mac. 

“Mark!” I shouted, whereupon the 
bird turned and came diagonally across 
in front of me. It was by then a long 
shot, and I used the left barrel. I was 
pretty pleased when the bird came 
down. It was a difficult shot. Mac 
thought so, too. 

“That’s my limit,’’ I said. “But we’re 
entitled to four birds between us. Want 
me to shoot for you from now on?” 

Mac bristled. As I had expected, he 
was in no mood to say uncle just yet. 
His honor, the honor of the Carolinas, 










The day's bag—two grouse for me, one 
for Mac, and a rabbit for the farmer's 
wife. Left, Mac and his first grouse 


in fact, the honor of sportsmen every- 
where was at stake, and there would 
be no lowering of the flag. He pulled 
his hat down more firmly over his eyes. 

“T still think I can get a couple of 
these babies. You don’t mind?” 

I didn’t, and we went on. Expecting to 
put up at least one bird, we carefully 
approached a perfect bit of cover, an 
old apple tree with some small ever- 
greens near by. And we did put up not 
only one bird, but three. Only they 
went up forty feet to the right, where 
there did not seem to be enough cover 
for a sparrow. Our attention was cen- 
tered on that apple tree, and, by the 
time we transferred to the birds, they 
were far out of range. It’s an old gag 
that the grouse have been working for 
centuries, probably, and it still does the 
trick. 

Against opposition like that, Mac 
was helpless. With commendable con- 
sistency, he missed his next three shots. 
I heard him muttering violent words 
under his breath. 

We crossed the brook, and went into 
the swamp. Or, at least, Mac did. I 
hung around on the outskirts, where it 
was easier going, and for a change did 
some shooting with the camera. Mean- 
while, Mac got in deeper and deeper. I 
heard one shot, followed by a heartfelt 
curse, which seemed to indicate that I 
could chalk him up another miss. I was 
almost sorry. That inner swamp was as 
mean a place to shoot as any we’d been 
through, but Mac had asked for it. He 
was going to get a bird if it took all 
year. 


SAT down and waited. It was very 

still, except for the life of the woods 
about. A fat, gray squirrel surveyed 
me from the top of a tree, and then went 
about his business, unhurried. A chick- 
adee inspected my license button from 
a vantage point on my knee. 

Suddenly, close by in the swamp, 
there were three noises, in quick suc- 
cession. (Continued on page 47) 
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BLISTERED heel, wet feet, slip- 
pery soles, unsuitable clothing, 
the wrong rifle—these are 
some of the commoner petty 

annoyances that can mar an otherwise 
perfect outing. Yet how easily they can 
be avoided by a little forethought and 
care. 

Old-timers often travel mighty light 
on equipment, and virtually every ten- 
derfoot packs too much. The wise out- 
doorsman strikes the happy medium 
and carries just enough to insure com- 
fort. Above all, he sees to it that every 
item exactly suits his needs. This ap- 
plies to almost every form of outdoor 
sport, whether it be the pursuit of birds 
or big game, or hiking to a moun- 
tain top. 

When I go into the Vancouver Island 
woods in quest of a black-tail buck on 
a November day, I wear a green south- 
wester, with a red flag pinned on it, 
hob-nailed soles on my shoes, two-piece 
underwear, a woolen shirt, woolen 
knickers, and carry an old hunting 
coat in a roll on my back. 

The sling of my rifle has no metal 
buckles or swivels. My extra shells 
are in a bandolier that contains, also, a 
tiny hone. And you will never catch 
me adrift without a good knife, a com- 
pass, and a waterproof match safe. I 
wear the sou’-wester to protect me 
from rain, the red flag to protect me 
from a careless shot, and the cone- 
headed nails in my soles to keep me 
from skidding when I have a buck on 
my back. Since I wish to keep clean 
and dry while carrying the buck, I pack 
the old canvas coat. 

In the event of a wetting, two-piece 
underwear can be dried by halves at a 
fire in more comfort than can a union 
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First aid for the feet on the long trail. Hobnailed leather soles, at 
right, are best for grip and general utility, while rubber soles insure 
dryness. Canvas-and-rubber shoes are comfortable around camp 


WHY SUFFER 


suit. Woolen pants 
make little noise 
and the loose knees 
not only shed the 
water brushed from 
the salal, but allow me to climb 
over logs easily in a country of 
innumerable, huge windfalls. The 
absence of metal swivels or 
buckles eliminates noise from that 
source, and the bandolier does 
away with the jingle of loose 
shells. And, of course, only an 
ignoramus travels far on such a 
mission, in these interminable 
woods, without the all-important 
knife, compass, and matches. I 
rarely use the hone except in skin- 
ning a bear, and then it is a life- 
saver. I haven’t used my extra 
shells for years, but, if some day 
I break a leg, quite likely those 
shells, used as a signal, would 
save my life. 

Footwear, clothing—what trips 
they can make or break. Hunting 
birds or big game, hiking, climb- 
ing, all demand the right foot 
care. Science, as yet, has pro- 
duced no footwear suitable for so 
many different conditions as the 
leather shoe. It can be made near- 
ly waterproof, yet gives better 
ventilation than rubber, and, when 
nail-shod, provides the necessary 
grip on any footing—earth, rock, 
or slippery log. Outdoors a man 
gets acquainted with his feet and 
learns how to treat them. Rough 
going calls for heavy footwear 
and a certain degree of stiffness, 
so it is necessary, in camp, to 
ease the feet by changing to 
sneakers, moccasins, slippers, or, 


It's the little things that 
make or mar your fun when 
you are on your own in the 
wilderness. These tips by an 
old-timer at assembling a 


pack may save you regrets 


By 
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A ruck sack slung over the back allows freedom 
the arms and shoulders. Many a bird owes its 
to a hunter's coat that's heavily laden or too t 
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if the ground is wet, low, 
flexible moccasin § rubbers. 
Wet feet easily blister and 
become sore. If you must 
take a wetting in crossing a 
stream, no matter how cold it 
may be, it is better to wade 
barefoot and start off again 
with dry shoes than it is to 
wade fully shod and then 
have to complete your hike 
with your shoes full of water. 

It is the mixed trip that 
causes most perplexity. You 
may prefer rubber-soled shoes 
while canoeing, but, when you 
come to the portage and 
hard going, you need some- 
thing different. I have seen 
trail riders in the Rockies 
wearing soft riding boots, 
which were fine till snow- 
drifts and muddy passes were 
encountered, and I have seen 
old-timers wearing nailed, 
heavy shoes for riding. They 
were clumsy in the stirrups, 
but then, in bad places, the 
men rode with their shoes 
unlaced. I did not get the significance 
of those unlaced brogues till I saw how 
they enabled a rider to get his feet 
free when his horse fell. 

I think if I were given a choice of 
two kinds of shoes for almost any sort 
of expedition, short of one calling for 
snow equipment, I would take a pair 
of heavy, leather pacs, not too high— 
say eight inches—and a pair of rubber- 
soled canvas shoes with heels. In snow- 
shoeing, of course, you need moccasins, 
or heel-less pacs of leather or rubber, 
depending on the wetness of the snow. 

Body covering is of less importance 
than footwear. As long as the feet are 
right, a trifle too much or too little 
clothing is a small matter. Wool, of 
course, is the rule, but there is nothing 
to be gained by being hidebound. In 
the heat of summer, wool apparel can 
greatly be overdone. 

Wool is mainly valuable in case of 
wetness, or in quick-changing climates. 
Being a poor conductor, it insulates 
the body from sudden changes of tem- 
perature. Midsummer is the only safe 
cotton season, and then it all depends 
on where you are going. Once, on 
August 28, I reached the 
5,600-foot summit of the 
Cascades at sunset. It had 
rained a good deal of the 
day, and snowed a little. I 
had taken a chance in wear- 
ing sleeveless, knee-length, 
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The hunter above, in loose-kneed, woolen 
knickers, 
difficulty getting over windfalls. Canvas 
trousers, 
bind at the knees, making climbs difficult 


INTHE WOODS: 


makes no noise and has little 


right, are dry but noisy, and 


cotton underwear, and I have 
seldom been so utterly miser- 
able, and so near perishing 
of cold. 

For all outdoor activity, clothing 
must be fairly loose, like the free and 
easy garments of Indian or Eskimo. 
What a lot of birds are alive because 
of tight shooting coats that bind the 
arms and shoulders! Nothing is more 
irritating than clothing that clings or 
catches when you are rowing or pad- 
dling, unless it is trousers of material 
that, on a hot, sweaty day, rolls on the 
inside of the leg against the saddle and 
blisters you. 

One of my own worst problems has 
been to find the best trousers for autumn 
in West-coast woods. There it is wet, 
rather than snowy, and always damp 
and cool. Heavy, waterproof canvas 
will keep the legs dry, but on a hunt 
you might as well take a brass band 
along! The loose, rubber, fisherman’s 
pants are, perhaps, a shade better, but 
they soon grow wet inside from per- 
spiration, and then they bind horribly, 
and straddling logs becomes painful. 
Mackinaw cloth is good until it gets 
soaked, and then the extra poundage 
is very wearying. Ordinary wool 
breeches serve well until the knees get 
wet and bind. A good compromise 


HANDY ITEMS FOR 
A HUNTER'S KIT 


This outfit contains, 
from left to right, a 
stout-bladed knife, a 
compass, a_ water- 
proof match safe, a 
rifleshell vial of gun 
oil, a hone, a piece 
of candle, adhesive 
tape, and a house- 
wife, or sewing kit 


would be heavy, wool-tweed, golf knick- 
ers with double seat and knees, and 
only enough plus-four effect to insure 
knee freedom. The hanging knee sheds 
a good deal of water that, with breech- 
es, simply runs down into the socks. 
The double seat is comfortable for sit- 
ting on damp logs, and the material, 
when sodden, is not so heavy as Mack- 
inaw. Also, of course, it is noiseless. 
Its only drawback is that the loose knee 
is more likely to catch on a snag than 
the tight-fitting type. 

It is always well to try out your out- 
fit before putting it to the test in the 
field. I once started a five-day Alaskan 
trip with a pair of new rubber-and- 
leather pacs. The seam caught my 
ankle joint, and, at the end of the first 
day, the pain was excruciating. Even 
new socks, too large or small, may 
cause trouble, especially if they get 
damp. A very fine wool or silk sock 
next to the skin, with a heavier one 
over it, may prevent chafing. The sock 
that gathers into a ball on the back 
of the heel, or works into a roll over 
the instep, may cripple you for days. 
Home-knitted socks of first-quality 
yarn, with a firm, elastic stitch, are 
best. 

Badly fitting shoes, socks, or other 
clothing are unimportant while driving 
to and from the office. But start uphill 
on a mountain trail, and about the time 
your lungs begin to work hard you will 
know about clothing. Start down again, 
and in an hour, when at every step 
your toes are crowded into the front of 
your shoes, you will learn whether your 
shoes and socks are correct and, per- 
haps, find that even toenails need 
proper care. 
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The art of sleeping out comfortably 
is learned only by experience. Of course, 
when you have a string of pack horses 
and guides to take care of things, there 
is no difficulty. But, on the back-pack- 
ing expedition, the winter snowshoe 
trip, the canoe trip, and even in motor 
camping in summer, 
when nights are cold 
and every pound weight 
and every cubic inch of 
space is at a premium, 
you must learn about 
beds. Many people seem 
afraid to sleep on the 
ground, and, in conse- 
quence, freeze nightly 
on canvas cots. These 
cots are excellent in 
warm weather, but im- 
possible in cold, unless 
fitted with warm mat- 
tresses. 

With beds you must 
compromise. Obviously, 
you cannot take along 
a heavy, eider-down 
sleeping bag or robe, 
the last word in com- 
fort, unless you have 
horse, canoe, or motor- 
car transportation. 
Then, too, there is the 
question of cost. Eider 
down is expensive. The 
things to remember are 
that duck down is the 
warmest and lightest 
material, but easily wet. 
Good, wool blankets are much heavier, 
but they are warm and will stand rough 
usage. Find out how much or how lit- 
tle bedding you need, if you can, by 
sleeping in the back yard. 

Trifles are important in every phase 
of outdoor life. The untested rifle or 
ammunition, for example, can provide 
plenty of trouble. The hunter who has 
not become thoroughly acquainted with 
his new rifle is sure to bungle. The 
safety in a new place, the change from 
lever to bolt; both may confuse you un- 
less you take pains to become familiar 
with the weapon before you need to use 
it in the woods. 

Once, in my callow hunting days, 
after a pump-gun season on birds, I 
gayly took up my lever-action Savage 
and gave chase to the elusive mule 
deer. One morning, I cut loose for a 


sw art x? . 


At the right, a pack-sack cover, a few poles, and a brush 
foundation combine to make an overnight shelter for the 
man who must travel light, and pack his camp on his back 
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Bed yourself down in the back yard for a night if you want to 
find out how much cover you will need on a trip. One blanket 
and a ground sheet, as illustrated above, may be sufficient 



















sure, forty-yard shot 
at the shoulder of 
a nice buck. All that 
happened was a 
shower of brisket 
hair on the snow. I 
looked at my rifle by 
and by. The rear 
sight was in the first 
notch, while I al- 
ways used it in the 
second! 

I could not follow 
that day, and, to help matters, it snowed; 
but next morning I found my deer’s 
track and trailed it all day. I ran it 
down and, at sunset, suddenly came 
face to face with it at twenty yards. I 
raised my rifle, but where in tarnation 
was that safety? My finger popped to 
the forward end of the guard, where it 
had been on the Remington pump! I 
felt all around for that little catch and 
it was not there. Then the heartless 
buck jumped away out of sight. 

I felt no more sad that night than I 
did years later when I had my one and 
only chance to get an Alaskan grizzly. 
I was lying on my tummy on a river 
bank, only 200 yards from the bear, 
and watched that big, tawny beauty 
gallop away because my flexible rear 
sight wobbled—pounded loose by a five- 
day trip on a pack horse. 


This pack sack, 
or pack board, 
has the proper 
balance to fit 
and ride easily 





Drying underwear over the fire after a rain. It is easier and more 
comfortable with two-piece underwear, which can be dried by halves 


A tiny vial of gun oil in the kit can 
be a godsend to a gun, or a fishing-rod 
ferrule. To have your safety stuck with 
gum or rust, while the birds are com- 
ing in, is distinctly annoying. A hone 
will keep fishhooks sharp. A little 
housewife of mending material in the 
kit—cotton and yarn, a button or two 
—may take the place of extra clothing. 
A good knife or belt ax in wet woods, 
or on winter hikes, may be the differ- 
ence between misery and a good trip. 
A few times in my life I have been 
caught in places where, without the belt 
ax, I would have spent a night on the 
snow. 

Probably no field of human endeavor 
offers such opportunity for little kinks 
and tricks, the making of big moments 
out of little things, as in fishing and 
hunting. It is the attention to the little 
details that counts. Show me a good 
fly-fisherman and I will show you a 
man who sees small things in their right 
perspective. Good hunters spend hours 
going over minutest details of their 
equipment. That is why they are good. 
And, I suppose, when we get down to 
it, because so much of our fishing and 
hunting is done in our minds, it is these 
little things that make these sports as 
fascinating as they are to all of us. 


a ‘ 
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By DARRELL EBBERT 


HEN I heard the kids on 

their way to school while I 

was working in the barn one 

morning, I was happier than 
I’d been for weeks. I didn’t have to go 
to school any more, the long summer 
was over, and the deer season just that 
much nearer. I had a brand-new rifle, 
and I'd have given a wheel off my bicy- 
cle just to take one shot at a deer 
with it. 

The only thing that didn’t seem like 
fall was the clear sky. Other years, 
in Oregon, we got rain before the deer 
season opened, but now everything was 
burning up. When opening day came, 
the woods were like tinder. Dad stood 
out back of the barn, and looked at the 
hazy ridges in the distance, and said 
he didn’t think I ought to go hunting 
and building camp fires with the woods 
as dry as they were. He didn’t have 
to tell me that, because I wasn’t a kid 
any longer. I knew enough to be care- 
ful. But I guess Dad was thinking a 
little, too, about the cord wood I hadn’t 
hauled in yet. 

When we got the paper that day, 
Dad grinned and handed it to me. I 
was swabbing the surplus oil from my 
new rifle. “On account of the danger 
of forest fires,” the paper said, ‘no 
deer hunting will be permitted until 
rain falls.” 

That was the last straw. I was too 
old to cry, and not old enough to swear 
around the house, so I just sat there, 
and stared at the paper. Finally I re- 
covered enough to wish that men who 
made laws like that could be made to 
haul wood till they relented. Mother 
said it wasn’t civilized to make wishes 
like that. Dad said that, as long as I 
couldn’t get the men down at the state 
capital to help me, I’d better get after 
that cord wood myself in the morning. 

Before I got that wood hauled, I 
hated the wood wagon as much as I 
hated those kill-joys in the forestry de- 
partment. Every time I loaded it, I’d 
slam the logs into the bed so hard the 
horses would start, but it was a stout 
wagon, and didn’t seem to mind. And, 
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There Stood Three Bucks! 


HUNTERS WITH A CONSCIENCE WILL KNOW WHY NONE FELL 


every time I jolted back and forth 
across the pasture, the wagon would 
make a noise that sounded as if it was 
laughing at me. Sometimes I got so 
mad with those forestry-department 
men I felt like laying the whip on the 
horses. But the sorrel mare and the 
bay never gave me the slightest excuse. 

The wood was hauled at last, but even 
that didn’t cheer me up as much as it 
should have, for the sun was still burn- 
ing up the hills. But the hills weren’t 
burning up any more than I was. It 
made me sick to think of a lot of men 
down at the capital, who didn’t know 
anything about a fire except in a gas 
range, telling campers like me they 
might set the woods on fire. 

I got on the family’s nerves, I guess, 
keeping the radio going, and hogging 
the paper every day, hoping to find 
out I could hunt. But I was always 
disappointed. One day I saw a piece 
that said one bunch of hunters had 
threatened to hunt, order or no order. 
By jingo! That was the stuff. Let all 
the hunters in Oregon do that. 

About a week later, it clouded up. 
I got to work on the rifle. And the 
next day it did rain. You had to look 
toward the trees to see it, and it didn’t 





last long, but it made me camp by the 
mail box, waiting for the paper. When 
the mail carrier handed me the paper, 
he made a clucking sound with his 
tongue, and drove on. I’m glad he 
couldn’t see my face as I read that 
the showers had been only local, and 
that the season would not open until 
we had a general rain. 

A day or so later, just before noon, 
Hank Starr, from up the canyon, came 
down to see Dad, and stayed for din- 
ner. Hank would rather hunt than eat, 
and I asked him how he felt at not 
being able to hunt. 

“Me?” he said. “Oh, I got one of 
my bucks a while back. Soon as I get 
time I’m going to get the other one.” 

Mother and Dad were shocked. They 
didn’t say anything then, but I knew 
that after dinner they’d tell me what 
kind of man Hank was. 

I had heard of shooting deer out of 
season, but I had never paid much at- 
tention to such talk before. Now I 
felt jealous of Hank. When I was alone 
after dinner, I began to wonder if I 
was a sucker not to get my buck the 
way he got his. The deer were put on 
earth for the benefit of the people who 
lived in the (Continued on page 67) 


Then a twig snapped and 
above the bush | saw 
another pair of antlers 
with four points. Three 
bucks standing petrified! 
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Illustrated by 
B. G. : 
SEIELSTAD a .. 


If | took a fish pole ghae 


and the old 12 gauge 
down to the common, 
| would land in the 
cooler in 2 minutes 


Dere frend Ed 


ELL, Ed, it looks 
like us_ shooting 
and fishing fellers 


never gets the brakes. What I 
mean is the old paistbords is 
stacked against us again, and eny 
time we draw cards its the duce or 
the tray, which dont never get you 
eny jack no matter how clost you 
play em, and you quit a cupple of 
dolars out enyway and maybe more. To 
cum rite down to brass tax, as the fel- 
ler sed, what is hapened is a lot of 
smart alicks up here in Mass. has got 
themselves together and got up one of 
these hear now assns. The name of it 
is the Mass. Fish and Game Protective 
Assn, and I aint saying assns aint al 
rite and more power to em, as the Bible 
says, but what gets my gote, Ed, is 
why the state of Mass. should of got al 
het up and start in protecting a red 
purch or a kivver or a hen fesant when 
enybody with eny cents knows a red 
purch or a hen fesant can protect him- 
self bettern a hole lot of us hunters and 
fishers can or ever could, aint that rite, 
Ed? 

What I mean is theys a hole lot of 
laws alreddy protecting most everything 
us fellers is shooting or fishing for, 
such as fish frequenting fresh water 
may be taken only by single hook at- 
tached to each line, except three flys 
may be used on a single leader, which I 
took word for word from the game 
laws of Mass. and about as easy to 
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By WM. CARY DUNCAN 


make eny cents out of as one of the 
time tables you get from the Boston 
and Albany R R when your going sum 
place and dont know whether your go- 
ing yet or not and want to find out if 
you can get there before you start go- 
ing, and if sumbody will be at the 
deepo to meat you when you get there 
etc. etc. 

Enyways what I want to know is 
why the state of Mass dont get wise to 
theirselves and start in protecting us 
shooters and fishers like they do other 
fethered game and furr-bearing mam- 
mals, seeing as how we cant protect 
ourselves no more than a rabit can nor 
half as much, and you know it. 

Probly I aint making myself clear, 
Ed, but I can put it diffrunt because 
when you cum to think of it a fesant is 
a hole lot smartern the averidge fisher 
or shooter ever thought of being, and 
as fur as kivvers go, all you got to do 
is set on the bank or in a bote with a 
wurm on a hook on the end of your 
line and it wont be no time till you find 
out a kivver has got me and you beet 4 


ways from sunday as fur as being 
smart and getting the wurm offen the 
hook without being caught at it till its 
too late and the wurm is all et up and 
you aint eny nearer getting the kivver 
than you was in the first place. You've 
got to keep putting smaller and smaller 
peeces of wurm on the hook til finaly 
the peeces get so small the kivver aint 
even interested and by that time its 
5 thirty probly, and you got to call it 
a day and start for home to do the 
chores. 

Well, Ed, of coarse thats neither hear 
nor there in one way. I just rote it to 
make myself clear, but at the same 
time it dont seem rite for the state of 
Mass to spend all that time and money 
protecting most evry kind of fish they 
is when even a bulhead aint eny more 
bulheaded than a hole lot of fishers and 
hunters is and then sum. 

Enyhow they has got up the assn and 
you can bet I aint going to let eny 
grass grow under my feat about riting 
to the state house in Boston Mass. about 
it and, dont worry, the letter I rite will 
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burn em up good and plenty, and like 
as not nip the hole thing in the bud as 
the feller sed, because if theys one 
thing I can do, if I do say so myself, is 
to rite, and all I want is a certain amt 
of protechshun same as the other fish 
gets. And enyway if it dont nip the 
hole thing in the bud, I guess I will of 
started these hear senniters thinking 
sum and eny time you got a senniter 
and like as not a guvviner even to 
thinking you done something, and I 
dont mean maybe, which is the latest 
wise crack up our way, Ed. 

And another thing I intend to rite 
the state house is whats the idea pro- 
tecting a rough growse, say, when a 
rough growse has fergot more ways of 
protecting themselves than me or you 
ever knew, Ed, and if you dont beleeve 
it come on out next fall and take a crack 
at sum of em and you will lern in lessen 
no time they aint in no more danger of 
getting hit than me or you is nor % as 
much, because a hole lot of fellers from 
the city will be out hear ramming 
round in the woods, hollering at their 
dogs and scaring all the game into the 
next township probly besides shooting 
at enything what moves if its only a 
chipmunk or a calf or me and you or 
eny other dum animals, because 4 of 
em dont know a rough growse from a 
Rode Island red and never will, like 3 
yrs. ago when one of em took me for 
a gray skurril, and its sore yet. 

I guess the only reason they got the 
idea they is hunters is on acct. of hav- 
ing one of those hear high toned im- 
ported forrin shotguns probly that cost 
about 6 or 7 hundred dolers cash when 
you know as well as I do they aint but 
one way you can get 6 or 7 hundred 
dolers cash into a shotgun and that is 
to shove the money down the baril. 
And no matter if its only number 7 or 
8 shot maybe, its no fun going back 
home and having the missus spend the 
best part of 1 evening picking bird 
shot out of the back of your neck, to 
say nuthing of losing the hole after- 
noon and like enough 3 or 4 ginny hens 
or young turkeys to boot. And even if 
























you got on one of these new fangled 
bulitproof vests, it aint eny reel pro- 
techshun because you get plugged in 
the head or the seat of your pants 
which I dont say is vital spots but both 
of which is useful to have with you, 
aint that rite, Ed? Which is what I 
intend to rite to the state house in 
Boston Mass. 

The same thing goes 
for their throwing lited 
matches and cigaret buts 
round regardless in the 
fall when everything is 
dryern one of parson 
Pringles sermons on Sun- 
day and like enough they 
cleen forgot whare they 
was at and had the idear 
my stubble field was a hi- 
toned club house in the 
city maybe, and they was 
setting round with their 
feet on the table and aim- 
ing for the cuspidoor, but 
bee that as it may they 
burned up the stubble and 
about 2% akers of my 
sprout land besides, and 
Jim Bradley, who I dont 
have to tell you is stone 
deef and has got a game 
leg in the bargain and is 
the fire cheef up here now, 
Ed, got 1 hand pretty 
near burned to a crisp be- 
fore they put it out etc. 
etc.,and he aint quit swar- 
ing about it to this day, 
which was 4 yrs. ago come December. 

On the other hand, as the feller sed, 
I reelize all shooters frum the city aint 
that way because a hole lot of em has 
got as much common cents as me or 
you and maybe more in sum ways and 
grate fellers in the bargain, like only 
last fall they was a cupple druv up to 
my place and ast if they could shoot 
and I sed how did I know but they 
could try and see as fur as I was con- 
cerned, but they didnt look it, beleeve 
me, because they was all dressed up in 
fancy hunting close etc. etc. 





a skurril, 
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Any time you got a senniter 
or a guvviner even to start 
thinking, you done something 





They shoot at anything 
that moves, like 3 yrs. 
ago one took me for 
It's sore yet 


But bee that as it may, they started 
off and long about 4 thirty p. m. they 
was back with no less than 3 rough 
growse and 4 fesants and 1 woodcock 
and 1 rabit and they didnt shoot only 
© times because I was out back of the 
barn shucking corn all p. m. and listen- 
ing to em and it was a case of 9 shells 
and 8 birds and 1 rabit 
which is some shooting 
ennyway you want to 
look at it, Ed, and the 
missus sed they must 
of been Skotch or had 
sum Skotch blood in 
em anyway because 
they shure was thrifty 
with their powder and 
shot and got value recd, 
ain’t that rite, Ed? 

But on the other 
hand, as I sed before, 
they was grate fellers 
in another way, be- 
cause when they was 
leaving they pulled the 
rabit out of their pocket 
and guv it to the missus 
to make a stew out of, 
and the tall one handed 
the kids 2 bits apeece 
which made 2 dolers 
and 25 cents in all, so 
they couldnt of been 
full blooded Skotch 
and must of had an 
out cross somewheres 
which you know as 
well as I do will crop 
up sumtimes even if its a long ways 
back, and beleeve me, Ed, they can 
cum up to my place and shoot eny 
time they feel like it and no questions 
ast, as the Bible says. And they must 
be other fokes in the city the same 
way, because one swallow dont make 
a summer, which is another wise crack 
I heard the other day. 

And another thing Im going to rite 
to the sennit and the guvviner is about 
these here fishing fellers, like last sum- 
mer a parcel of em was up to my pond, 
and when they was gone it seems they 
had tore down about % a rod of 
my stone wall trying to get after 
a woodchuck they must of seen run 
into the wall, and left a place so 
my cattle all run into the mowin 
and pretty near ruined it, and that 
gurnsy heffer with the white spot 
on her face et up a fish hook and a 
2 foot leader what was hitched to 
it which they left lying in the grass 
next the pond and pretty near dide 
frum it etc. etc. Same as if I took 
a fish pole and the old 12 gage 
dubble-baril and go down to Boston 
and start tramping round the com- 
mon or the publick garden maybe, 
shooting the pidgons and gray 
skurrils and ketching the gold fish 
in the frog pond and then probly 
tearing the wire out of a cupple of 
cages in (Continued on page 66) 


TAKING UP THE QUESTION OF HOW TO LIMIT 





THE BAG ON FARMERS, OUR DOG EDITOR MAKES 


A PLEA THAT'S FULL OF LOGIC AND CHUCKLES 





























ilver-Oided Dynamite 


There is startling, pulse-quickening sport in store for the 


E, I'VE never done any tarpon 

fishing, and I’ve yet to take 

my first salmon, so maybe I 

don’t know much about fight- 
ing fish, after all. 

But I have caught square-tail trout 
in the rock-paved lakes of Algoma, at 
the end of unblazed portages, and a 
twenty-inch square-tail is a brook trout, 
grown heavy and two-fisted. 

And I have landed a good brown 
trout or two, fishing at night while the 
caddis-fly hatch was on, fighting them 
in the pitch-black of a deep hole, with 
snags upstream and down, and fast wa- 
ter pawing at my wader tops. 

I have fought barrel-rolling small- 
mouths on a fly rod, bass that ran, and 
twisted, and bored, and then came up 
and jumped like broad, bronze sabers, 
standing on their tails, and shaking 
themselves to throw the hook. 

But all the fish I’ve tangled with since 
I caught my first pumpkinseed on a wil- 
low pole, are lily-livered and puny when 
stacked against the steelheads of Lake 
Charlevoix! If you'd like to meet some 
silver-sided dynamite, steelheads are it! 

Does the hair bristle on the back of 
your neck at the thought of a reel that 
whines a tortured song, a line that 
burns your thumb until you bleed, a rod 
that dips and wets its tip in homage to 
a better fighter than you are, pound 
for pound? 

Do you like to see a trout jump with 
a yard or more of daylight under his 








man who first pits his strength and angling skill against 


the vigorous cunning of these transplanted West Coast trout 


By BEN EAST 


belly every time he leaves the water, 
and glimpse a flash of silver 300 feet 
behind your boat, and to feel the fight 
travel up the tight, silk thread and go 
through you like a thousand volts? 

If you think you’d like that kind of 
fishing, I can tell you where to go. 
Drive north through Michigan, through 
Traverse City, and almost up to the 
Straits of Mackinac, and there, in Lake 
Charlevoix, you'll find all you want of it. 

The steelhead fishing in Lake Charle- 
voix has gained most of its fame with- 
in the last two years, but it isn’t new. 

The story told at Charlevoix is that, 
back in 1893, at the end of the Chicago 
World’s fair, an exhibit of western 
steelhead trout was dumped into Lake 
Michigan. 

About six or seven years later, a 
new kind of fish appeared in the Lake 
Charlevoix channel, 300 
miles or so north of the 
Chicago water front. On 
the first run, schools 
blackened the channel, 
and the natives netted a 
few, and sent them down 
state to the fish experts 




















The cruiser belonging to the author's host putting out from Round Lake 


for Lake Charlevoix in search of the steelheads. The Lady, on right, 
spends an anxious moment. At first, she thought lightning had struck 


to be identified. They were Western 
steelhead trout, the experts said, but 
nobody knows to this day whether 
they really came from that chance 
planting at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan. 

For the next ten or twelve years, 
Lake Charlevoix had some steelhead 
fishing that was the sensation of that 
part of the country. Then it tapered 
off, and veteran fishermen decided the 
trout had migrated to other waters. 

A few years ago, the Charlevoix 
Sportsmen’s Club decided to have a try 
at restoring steel- 
head fishing. They 
prevailed upon the 
U.S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries to lend a hand 
in getting steelhead 
eggs from Oregon. 
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They hatched the eggs, reared the fry 
until they were six or seven inches long, 
and planted them in the lake. The club 
has been planting from ten to twenty- 
thousand a year, for the last three or 
four years, and the steelhead fishing is 
getting better. 

The steelheads come at the top of the 
water, and they stay at the top, or 
several feet above it, until the show is 
over. They dote on live minnows, three 
or four inches long, towed along just 
under the surface, with maybe a small 
spinner ahead to kick up a rumpus. The 
weight of your line is up to you, but 
the leader should be long. 

Do I remember the first one I caught ? 
Is a man likely to forget the first time 
he was kicked by a mule? I remember 
him all right. 

I remember how I felt at the end of 
the first ten minutes—and the third ten 
minutes. I remember the steelhead’s 
first jump, and his last. I remember the 
first sight of his white belly as he rolled 
in surrender, a hundred feet behind the 
boat—and how he rolled down again 
and claimed a dozen yards of line from 
under my smoking thumb. 

I had heard a lot about the steelhead 
fishing. A friend warned me to use not 
less than three fifty-yard spools of silk. 
Others came back from Lake Charle- 
voix with stories of taking a dozen fish 
in an hour. If you landed one out of 
three that struck, you were doing well, 
they said. 

Finally, I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
We foreswore the opening of the bass 
season, the Lady and I, and went up to 
see for ourselves. It didn’t take us long. 

Stretched out on the cushioned seat 
of Don Clothier’s motor boat, trailing 
two minnows an even hundred yards 
back in the lake, we were no more than 
ten minutes out of the channel where 
Round Lake opens out into Lake 
Charlevoix when a stick of silver-sided 
dynamite exploded and the Lady’s rod 
tip jerked down. The reel spool came 
to life under her thumb, and she yelled 
as if lightning had struck! 

“Let him run, let him run!” Don ex- 
horted, but the trout was already run- 
ning. I was reeling in feverishly, to re- 
trieve my line, and keep it clear of her 
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fish. Out of the tail of one eye, I saw the steel- 
head leave the water in a long, plunging leap, so 
far behind the boat it didn’t seem there was any 
connection. And there wasn’t—then. 

I felt the Lady’s defeat as keenly as if my own 
line had gone slack. No need to look at her face, 
no need to ask what or why. She had handled 
him too hard and he wouldn’t stand for it. When 
she brought her hook to the boat, it was pulled 
out straight. 

We let our lines out again, and I bet her it 
would be my turn next, but, even while we were 
laying the wager, her rod snapped down with a 
jerk that almost tore it from her hands. Far be- 
hind, the trout leaped, and rolled, and leaped 
again, and then he ran. She gave line freely and 
waited till his first savage flurry was ended. 

I brought my line in, and 
she started the fish toward 
the boat. He came willingly 
enough for the better part of 
fifty yards. Then he turned 
and ran again, tugging her 
rod down, and robbing her of 
half the line she had gained. 
At the end of his run, he shot 
to the top and went cork- 
screwing out of the water 
three times like a mustang 
fighting a lariat. The Lady 
groaned through clenched 
teeth. But when he fell back 
(Continued on page 62) 















Even after the net has been slipped under him, the 
steelhead churns the water in his battle for freedom 


Steelheads in the frying pan. 
scent of balsams, there are few things to compare 
with the aroma of these savory trout at breakfast 


Only six of them, 
but, when they are 
steelheads, that's 
a good day's work. 
Below, the author 
getting acquainted 
with the tumpline, 
a knowledge which 
comes in handy in 
northern Michigan 



















Mingling with the 
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Throwing down lever. The left hand 
holds rifle firm, right forefinger 
thrusts against the trigger guard 


N THE hunting field, the speed 
of shooting normally used is 
rapid fire. Since most of us 
have lost, or neglected to ac- 

quire, the ability to slink noise- 
lessly through the forest, virtu- 
ally all the game we see is 
forewarned, and already on the 
move for other parts. Our first 
shot usually must be delivered 
with all possible speed, and, if 
that does not stop our game, 
succeeding shots must follow in rapid 
succession. Even when stalking moun- 
tain game in more or less open country, 
we frequently have occasion to use 
rapid fire. 

This emphatically does not mean you 
should try to imitate a machine gun, in 
the hope that a lucky shot will score. 
That method too often results in failure, 
or in letting crippled game escape. The 
thing to strive for is rapidity with ac- 
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Magazine clippings 
of animals, tacked 
to a bedroom wall, 
make 
improve your speed 
by regular, brief, 
snapping practice 


COL. TOWNSEND 
WHELEN 


§ paw most condi- 
tions of hunting, 
it easy to game is a fast-moving 
target, and your shots 
must be delivered with 
speed and accuracy. In 
this instructive article, a 
rifle expert, who has 
taught hundreds of men, 
suggests some methods 
of dry practice which 
will help you to bring 


down game successfully 





Completion of lever closing. The comb of the stock is being 
squeezed between cheek and base of thumb to stop side swing 


curacy—each hit well into or just be- 
hind the shoulder of the buck, bull, or 
ram. Such skill is not difficult to ac- 
quire, if you give to markmanship the 
same study and practice you would de- 
vote to acquiring form in tennis or golf. 

There is a vast difference between the 
rapid fire of the expert rifleman and that 
of the beginner or the shooter who has 
never before been hurried. The shooting 
of the expert on the rifle range is fast, but 



























Accurate RAPID FIRE 


never hurried. Every motion is smooth. 
The shots are delivered with a regular, 
even beat, a string of five shots averag- 
ing about fifteen seconds. Some men 
get five shots off in twelve seconds, 
some in eighteen, the time limit being 
twenty seconds. Thus the trained shot 
rarely varies his time more than a sec- 
ond or two. If you watch him shooting, 
you will notice that he does not hesi- 
tate or linger over one shot, and try to 
make up for it by snatching or jerking 
the rest. His bolt seems to fly open and 
shut at exactly the right instant by a 
mere flick of the wrist, without seeming 
effort, and his rifle stays at his shoulder 
all the time. Once in every three sec- 
onds or so, his bullets drive through the 
target, all bulls or very close 4's. 

The beginner, on the other hand, 
jerks, snatches at the bolt, or grabs the 
lever and trigger, flinches, jams his 
rifle frequently, and often winds up with 
a total miss, or about twenty seconds 
overtime. His score will vary all the 
way from a goose egg to about ten out 
of a possible twenty-five points. Unless 
he studies and practices the proper 
technique, mere practice makes him 
worse instead of better. 

It costs extremely little in either time 
or money to improve your rapid shoot- 
ing. This is because ninety percent of 
it can be learned in your own home in 
odd moments by practicing dry shoot- 
ing, fifteen minutes a day. In fact, this 
is the only way to learn it, as thousands 
of us have found out. 

Search through your old files of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE until you have found two pic- 
tures of deer or similar animals, one 
broadside, and the other head 
or stern-on, both about three 
inches high. Clip them out in 
outline, paste them side by 
side on a piece of brown pa- 
per, and color the figures 
black. Tack this target on 
the wall of your bedroom in 
a good light. This is your 
home range for rapid-fire 
practice. 

It does not injure any good 
center-fire rifle to snap it re- 
peatedly, but the word “snap”’ 
is, unfortunately, misleading. 
Never snap. In dry shooting, 
every shot is to be as careful- 
ly held, aimed, and squeezed 
as though it were the last 
shot in an important match. 
And every series or score of 
five shots in rapid fire is to 
be studied to eliminate mis- 
takes and to improve your shooting. 

The first shot is more important than 
the remaining four. When you make it, 
your game usually is closer, moving 
slowly, and is not yet alarmed by the 
report of the rifle. Try to make it a bull 
(shoulder hit). This first shot is called 
a snapshot. You throw your rifle to 
your shoulder, and fire as soon as you 
can catch aim. For this reason, start 
each string of five shots on your home- 
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Gets the Game 


practice range with the rifle 
down at ready, uncocked or with 
the safety on. 

In rifle matches you are al- 
lowed twenty seconds for five 
shots, the time being taken from 
the command “commence firing” 
until the command “cease fir- 
ing.” But, at the beginning, 
make the time thirty seconds, 
and do not shorten it until you 
feel that doing so will not unduly 
hurry you. Make haste slowly. 

In dry shooting, you can learn 
five things: 

First, to cock the rifle quickly 
and noiselessly, or to throw off 
the safety; 

Second, to bring the rifle 
swiftly to the shoulder in a 
steady firing position, so that the 
sights come on or very close to 
the target, and to stop the sway- 
ing of the rifle by cheek and 
thumb pressure; 

Third, to take up all permissi- 
ble pressure on the trigger, in- 
cluding the slack in a bolt-action 
trigger; 

Fourth, to perfect the aim, 
and the natural, careful squeeze- 
off of the trigger the first time 
your sights swing well onto the 
shoulder of your target buck; 

Fifth, to operate the lever or 
bolt smoothly, surely, rapidly, yet 
not hurriedly, for the next shot. 

Besides this, you can learn to 
repeat the last four steps, al- 
ways keeping the butt of the 
rifle to the shoulder, until all 
five shots have been fired. 

Five strings of five shots each 
are enough for a day’s practice. 
Rest a minute between strings. 
If you do not have a friend to 
keep time for you, you can esti- 
mate it yourself. Better still, 
hang just above your target a 
photographic timer, whichis like 
a large alarm clock, but which 
has a large second hand instead 
of minute hand. 

Dry shooting should be con- 
tinued four or five times a week 
until the technique becomes sub- 
conscious, that is, until you do 
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Opening the bolt for rapid fire. The rifle is canted to 
the right, and the head is still in the aiming position 


In the second stage, the bolt is to the rear, as, without 
moving the gun, the marksman shifts his head out of line 


Last motion of closing the bolt. The 
cheek has started to press against 
the comb to stop possible side swing 


it perfectly, naturally, and with- 
out thinking about it. Never 
hurry, but let speed come from 
acquired smoothness, and from 
the elimination of false motions, 
and mistakes. 

The procedure in dry shoot- 
ing, or, as we call it in military 
parlance, rapid-fire exercises, is 
simple. We will suppose that 
you are using a lever-action rifle. 
To begin, cock the hammer with 
the thumb, holding back slight- 
ly on the trigger until the ham- 
mer is completely back. This 
keeps the sear from clicking, 
which sound might alarm the 
game. At the same time, raise 
the rifle to the shoulder, and 
drop the cheek to the comb, try- 
ing to do so with one smooth, 
direct motion, which will bring 
the sights onto the target and 
hold them there. Squeeze the 
comb of the stock between the 
cheek and the ball of the right 
thumb to stop the rifle’s sway- 
ing. Place all the pressure you 
dare on the trigger. The first 
time the sights swing well onto 
the shoulder of the target buck, 
squeeze off the trigger careful- 
ly, trying to time the squeeze so 
that the front sight is well into 
the center of the shoulder when 
the hammer falls. 

The instant the shot is ‘‘fired,” 
pull back hard on the forearm 
with the left hand to hold the 
butt plate to the shoulder, and, 
with the right hand, throw the 
lever down smartly as far as it 
will go. Don’t be afraid of 
throwing it down too hard; you 
can’t hurt it that way. At the 
same time, push your forefinger 
against the trigger guard. When 
the breech is all the way open, 
pull back and up on the lever, 
also (Continued on page 64) 


Rapid-fire shooting for left-handers. Left, the heel of 
the hand about to push the bolt forward. Above, the left 
forefinger pushes the bolt down, completing operation 
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The author with 
the Magnum 10 
he likes best for 
these wary birds 


finest of all shotgun sport 
hunting the big sage grouse, 
the largest American grouse 
and the most peculiar in habits. 
Old, male birds of this species 
are at least twice as large as 
the big sooty, or blue, grouse, 
and, with their long, mottled, 
tapering tails, are as beautiful 
as you can find. The neck is 
barred with white, and the blue- 
gray breast marked by a wide, 
black band. Most of the back 
is mottled gray. 

In spring, the birds come 
down to the lower valleys to 
mate and nest, and in early 
mornings the peculiar booming 
note of the cocks may be heard. 


ACH year a few Western 
states offer some of the 






Trailing an eager dog up a bird-filled valley, a treat to tense any hunter's nerves 
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WORK FAST.. 


At this season, they congregate in large 
flocks, the cocks strutting for all the 
world like a turkey gobbler, with their 
tails fanned, and their breasts puffed 
out. As soon as the first rays of the 
sun strike the valley, the flocks take 
wing in a body, flying to the higher, 
sage-covered slopes. They seem to get 
up more silently than any grouse I 
know of, taking to the air like a flock 
of gray ghosts. 

While they always nest in the sage, 
the hens take the baby chicks to the 
first available hay meadow as soon as 
the alfalfa is green, and there raise 
them. The young mature early, and are 
nearly grown by August 1. When no 
hay meadows can be found, the grouse 
may, during the very hot summer 
weather, be found around little springs, 
high in the sage brush. After wheat 
fields have ripened, they fre- 
quent these, but seem always 
to prefer an alfalfa field if one 
can be reached. When winter 
sets in, the birds return in huge 
flocks to winter quarters on 
some big sage flat, or series of 
sage-covered hills, feeding 
solely on the sage brush. 

I know of no other grouse 
that can do so well with so 
little help. If not shot to ex- 
cess during the season, they 
will furnish great sport year 
after year. They are excellent 
table birds, especially the 
young, which, when fried, have 
just enough sage taste to add 
zest. Old birds are best stuffed 
and baked like a turkey. A 
cock is nearly as large as a 
small turkey hen. 

A few days before the season 
opens, they may be seen waik- 
ing sedately along the side 


2 of the road, but the moment 


In a tribute to the mighty game 
bird of the sagebrush, a veteran 
hunter touches on the habits and 
characteristics that make it a 
constant challenge and fill each 


hunt with soul-satisfying sport 


By 
ELMER KEITH 
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opening day dawns they disappear. As 
they frequent open country, they soon 
get very wild, and it is often hard to get 
near enough to hit them even with 
heavy duck loads. A hunter goes a long 
way without seeing a single bird, and 
then suddenly a flock will appear from 
nowhere. He can usually tell by the 
tracks among the sage roots when he is 
in a likely section. 

I have enjoyed many pleasant days 
with these grand birds, and have tried 
almost every kind of gun and load on 
them. They are so big they are not 
nearly so difficult to hit as other grouse. 
Twice I have killed the limit with Mrs. 
Keith’s 20 gauge Ithaca, but several 
times I have had to give a bird the 
second barrel. Even then it would sail 
off before falling, and I wasted a lot of 
time hunting wounded birds, and even 
lost some cripples, which I hate to do. 
I therefore decided that I wanted noth- 
ing lighter than a 12 bore, with heavy 
duck loads, and coarse shot. The big 
bodies and heavy bones of the birds are 
too hard to be penetrated with small 
shot. Though sage grouse may be taken 
at the start of the season with almost 
any gun and load, only heavy guns are 
effective once they become wild, and get 
up at long range. For the first few days 
of the season, the 12 bore suits me, but 
later my Super 10, with one and five 
eighths ounces of 4’s, is by all odds the 
best bet. 

Although we are allowed four birds a 
day, anyone who can kill four such 
grand birds will have something to re- 
member. Two years ago, the season 
opened August 10, and lasted until 
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IT'S SAGE HENS 


August 25. Lieut. Evan Miller, Dr. Rich, 
and I made the best of the opportunity 
by driving up the Lemhi valley. 

Arriving at our hunting ground, we 
started working an alfalfa meadow. We 
then crossed a deeply washed canyon 
through breast-high sage to another 
meadow without jumping a single bird. 
After that we split up. I soon heard the 
doctor’s 12 gauge Winchester pump 
playing a tune, but it wasn’t entirely 
merry. He had jumped only three birds, 
and those were too far away. 

Hunting out that field and another 
adjacent to it, we still jumped no more 
birds, and decided that, as the season 
was nearing an end, the big grouse must 
have taken to the sage. We began to 
work out a steep, heavily covered sage 
canyon that led down to the creek. 
When about halfway down, things be- 
gan to happen. First a flock rose in 
front of the lieutenant, who killed 
one and missed another with his 
double Parker 12 bore, both the 
doctor and I being completely out 
of range. Soon the lieutenant 
jumped another bunch, and again 
brought down a fine bird. 

Working the left rim of the gulch, 
[I came in for the next sport. An enor- 
mous bunch rose silently at my left, 
then leveled off. Though large, the 
birds have good speed when once 
under way, and I had just time to 
pick off two birds hefore the flock 
was gone. The sage was about four 
feet high, and, though I marked the 
down birds as well as I could, I 
climbed back and forth on that hot, 
dusty hillside for a half hour before 
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I found them. The big Ithaca and No. 4 
shot had killed cleanly. 

We marked the flock as it sailed over 
the canyon, zoomed over the next ridge, 
and seemed to settle in a sage flat a half 
mile away. As we followed, the doctor 
swung over to our left, and soon big, 
gray grouse were rising all around 
him. As the wind had begun to blow, 
the shooting was not easy, but he 
dropped one bird, and I went over to 
help him find it. After a half hour’s 
search, we had failed to find it. Then 
suddenly it rose out of the sage beyond 
the doctor’s range, and passed me at 
sixty yards, going like the wind. I gave 
it plenty of lead, but missed, then in- 
creased my lead, and killed it with the 
second barrel. 

The lieutenant decided to hunt the 
south side of the ridge, while the doctor 
and I con- (Continued on page 48) 
























Strong and big, a 
sage hen demands 
a powerful load if 
you are to bring 
back anything like 
the limit. For a 
bird of its size it 
will surprise you 
with its fleetness 








A gratifying bag of 
the birds taken on 
a one-day hunt in 
Idaho. From left to 
right, the hunters 
are Cale Dickey, 
his father, W. L. 
Dickey, and Keith 








































First Aid for Your 
CAMERA 


By ALFRED P. LANE 





Straightening a lens standard that has been bent backward by 
a fall. The thumbs press forward till it is parallel with back 


The ingenious yet simple stunts described here 
by an expert outdoor photographer will enable 
you to overcome even serious mishaps and bring 


home all of the pictures you set out to take 


ee HAT would you do in a 

case like that?” Charley 

Wilson barked challenging- 

ly the night after he got 
back from his hunting trip. “There 
I was a good 200 miles from the near- 
est camera store, and the test film I 
developed after I dropped the camera 
gave me a bunch of pictures as fuzzy 
as a six weeks’ growth of whiskers. 
The only thing to do was just what I 
did—-stow the camera away and forget 
about pictures for the rest of the trip!”’ 

I wasn’t very sympathetic. 

“Charley,” I countered, “what would 
you have done if, instead of running 
into trouble with your camera, you had 
found that your rifle shot about a foot 
to the left at fifty yards. You wouldn't 
have put the rifle away just because 
there wasn’t a gun store handy, would 
you?” 

“Certainly not,” he growled. “Any 
dub ought to be able to fix the sights 
on his rifle. But cameras are different.” 

“The trouble is,’’ I said, “that a lot 
of outdoorsmen think a camera is a 
mysterious and complicated instrument, 
above and beyond the ordinary laws of 
mechanics.” 

A surprisingly large number of com- 
mon camera troubles, I explained, can 
be remedied in camp by the outdoors- 
man without the aid of any special ap- 
paratus or elaborate instruments. One 
man of my acquaintance continued to 
get good pictures on his trip after a 
fall upon a sharp rock had chipped out 
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- madeincamera bodies, 


of the front of the lens 
a piece that represent- 
ed roughly one fourth 
of the total area. I’ve 
seen torn and punc- 
tured bellows patched 
and repaired till they 
looked like a squashed 
plug hat. Yet their 
owners kept on taking 
good pictures.I have 
seen cameras dropped 
overboard, shutters 
apparently hopelessly 
jammed, huge dents 





and yet picture tak- 
ing went right on. 

If you have the mis- 
fortune to drop your 
camera when it is open, several un- 
pleasant things can happen. The luck- 
iest break you can get is to have the 
camera land so that the only damage 
is a dent, or a tear in the leather cov- 
ering. For a tear, the remedy is ex- 
ceedingly simple. If the covering is 
ripped up and not completely torn 
away, it can be cemented down again 
with ordinary household cement of the 
cellulose type. Put a little cement in 
the crack or tear, and spread it in such 
a way that all the surface receives a 
light coat. Leave the tear open till 
this coat has dried, then apply more ce- 
ment, and, after wiping off the surplus, 
hold the tear closed with your finger 
for a few minutes. 


Half of it fuzzy, the lower 
photo indicates effect of a 
bent standard. The top view 
shows how photo should look 


























When the camera lands either on the 
folding front or on the lens standard 
itself, the lens will almost certainly be 
thrown out of focus. One of the accom- 
panying photos, showing a man beside 
a forest pool, indicates how a picture 
taken just after the camera has been 
dropped would look. The sharpness of 
the picture, while perfectly good at one 
side, decreases till, at the other side, all 
detail is lost. 

What happened was that the lens 
standard, in falling, was bent so badly 
that the axis of the lens no longer 
formed a right angle with the plane of 
the film. The lens standard must, there- 
fore, be straightened. The bend can be 


taken out (Continued on page 42) 
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LEE GEHLBACH 


ena Nl Dest Ch 7— 
stands terrific strain in his meteoric 


power-dives and blinding pull-outs, as planes 
disintegrate in mid-sky! 










STRAIGHT DOWN from 4 miles 
up—Gehlbach tears earthward 
at 400 to 600 m.p.h. At the 
bottom of the dive —a sharp 
pull-out wrenches plane and 
pilot to the limit. Such tests 
make planes safer. Just a tiny 
flaw — and the plane can fly to 
pieces. But Lee Gehlbach eats 
heartily and enjoys his food. 
Note the Camel in his hand — 
one of the many Camels that Lee 
enjoys during and after meals. 
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136, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





“SMOKING CAMELS HELPS TO KEEP MY DIGESTION 
TUNED UP AND RUNNING SMOOTH”WWHWH, SAYS LEE 


™ AMELS set me right!” Gehlbach says. “I smoke f/ gt 
Camels with my meals and afterward —for diges- WL ZA < 
tion’s sake. And when I say that Camels don’t get on 


my nerves, it means a lot.” Fobaccet 
















Good digestion and healthy nerves are important 






assets for everyone. So make Camel your cigarette. 
Enjoying Camels at mealtime and after speeds up the 











Camels are made from finer, “~—* 







flow of digestive fluids — increases alkalinity _ helps MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS - 
bring a sense of well-being. For digestion’s sake — for ... Turkish and Domestic... SS) 
invigorating “lift” and mildness — smoke Camels! than any other popular brand. 
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First Aid for Your Camera 


either by a sharp blow, or by 


method is more easily con- 
trolled, and should be used un- 
less the standard is so rigid 
that bending by hand is impos- 
sible. If the lens standard has 
been bent backward, grasping 
it with both thumbs and fore- 
fingers, as shown in one of the 
illustrations, and pushing for- 
ward with the thumbs will 
often do the trick. 

To tell definitely when you 
have the lens flange and the 
film plane parallel to each 
other, you need a spirit level, 
and it is unlikely that such an 
instrument will be on hand in 
camp. However, if you are able 
to straighten a picture on the 
wall by eyesight, then you can 
straighten your camera lens 
enough for practical purposes 
by holding the camera at arm’s 
length and noting whether the 
front of the lens flange seems 
to be parallel with the back of 
the camera. If the lens is out 
of line enough to effect the 
focus greatly, the flange will 
look far from parallel to any man with 
a reasonably accurate eye. The second 
photo of the man at the pool shows how 
a picture should look after the lens has 
been trued by this method. 

If instead of the lens standard itself, 
the folding front, on which the lens 
standard rides, is bent, the error in 
focus is not likely to be great. In many 
cases, the upward bend of the folding 
front can be compensated for by bend- 
ing the lens standard forward till the 
two errors balance each other, and the 
lens axis is kept at right angle to the 
plane of the film. A piece of tissue pa- 
per, stretched across the opening in the 
back of the camera, will enable you to 
check the correctness of the lens posi- 
tion by comparing the image produced 
at one side with the other. 

Don't worry about a lens scratch if 
it isso small that you can’t see it except 
by examining the lens closely. Such 
scratches will not affect your pictures. 
But, if the scratch is deep and jagged, 
or a piece of the lens surface has been 
chipped out, your pictures will be dull 
and flat. This is caused by the diffusion 
of light over the picture area by the 
damaged portion of the glass, and is es- 
pecially noticeable when you take a 
picture against the light. The remedy 
for the trouble is quite simple. 

Take a candle or kerosene lamp and 
deposit a heavy coat of lamp black on 
any clean surface, such as the side of a 
tin can or plate. With a clean handker- 
chief, wipe a heavy smudge of the lamp- 
black into the scratched or chipped area 
of the lens, then clean off all the sur- 
plus from the lens surface, being care- 
ful not to disturb the lampblack on the 
scratched or chipped area. The lens will 
then take just as good pictures as ever, 
although its speed will be reduced in 
proportion to the blackened area. 
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Patching a light leak in a crease of 
a steady pressure. The latter the bellows. Black paper, though not 
durable, will make a repair that will 
last until the job can be done right 


Minor tears in the covering of cameras 
can be easily repaired in the woods or 
on the trail by gluing down torn part 


(Continued from page 40) 


In repairing a damaged bellows, you 
can disregard its appearance, but the 
repair must not interfere with the abili- 
ty of the bellows to fold properly. 

When a bellows is injured or torn on 
one of the flat surfaces, repair is very 
easy. Just cement a piece of black pa- 
per over the tear or hole, using the 
cellulose cement already mentioned. If 
there is no other black paper handy, 
cut a small piece from the end of the 
backing paper on a roll of film. 

If the tear in the bellows involves one 
of the creases, paper is not entirely sat- 
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Harsh Sunlight Pictures 


Question: When I take pictures under an 
overcast sky, my pictures turn out nicely, but, 
when I shoot in strong direct sunlight, the re- 
sults are like so much soot and whitewash. All 
the shadows are completely black, with no de- 
tail—J. D. DeV., Mass. 


Answer: If you are developing and printing 
or enlarging your own films, the solution of 
your problem is to cut down the developing 
time of the negative, or to use a softer grade of 
paper in printing or enlarging. Be careful to 
give full exposures on your shots in bright sun- 
light. Even slight underexposure will greatly 
aggravate the soot and whitewash effect in such 
harsh light. This doesn’t apply to distant 
scenes with the sun nearly behind you. In such 
cases, even a slight overexposure will give flat 
and uninteresting results.—A. P. L. 


Using Gelatine Filters 


Question: What is the best way to use gel- 
atine filters?—D. K., New Hampshire. 


Answer: The simplest and easiest way to 
use the Wratten gelatine filters on a small, hand 
camera is to make a light, cardboard mounting 
that will slip over the lens, and hold a small 
circle of gelatine, cut from the standard 2-in. 
square. Then make a case for your filters from 
a small tin box so that they will be protected 
from moisture and dirt when not in use.—A. P. L. 














isfactory, for in time it will crack and 
let in light. However, if thin, black pa- 
per, such as that in which sewing 
needles are packed, is available, cement- 
ing a layer of paper on the outside of 
the bellows at the crease and another 
layer on the inside at the same point, 
using very little cement, will give you 
a repair that usually will last out the 
trip. If no thin paper is at hand, ce- 
ment a layer of thin cloth both outside 
and inside, and rub it thoroughly wit} 
lampblack before the cement dries. 

Dropping a camera may easily cause 
a light leak at one of the seams, if it 
hits in such a way as to damage the 
removable back. In any camera, the 
close-fitting angles of the back are 
painted black to trap light. A fall may 
chip off some of the paint, leaving shiny 
surfaces to reflect the light through the 
joint. After the back has been bent back 
to shape by hand or with the aid of a 
stone and some small blocks of wood 
the shiny spot can be smeared with 
lampblack, to last until you get home 

Dropping your camera into water is 
annoying but not fatal. The first thing 
to do is to open the back, and remove 
the film, which the water will have 
spoiled. If the water is salt, “dunk 
the camera in two successive pails of 
fresh water as quickly as_ possible 
After screwing out both front and rear 
lens-elements, open the camera to pi 
ture-taking position. Leave the back 
open, or, if it is detachable, leave it 
off. Wipe off all surplus water, an 
shake as much as you can out of thé 
shutter. Place the camera near enoug! 
to the fire to let it get hot, but not to 
hot to touch. Leave it there for severa 
hours, with the shutter facing the fir« 
Occasionally, work the shutter, an 
turn the camera from one side to thi 
other, so that moisture remaining i! 
the shutter will be dried out. 

With the exception of cellulose cement 
nothing has been mentioned in these in 
structions that you will not find in an 
camp. Cellulose cement is so useful i! 
making repairs to other equipment, yo 
will find it worth-while to carry a tube 
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His pocketbook sets the 
pace for his hunting trips 








... yet he can afford to 
bring home a movie record 





TJE HAS TO PLAN every “shoot” 

far in advance —and save up 
for it, too. But inexpensive as his 
trips must be—he can still afford 
a movie record of the big moments. 


A much less expensive camera 
and film now make it possible. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight has put movies 
well within the modest budget. It 
was designed for people who wanted 
to make movies— but thought them 
too expensive. 


With this new camera, movies 
cost but a few cents a scene. Let 


your dealer show you the Eight and 
the wonderful movies it makes. 


Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome 
for Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Just load your Eight with Koda- 
chrome, and “shoot.” Color movies 
are as easy to make as black-and- 
white. No extra equipment isneeded 
for all ordinary shots. The color is 
in the film... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 


.. - home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 
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HOME MOVIES at a fraction of their former 
cost. A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak 
Eight Film runs as long on the screen as 100 
feet of amateur standard home movie film. 
The Eight makes 20 to 30 black-and-white 
movie “‘shots’’—each as long as the average 
scene in the newsreels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. Ciné-Kodak 
Eight is small, sturdy—costs but $34.50. As 
easy to use as a Brownie. 


























Here's aLOG CABIN 


Exterior view of the chimney. At the right can be 
seen how kitchen logs are butted to living room 


, 


HEN it comes to offering a 
maximum return of shelter 
and pleasure for an absolute 
minimum of expense, you’ve 
got to hand it to the log cabin. My wife 
and I have now built our third, learning 
more about this fascinating business 
every time we undertake it. As we sit 
on the veranda of our cabin, in the 
fragrant pine woods of Maryland, it 
seems to us that, in constructing your 
own log cabin, the resultant thrill of 
having a home which you have created 
yourself, and which embodies your own 
ideas and your own workmanship, 
offers a recompense far beyond the 
moderate outlay that is necessary. 

The main requirements for building 
a practical and inexpensive log cabin 
are comparatively simple, whether you 
seek a summer or week-end place or, 
as we did, a year-round home. All you 
really need are the ability to use com- 
mou tools, nearness to a reasonably 
priced supply of straight poles, spare 
time at week-ends or vacations, and, 
most important, the willingness to do 
the work right as you go along, even if 
it takes time. 

A log cabin such as described here is 
a matter of seventy-five percent labor 
and twenty-five percent material cost 

an excellent combination for those of 
us who are long on spare time, but 
short on cash. 

In building this cabin, we tried to in- 
corporate the good points of our pre- 
vious cabins and to eliminate the bad 
ones. It was designed to provide a 
sixteen-foot-square living room, a six- 
by-ten kitchen, a bedroom of the same 
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size, a woodshed, and verandas 
in back and front. 

We departed from the usual 
custom of building solid walls 
and sawing out the window and 
door openings later, because to 
do so would have required long, 
straight logs, and we wished to 
use only short logs, which could 
be handled easily. Preliminary 
wall plans were drawn to a scale 
of one inch to the foot, and logs 
were sketched in, figuring on 
six-inch stock. From this, we 
estimated approximately the 
number and length of logs re- 
quired to build the main cabin. 
The only long logs were for the 
tier below the doors, another 
tier above the doors and win- 
dows to tie in everything, and 
the lower logs in the gables. 

For pine logs of thirty usable 
feet, we paid twenty-five cents 
each, cutting and hauling them 
ourselves from a woods adjacent to our 
land, which is on an isolated tributary 
of Chesapeake Bay, 
within thirty-five 
miles of Washing- 
ton. The trees were 
unusually uniform, 
and we saved the 
best for the long 
lengths, and had no 
difficulty working 
the more numerous, 
shorter logs out of 
the others. 

Trees were sawed 
during January, 
February, and 
March, not only to 
utilize winter week- 
ends, but because 
logs cut then look 
best later when they 
are barked. Sum- 
mer-cut logs may 
peel more easily, 
but, after barking, 
they take on a 
greenish mildew 
which, if not scraped 
off, turns black. 

As they were cut, 
the trees were sawed 
to length, according 
to the log plans, but 
not barked. After 
the logs had been 
sorted, marked, and 
hauled to the cabin 
site, they were 
stacked in piles ac- 
cording to their 


Simplified plans and instructions to enable you to 
create in your spare time a comfortable lodge for 


your summer vacation or for your fall hunting trip 


By J. A. EMMETT 


length. For hauling logs, stone, and 
gravel, we bought an old automobile 
for $35, fitting a rough box behind the 
coupé body into which we loaded 
shorter lengths. Long poles’ were 
snaked along behind. 

Heavy posts of locust were set in for 
the four corners, with an extra pair 
under each wall, the tops a foot above 
the ground. Large, straight poles were 
selected for the bottom tier, and 
barked. The ends were let into one 
another at the corners, and then spiked 
down. Door, window, and fireplace 
frames were made of two-by-six-inch 
pine. During building, the frames wer« 
kept square with a bracing of diagonal 
slats. The bottom logs were cut into 
for a couple of inches wherever we had 
planned door frames. We leveled the 
frames, spiked the bottoms, and nailed 
temporary supports to keep them 
plumb. The bottom sill was to be cut 
out for the fireplace opening later, but, 
during building, it was left in place for 
strength. When the bottom logs were 
cut, the ends would rest on posts at 





Living room ready for roof, showing the position of cross poles 
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You Can Build Yourself 


,OAKUM 


ROSSCUT-SAW 


SPLIT OUT 


Details of notching and splicing the 
logs, and tying in the logs in gables 


Work table 
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Floor plan of the 
cabin, and, at left, 
a cutaway view to 
show arrangement 
of the built-in fur- 
niture, shelves, and 
ample closets 


Completed and occupied, the cabin blends 
perfectly into its forest setting, a haven 
for week-end trips, or year-round living 


that point and be tied into the masonry. 
The frame opening was seven feet wide 
and mantel-high, so that the ends of 
the logs to that height could come into 
the stonework, yet, as a matter of pre- 
caution, be no closer than one and a 
half feet to the four-foot-wide fireplace 
opening. 

The side-wall logs were laid in gradu- 
ated tiers, with the heavier ones at the 
bottom. At the doors, a strand of 
oakum was laid between the log ends 
and frame, and each end spiked to the 
frame with two five-inch galvanized 
spikes. At the corners, the logs were 
notched and spiked. We kept the logs 
approximately level by laying the top 
of each log toward the butt of the one 
below it, and chopping away all in- 
equalities between them. 

In doing this, we were looking ahead 
to the chinking, which is always hard 
to keep in, especially when logs are of 
small diameter and the openings be- 
tween them too shallow to hold oakum 
and mortar. We had hoped to tack 
metallic lath, cut in long strips, two 
and a half inches wide, between logs, 
but cutting presented too great a prob- 
lem. We _ substituted comparatively 
cheap, heavy, galvanized screen of one- 
quarter-inch mesh, which cut easily 
into long lengths. No oakum was used 
in the seams between logs, but we 
wedged it firmly into corners where 
poor fitting left openings. 

Instead of notching the corners with 
an ax, we made two cuts with a one- 
man crosscut saw, and then split out 
the chunk, and chiseled the notch to 
the correct depth. With a thin layer of 
oakum between the logs, the notch of 
the upper log was laid into that of the 
log below, and (Continued on page 74) 
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Ad Man and Author at 22 
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Outdoor Stories 
in Demand 


Why not write your experiences ! 


Millions of people in America prefer stories 
of the great outdoors to any other kind. The 
reason is simple. Outdoor stories usually rep- 
resent experiences from real life . . . thrilling 
incidents that have actually happened. 

Putting these real life situations into success- 
ful stories isn’t so much a matter of having 
writing talent. The chief requirement is to 
have lived through the situations described. 
Possessing that advantage, the next step is to 
get proper writing training 

No writer need have a “big name” to suc- 
ceed today. Thousands of so-called “un- 
knowns” turn out the major portion of the 
stories and articles published in America. Such 
material is constantly in demand, easy to 
write, and pays well. 

Thousands of men and women, young and 
old, are earning comfortable livings this way. 
Most of them are not outstandingly brilliant 
writers. But they are. trained writers. 
Learn Practical Side of Writing 

The newspaper copy-desk is the practical 
place to learn writing. Copy-desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. 
The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes 
through an intensive course of practical train- 
ing. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on the Copy- 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. And 
upon the very same kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily to metropolitan reporters. 
Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the 
individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical newspaper men. Grad- 
ually they help to clarify your own distinctive 
style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional” 
touch that makes your writing salable. You 
see constant progress week by week as your 
faults are corrected and your writing ability 
Lrows. 


Test Your Ability 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your powers of ob- 
servation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is 
no cost or obligation. Simply mail the coupon 
below today. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Decoys Need a Little Help 


(Continued from page 17) 


At the touch of his hand, the duck 
sprang into the air. Balcom dodged, and 
I took charge, and missed with both 
barrels. When last seen, the mallard was 
headed some place beyond the willows. 

Tom, plainly, was disgusted, and re- 
marked that it was time we got into a 
blind, and gave his decoys a break. Pol- 
ing into a small, open pond, we pro- 
ceeded to a patch of tall grass in the 
center, a blind that had served us well 
in the past. Tom produced the two shot- 
riddled, battle-scarred decoys, and set 
them out. 

“Always set your decoys out in pairs, 
or ducks won’t never pay them no mind.” 

“Don't see what else you could do in 
this case,” Balcom remarked, “unless 
you were pretty good at fractions.” 

Tom pushed into the blind. There was 
just enough growth to hide the boat, and 
to screen us against anything but high 
flyers. Willows fringed the pond on three 
sides, and to the south it opened into a 
maze of feeding grounds that should 
have been irresistible to ducks. Tom 
squinted at the overcast sky, spit over 
the side, and predicted: 

“Boys, we be going to get some right 
good shooting in here now.” 

“Yes,” Balcom grunted, “if those decoys 
don’t scare the ducks out of their senses.” 

Tom’s prophecy began to come true. 
A flock of bluebills sped in from be- 
hind us, unseen until whistling wings 
close overhead brought our guns up. 
Perceiving us, the birds veered sharply to 
the right, ignoring our handsome decoys. 
My single try brought a blank. Balcom 
was more persistent, and his third try, 
at long range, tripped a female, dumping 
her into open water, stone-dead. The 
rest circled back presently, but pitched 
into the farthest corner of our pond, 
safely out of range. A lone drake re- 
mained aloft, however, and ventured 
back to see what had become of the hen. 
This proved his undoing, for Balcom 
toppled him neatly. 

“Now, Bockum, you're a-doing it!” Tom 
praised, with a grin and a wink, “but why 
didn’t you shoot them two in that first 
flock? That’s what I always do.” 

A bombardment off to the north bore 
fruit soon thereafter, a dozen or more 
ringbills swinging in, wings set and 


black feet outstretched. Four plump 
birds remained in the flock’s wake when 
our salutation was over. 

Tom reached for his pole. 
gonna have to pick up them 
Turtle’s got that one yonder.” 

Only the head was missing when I 
lifted the duck into the boat, but we 
retrieved the others while we were about 
it. As usual, ducks had to come in while 
we were out in the open. No less than 
three flocks saw us, and gave us a wide 
berth. A closely bunched flock of teal 
failed somehow to note our presence, how- 
ever, until it got within range. The birds 
flared wildly as our guns came up, but 
the burst of fire served only to lower our 
already sad average. 

Back in the blind again, we congratu- 
lated ourselves that no escaped cripples 
marred the day, discounting the nine- 
lived speckled mallard. As we did, a 
low-flying single came speeding in from 
the south. It passed directly over the 
decoys without even looking at them 
3alcom folded it up with a head-on 
charge, but momentum carried it past 
us, almost to the willows. The splashing 
bounce left it belly-up, but Tom, the 
old campaigner, wasn’t satisfied. 

“Shoot that duck agin!” he ordered 
“Hit’s a drake bluebill, and he’s got his 
head up!” 

“Aw, he’s dead,” Balcom demurred. 

“Dead nothing!” Tom snorted. “You're 
a-going to lose that duck, I tell you 
There, now. Hit dived. Hain’t a-going to 
get that one.” 

And the old man was right. 
properly chagrined, searched for 
bluebill in vain. 

“Well,” Balcom mused after the search, 
“pick up your rocking Tom. 
Pick them up in pairs, too! Don’t let me 
catch them all mixed up next week. That 
is, if they last that long.” 

“You don’t like the way my decoys 
have been shot up?” 

“They look as if somebody’s been using 
them for target practice,” said Balcom 

Tom boated the decoys, and slipped 
the oars into the locks. 

“T ain’t naming no names,” he said, 
“but, if you pressed me right hard some- 
time, I could tell you two duck hunters 
who could stand some target practice.” 


“Boys, I’m 
ducks. 


Balcom, 
that 


horses, 


Clearing Way for Victorious Anglers 
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HALF & HALF MAKE 
SMOKE! 


Grouse Take a Lot 
of Shooting 


(Continued from page 27) 


First, the burrrrrrr of a bird getting up. 

hen, the boom of the 12 gauge. And 
then, such a yell as the Indians must 

ive saved for Saturday nights. My first 
npulse was to go to the rescue of the 

ttlers, but I restrained myself, and 

iited until Mac came bursting through 
the tangled bushes, babbling away 
breathlessly. 

“I got him! I got him!” he shouted, 
olding the grouse aloft. “The prettiest 
hot I ever made in my life! He went 
ip beside me in the thickest stuff you 
ver saw, and I had to swing ’way 
round, and it was a clean nit! Boy, 

I do say so myself, that was some 
hooting!” 

He was almost delirious. The misses 
were forgot. The only thing he could 
emember was the picture of that one 
rouse fluttering down. 

On the way back to the farmhouse, 
we saw nary a bird, but remembered to 
pick off an incautious cottontail, for | 
the woman.” 

“You know,” said Mac, “when you 
rought in that one bird yesterday, I 
thought it was funny. And I will admit 
that they had me buffaloed for a while 
today.” 

Remembering the events of the after- 
noon, I smiled. 

3ut now,” continued Mac, “I think 
I've got the secret. Do you know, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if I got the limit 
morrow?” 














New Big Game Records 


NEW edition of the only authority 
A on record heads of our various 
species of big game, “Records of | 
North American Big Game,” edited by 
the late Prentiss N. Gray, is now being 
compiled by a committee for the Boone 
nd Crockett Club under the auspices of 
e National Museum of Heads and 
Horns of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety. This new edition will include all 
ew record heads brought to light since 
he first edition was published in 1932. 
The committee, composed of Alfred 
Ely, chairman, Harold E. Anthony, and 
R. R. M. Carpenter, ask the readers of 
OvtTpoor Lire who own, or know of, ex- 
ceptional trophies to communicate with 
them, or to send the names and ad- 
resses of such owners so the committee 
iy write them direct. Owners should 
ive the number and kind of specimens 
ey wish to record. They will then re- 
ive measurement charts, giving detail- 
ed directions for taking measurements. 
The work is sponsored by sportsmen in 
e interest of sportsmen and science, 
nd is not a commercial publication. The 
game to be listed includes Alaskan moose, 
inadian moose, mule deer, white-tail 
er, Columbian black-tail deer, Arizona 
black-tail deer, wapiti, barren-ground 
ribou, mountain caribou, woodland 
ribou, bighorn sheep, desert sheep, 
hite sheep, stone sheep, goat, bison, 
onghorn antelope, barren-ground musk 
Greenland musk ox, brown bear, 
izzly bear, black bear, jaguar, moun- 
in lion, Pacific walrus, and Atlantic 





Give your pipe a new start in life, 
with Half & Half. Cool as a doctor’s 
‘Open your shirt.’ Sweet as his | 
words: “Your heart’s ticking fine!” 
Fragrant, full-bodied tobacco that 
won’t bite the tongue —in a tin that 
won’t bite the fingers. Made by our 
exclusive modern process including 
patent No. 1,770,920. Smells good. 
Makes your pipe welcome anywhere. 
Tastes good. Your password to 


pleasure! 





Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
ilrus. 
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FOR LASTING 
REPAIRS use 


WOOD cans 








Sportsmen now repair their favorite 
equipment for only a few cents with Genuine 
Plastic Wood — rebuild gun stocks, repair 
broken decoys, broken pistol handles, 
chipped bowling balls, log cabin repairs, 
boat repairs and 101 other uses, 


EASY TO USE 


Genuine Plastic Wood 
actual wood in putty form 
when dry it is hard, permanent 
wood that can be carved or 
whittled, finished like wood, 
adheres to any clean, dry sur- 
face—is waterproof and weath- 
erproof, Get your can or tube 
at any hardware or paint store. 
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for GUNS, REELS, RODS, etc. 

3-in-One Oil gives “triple action’? — 
lubricates, cleans and prevents rust. Keeps 
gun barrels bright inside and out. Lubricates 
the action of revolvers, rifles and shot guns, 
lubricates reels, keeps rods from rusting, 
makes tackle waterproof. 

3-in-One Oil is not an ordinary oil, but a 
blend of three of the finest oils available. 
Keep a can or bottle of 3-in-One handy, 
give your sporting equipment new life. Sold 
at all hardware and sporting goods stores. 











Work Fast... It's Sage Hens 


(Continued from page 39) 


. 
tinued along the north slope. Soon we 
heard the lieutenant’s old Parker finish 
his limit of four birds. 

At this moment, the doctor raised an- 
other bunch, killing one cleanly and crip- 
pling one. We hunted long and carefully 
for the second bird, and finally I struck 
its tracks going over the hill, and the 
doctor killed it when it rose again. He 
was using trap loads, and was finding 
them too light for these heavy-bodied 
birds. 

Soon we jumped another bunch just 
out of range. When we got beyond the 
ridge, the sage seemed to sprout birds. 
They bounced out of the brush in a solid 
cloud. The doctor picked a bird on the 
left of the bunch, and killed it, complet- 
ing his limit. I had marked two, which 
got up a little to the right of the main 
bunch, and made a nice double. We had 
our limits. On our way back to the car, 
we jumped several more bunches. 


AST fall W. L. Dickey, his son, Cale, and 

I had a fine day’s sport at the same 
place. Neither Dick nor Cale had ever 
hunted sage hens, and both were anxious 
to try them. Both, however, had had 
considerable experience on prairie chick- 
ens in the Dakotas. 

We worked out two fields of alfalfa 
without seeing anything except a big 
badger. Then Dickey raised a couple 
of birds that were too far away for his 16 
gauge Winchester pump. Cale and I 
crossed a deep gully, and started work- 
ing the edge of another field. Just as we 
rounded a hay stack, a small covey of 
sage grouse rose silently to our left 
against the wind. Before they could turn 
to level off and drift, I had killed one 
with each barrel of the Super 10 Ithaca. 
The reports of Cale’s Remington Auto 
12 beat against my ear drums, but Cale 
could not get the lead right. I believe 
the size of the birds fooled him, as they 
were nearly sixty yards out. They are so 
large any good gun should pattern on 
them. 

After hunting out a great deal of hay 
meadow, we jumped a fairly large bunch 
at about 100 yards, and watched it drift 
over the ridge a half mile away. As 
large as they are, it seems incredible 
they could have hid so perfectly in the 
hay with not even so much as a head 
showing. We followed across the canyon 
and over the ridge, and soon began 
jumping singles. Dickey had a turn at 
missing, then, as a big bird I jumped 
went by at long range, he followed it 
with charge after charge of shot until 
down it came—Dickey’s first sage hen. 
After that, Dickey circled the hill to the 
right, and soon filled his limit. 

Cale and I climbed higher, as I knew 
the birds had probably run after alight- 
ing. I jumped a single, but missed it 
with both barrels. Next Cale put up 
one, and killed it neatly. He was getting 
onto the trick now. We circled, and Cale 
soon put up another small bunch, and 
killed one. Then, as I climbed higher 
still, a bird rose from behind me, and 
Cale yelled. I turned and hit it, but had 
to give it the left barrel, too, before it 
crumpled. 

About a quarter mile farther on, 
Cale jumped a fine cock, but missed 
three times straight. Crossing the can- 
yon again, Cale jumped a small covey 
from the green alfalfa, and got his limit. 

When we approached the top of the 


hill near which we had left the car, I 

had put a couple loads of No. 2’s in 
Ithaca. Just as I reached the brow 
the hill, a sage hen came sailing d | 
the canyon, a good seventy yards out 
I gave it as long a lead as I would a 
fast-flying teal, and it crumpled, st | 
dead. All voted it a fine day’s sport, bu 
Cale was determined to have one mors 

try at the birds before the grouse sea 

closed. 

On the last day of the season, 
picked me up at noon. This time we had 
two pups along, and they started work- 
ing in earnest. Soon Cale and his dog 
jumped a fine flock, but it was out of 
range of his Remington. The flock 
headed toward me. I had my big Ithaca 
Magnum 10 bore, as I knew that, if 
got any shooting, it was likely to be 
sixty to eighty yards, as the birds had 
been hunted so hard that they would 
very wild. I let the flock go over mé 
then picked one with each barrel. The 
No. 3 Lubaloy shot killed both birds 
cleanly at sixty yards. Since they fell ir 
the bottom of the sage-choked canyon, i 
took a half hour to find them, even wit! 
the dogs. 

We crossed the canyon, and started 
working another alfalfa field. This tir 
I jumped four birds at the edge 
the field about forty yards away. They 
were nearly sixty yards away before I 
could bring the big gun to bear on them 
but I made another double, ending my 
shooting for the day. Swinging back 
across the upper end of the field, Cal 
got right in the middle of a bunch. | 
still cannot understand why the birds 
let him get so close, unless the wind w 
so strong that they hated to get up. Ar 
way, that alfalfa boiled sage grouse « 
all sides of Cale at once. His automat 
was soon empty, and he stuffed in mors 
shells as singles started to rise. 

Suddenly he stopped shooting, a 
threw his gun over his shoulder. He h 
his four birds. This was some of the b: 
and fastest sage-hen shooting I h 
ever enjoyed, and, as we headed back | 
the car, with the last rays of the setti 
sun streaking the sky with crimson, C 
pronounced the evening’s sport the bs 
of his life, and the sage hen one of t 
finest birds he had hunted. 

That shoot convinced me that the bis = 
Magnum was too heavy for upland | 
shooting, except for a gun crank like ! 
self. I found that I was much slow 
getting onto the bird, but, when I « 
I could kill it at ranges beyond the re 
of my Super 10 bore. Nevertheless 
Super 10 is the gun I like best for tl 
big grouse. 

There was no open season for s 
hens in some Idaho counties this y« 
but, after the rest, the birds should, « 
in the counties now closed, furnish s} 
in future years. Against almost evs 
thing except guns, our biggest grous¢* 
well able to take care of itself. 


Caribou for Nova Scotic 


CCORDING to G. Fraser, Secret 

for Natural Resources for the col 
of Newfoundland, an attempt will 
made this fall by that department tot 
eight adult caribou for shipment to N 
Scotia. The animals will be taken 
Cape Breton, where they will be 
leased. Nova Scotia will send moos: 
Newfoundland in return. 
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A rare photograph of a cow moose with two calves. 






The twins were only a few days old 


when snapped on the highway between Prince Rupert and Vanderhood in British Columbia 


A Few of the Boys Go Hunting 


(Continued from page 15) 


been shot at, it was probably a buck, 
though, in this mob, the evidence wasn’t 
conclusive. It came nearer and nearer, 
heading toward a small ravine 150 yards 
to my left. I could see the brush waving 
is it passed. 

I grabbed my gun ard got ready, fol- 
lowing the waving bushes with my aim. 
Nearer came the deer, but the bushes 
were thick and tall, and, not until it was 
almost at the mouth of the ravine, did I 
catch a glimpse of it as it flashed past 
an opening in the brush. Then I saw 
it was a buck with three-pronged horns. 

Five years I had been waiting for this 
chance, and now I began to get buck 
fever. My hand trembled so that the 
muzzle of my gun wavered a quarter 
inch. Trying to control it only made 
things wors “Lord!” I thought. “This 
will never do. I can’t hit a barn!” 

Reaching the ravine, the deer plunged 
into it, and out of my line of fire. It 
eemed very much as if I had lost him. 
That, perhaps, is why, at that instant, 
my attack of fever passed. 

Then, suddenly, the buck changed his 
ourse, and began to climb the opposite 
bank of the arroyo in full view. I took 
i quick shot, and down he came. Since 

seemed to be rising, I shot again, 
nd spoiled a lot of good meat, for, as 

later determined from the absence of 
hloody or bruised tissues surrounding 
the wound, the second bullet reached its 

ark after the animal’s heart had 
topped. 

Greatly excited, I raced down to the 

eer, my legs gathering more thorns 
1an I had just pulled out. Finally I 
iulted over a rock as high as a tele- 
phone booth. There he lay against the 
ink of the arroyo, a nice buck with a 
wide spread of antlers. Fat and heavy, 
was too much for me to pack out 
one. 

Three of the hunters that were milling 

out the woods took time to stop and 

»%k over my buck. They listened to how 

had got him, but, when I asked them 

help me get him out, they suddenly 


went deaf. At last I signaled to Verne 
one shot, ten seconds’ wait, two shots, 
ten seconds, one shot. No answer. I 
started to signal again, but discovered 
that, in my haste to get to the buck, I 
had left my knapsack, containing my 
extra shells, knife, binoculars, and deer 
tags, some place on the hill. 

As fast as my weary legs would let me, 
I clambered back. All the bushes looked 
alike. I hunted for half an hour while 
the buck lay uncleaned and spoiling in 
the sun, waiting to be claimed by any of 
those hundreds of other hunters uncon- 
scionable enough to put a tag on him. I 
sweated, and accumulated more thorns 
and started talking to myself. Just as 
I was about to go mad, I stumbled upon 
the knapsack. I hope no other hunter 
ever has to go through a trial like that! 

Having recovered my ammunition, | 
signaled again, and this time received an 
answer from about a mile away. In due 
time, Verne appeared. 

By then, I’d got the brute cleaned, and 
was ready to go. Of the two-mile pack 
back to the car, the less said the bette: 
3ut I was proud of my day’s work. | 
don’t often get an opportunity to plunge 
into a stampede of hunters and come out 
not only with a whole skin but with a 
three-prong buck. 


Coyotes in Alabama 
numerous in 


OYOTES, reported srous i 
Russell, Barbour, and Macon coun- 


ties, Ala., have now invaded Mont- 
gomery County, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Alabama Conservation De- 
partment. Two farmers living near Pine 
Level say that several hundred of these 
predators are preying upon their poultry 
and livestock. 

The Conservation Department, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, is taking steps to rid 
the State of coyotes. 

Reports from a number of states in- 
dicate that the coyote is rapidly invad- 
ing the East. 
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100% 
Water Proof 


© Warm Yet Light In Weight 


Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his flight 
to the South Pole. What a proof of their warmth! 
Seven layers of insulation (illustration above) 
against the freezing cold. Yet the jacket weighs less 
than 2'> pounds! A light weight champion for 
hunters. 


@ Fleece Lined For Extra Warmth 
@® Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and itis raining in torrents. 
You are dry. You are bone dry, because my DuPont 
process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% water- 
proof. The terrific force of water from a fire hose 
leaves Buck Skein dry as toast. Scientific tests prove 
Buck Skein will burst before it leaks. 


Waterproofed Seams 


The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diagram (See 
3) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. This 
is another exclusive patented Buck Skein feature. 


® Adjustable Wrist Straps 


The wrist straps and buckles keep the cold from 
owns up your arms, giving added warmth tothe 
1unter 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
your inner Clothing without “unzipping” the jacket. 
Because the jacket is so warm, this slit or hidden 
vent is necessary to carry off any undue perspira- 
tion. Added insurance against chills and colds 
when you are working tangled cover with your dog. 


Beside these five great features to sportsmen, Buck 
Skein wears like the hide of one of Frank Buck's 
elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes beauti- 
fully. C ut big and full. Colors: ‘Arctic’ Blue( Navy) 
and “Honey” Brown. 


Buck Skein is a handsome jacket for work or gen- 
eral wear. So, GO TO YOUR DEALER NOW! 
However, if he is all sold out, then mail me the 
coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 
I'll see that you get your Buck Skeins prompto, 
and prepay all carrying charges myself. s Ever 


oh’ Sitrn, SOE 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D11, New York City 


See that I get my Jacket as checked below 
Jacket pictured above with Slide $ 5.) 
Colors:"‘Arctic Blue’’_Jor"' HoneyBrown” 7 


Give chest size 


Here’s my check [J or money order 0 


(Your money ae if not satisfied) 
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Dropping 


ASS-SHOOTING high, wide-fly- 

ing ducks and geese has long 

been considered the finest sport 

wildfowling has to offer. Call- 
ing for long-range shooting, this form of 
hunting is probably the hardest test the 
shotgun man encounters. 

Since federal regulations barred live 
decoys, baiting, and dawn and twilight 
shooting, and have reduced bag limits, 
more shooters have been turning to long- 
er-range shotguns. This not only offers a 
better chance of filling the bag, but 
makes for more satisfying sport teach- 
ing high to pick off ducks that are out 
of range for ordinary guns and loads 
gives the hunter a thrill that can never 
be found in short-range shooting. Long- 
range shooting demands accurate judg- 
ment of distance, the correct lead, and 
when an extremely long shot is taken, 
allowance for the drop of the shot has to 
be figured. Pass-shooting, as might be 
imagined from these facts, never grows 
monotonous, for few hunters, no matter 
how much shooting they do, ever become 
expert at ranges so long that every in- 
crease calls for a different lead. Misses 
predominate, therefore, in pass-shooting, 
but missing is the thing that keeps the 
shooter interested. for any kind of shoot- 
ing that is too easy soon loses its at- 
traction. 

In considering guns for long-range 
work, let’s study first the 3-in. Magnum 
12 gauge. This type of gun can be 
purchased either as a pump gun or a 
double, the shells for which are loaded 
with 1% oz. of any size of shot. The 
shooter, however, cannot go far wrong 
in choosing No. 5's for duck shooting, as 
this size will retain sufficient velocity to 
insure a kill on a true hold as long as 
the gun will pattern the load densely 
enough. If the gun is used for goose 
hunting, No. 3’s and No. 2’s—depending 
on which size the gun handles better 
will be about right. 

The sure-killing range of this 3-in. 
Magnum 12 gauge is 60 to 62 yd., an in- 
crease of about 5 to7 yd. over a standard 
12 gauge, shooting a 
2°,-in. shell loaded with 
1% oz. of shot. This 
yardage gain is made 
possible by the extra's 
oz. of shot in the larger 
shell, and the over- 
bored barrel’s ability 
to handle heavier shot 
charges better. When 
purchasing one of these 
Magnums, it is a good 
idea to have the manu- 
facturer taper-drill the 
cones in the barrels, 
so that, when short 
shells are used, there 
will be a minimum of 
injury to the pellets as 
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hose Far-Off Ducks 


By Gerard Kohlman 























Picking up a duck the Magnum 10 killed 
at a range too great for a lighter gun 


the lighter load goes through the cone. 
These guns usually weigh 8 to 8% lb. 
For anyone who dislikes recoil, it is 
advisable to buy the heavier weapon, as 
the extra half pound will make the gun 
kick far less than the lighter one, a fact 
that will be appreciated when you're 
shooting a long string of heavy loads. 
These guns can be had in any barrel 
length from 28 to 32 in. The long barrels 





Short of the limit, but more fun than a big bag taken over decoys at short range 


are the most practical for this type 
gun, for any gun that shoots hea 
powder and shot charges will patte 
more evenly and densely with long b 
rels than with short ones. The lo 
barrels have also a tendency to redu 
recoil, which many shooters consid 
another worth-while advantage. Ths 
too, the longer sighting plane of t 
barrels makes pointing far more 
curate than with short barrels. 

Should a still longer range be desir: 
the answer can be found in the 2 
10 gauge, which can now be had as 
double gun. The weight of this type 
gun is usually about 9 lb. The stand 
barrel length is about 32 in., but, 
shorter barrels are desired, they can 
obtained on special order. 

Shells for this gun are loaded with 1 


oz. of shot, %4 oz. more than the Magnu 
12 shoots, making the 10 a longer-rans: 


gun. When used with the big 1 
loads, the 10 has approximately 10 
greater range than the Magnum 
which enables it to kill at 70 yd. For u 
in this gun, No. 4’s will be found to 
about the best all-round size for du 
shooting, while, for goose shooting, 
2’s or No. 3’s are satisfactory. 

The chief advantage of the 10 gau 
over the Magnum 12 is that the lars 
gauge has a tendency to handle lar 
shot better, and that the extra 4 oz 
shot will allow the hunter to shoot 
larger size of shot without loss of } 
tern density. Pattern-board tests reve 
that every time a larger gauge is u 
and the shot charge increased % oz., t 
maximum range of the large gun is 
creased about 5 yd. When % oz. of s! 
is added, as in the case of the 10 gau 
load compared with the Magnum 
load, the maximum range of the 
gauge is 10 yd. greater than that of t 
smaller bore. 

Pattern and sufficient shot velocity 
the two important factors that hav: 
be considered when looking for a lo 
range gun and load. Maj. Askins 
always contended that 100 shot in 
30-in. circle make a } 
tern sufficiently de! 
to insure a duck’s 
ing struck by enot 
pellets to kill it, } 
vided, of course, t 
the pellets have 
ficient velocity. 
studying a patté 
containing 100 shot 
more, one can rea‘ 
see that this nun 
of pellets is suffici 
to hit any duck, wh¢ 
er it be a small tea 
a big mallard. 

The killing velo: 
as announced by 
ammunition mak 
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xtends in the case of No. 6 shot to 50 yd. 
No. 5 shot has a killing range of 60 yd., 
No. 4 shot 70 yd., No. 3 shot 80 yd., No. 2 
hot 90 yd. Sizes larger than No. 2’s are 
f no use in waterfowl shooting, as the 
patterns at extreme ranges are too thin 
to insure a clean kill. Fowl are too often 
truck by just one pellet, and stagger 
iown in the distance, many times too 
far away to be successfully marked down 
ind retrieved. 

From my own experiences in duck 
shooting with the different sizes of shot, 
[ think the figures given for shot velocity 
1 bit conservative, as I have killed many 
ducks at better than 50 yd. with No. 6 
shot. Also, I have seen quite a few ducks 
killed at better than 70 yd. with a 10 
gauge, shooting No. 4 shot. As these 
were not head, neck, or heart shots, I 
believe the sizes mentioned can be re- 
lied upon to do excellent work, as far as 
velocity is concerned in duck shooting, 
at ranges 3 to 5 yd. longer than those 
which are given for them by the manu- 
facturers. 

Should still greater range than that of 
the Magnum 12 or the 2%-in. 10 gauge 
be desired, there is but one answer—the 
Magnum 10 gauge. This is the last word 
in long-range wildfowl shotguns. This 
type of gun is available only as a double. 
The weight ranges from 10% to 11% Ib., 
but this amount of weight is not very 
noticeable in such finely balanced guns as 
our manufacturers turn out today. When 
I ordered my No. 1 Ithaca 10 gauge 
Magnum, I expected to receive a very 
clumsy gun with a very poor balance. 
Instead, I got what I consider one of 
the best-balanced 10 bores it has ever 
been my pleasure to see. The balance of 
this gun is so fine that men who do not 
know its weight invariably estimate that 
it weighs several pounds less than its 
actual 11. 

This gun comes equipped with either 
32 or 34-in. barrels. While long barrels 
have, as already mentioned, the advan- 
tage of giving slightly more even pat- 
terns and less recoil, they will be slower 
to swing for the average shooter, and 
may thus prove to be more handicap 
than help. 

Shells for this gun contain 2 oz. of 
large shot, and measure 3% in. in length. 
The best sizes to use in this gun for duck 
shooting are either No. 4’s or No. 3’s, 
depending on which size the gun pat- 
terns more effectively. For goose shoot- 
ing, No. 2’s will be the most effective size, 
as this size will retain sufficient velocity 
as far out as the gun will pattern ef- 
fectively. 

With the big 2-o0z. loads of No. 3 shot, 
this gun will reach out and kill single 
ducks at 80 yd. on a true hold. When 
compared with the smaller guns, it has 
approximately 20 yd. more range than 
the Magnum 12 bore, and approximately 
10 yd. more than the 1%-oz. 10 bore. 


Removing Barrel Dent 


HEN you put a dent in your shot- 

gun barrel, it can usually be taken 
out very easily. With a snug-fitting rod, 
push a lead plug into the barrel until it 
comes to the dent. Insert another rod of 
the same diameter from the other end of 
the barrel, but don’t let it touch the lead. 
Placing this second rod against a solid 
object, lightly hammer the end of the 
other rod. This will force the lead plug 
under the dent. When the lead meets the 
other rod, it will expand and force out 
the dent, providing, of course, that the 
shell of the gun barrel is not too thick. 
The lead plug can then be pushed out of 
the barrel with one of the rods. This 
method will not mar the finish of the 
barrel.—Emil J. Novak. 
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These TWO RIFLES COVER A 


WIDE VARIETY OF HUNTING 


Many sportsmen who like to hunt a wide variety of large and small game 
find that their requirements are well met in these two Savage Rifles. 
















FOR BIG GAME 
Model 99 Hi-Power Lever Action Rifles 
5 Calibers, of which Savage .300 and Savage 
»250/3000 are most popular, because they furnish 
plenty of power for all game of the Western Hemisphere. 9 Styles, all featured 
by the Savage hammerless solid breech; sleek, “streamlined” receiver; rotary 
type 5-shot magazine; exceptionally large locking area for breech bolt; ex- 
tremely accurate barrels, and many other satisfying characteristics. Illustrated: 


Model 99-R—$50 


FOR MEDIUM AND SMALL GAME 
Model 23-D .22 Hornet 
Tapped for mounting No. 20 Telescope sight, 4X, 
internal click adjustments for elevation and 
windage. Small and medium sized game frequently must be shot at fairly long 
range. It presents a small target, calls for as flat a trajectory as possible, and 
sufficient energy to make a clean kill. The .22 Hornet fills these requirements 
precisely. Price, Model 23-D, $34.25. “Scope No. 20, $8 additional. 






Send for Savage Catalog— 
describing Savage Rifles and Automatic Shotguns. Helpful table of ballistics. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 524, Utica, N.Y. 
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Be Sure You Get the Real 


HUNTING 
re CLOTHES 






Style 70 Breeches 


OU will need the real thing in hunt- 
ing clothes—genuine Duxbak, and 
no substitute. Get them now. To keep 
you dry in rainstorms. To keep you 
warm in cold winds. To protect you 
right from briers, brush and the general 
wear and tear of hard, enjoyable hunt- 
ing—trip after trip, year after’ year. 
Right hunting fit, with freedom where needed. Gen- 
uine pivot sleeves, do not bind when shooting. Properly 


styled breeches, permit kneeling with comfort and 


Style 10 Hunting Coat reinforced, fore and aft. You can slide over rocks, kneel 


N ADE in other best hunting in mud, and none the worse for it. Tough, pliant, gen- 
4 fabrics too. Full range of uine Duxbak cloth, the original hunting clothes fabric 
»rices. See them at your dealer’s. made rainproof without rubber. Good looking. Nice to 
For FREE Style Book, write wear. Choice of two colors, russet brown or dark olive. 


Utica-Duxbak Corp., 822 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
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> <LN—P “HUNTING COAT 
— Ne | An exclusive RED HEAD 
\ 2 ~~ x - “happy hunting” feature 


hoor In fair weather .. . just 
] a good looking, practical 
coat. A storm blows up 
collar is raised ...snap! 
ULL ‘ a slit is opened. . 
pull! ... out comes the 


\r S{ y hood (sewed to coat) from 





aa ~' - “7 its hiding place... zip! 
= Y % and the comfort and pro- 

ae S tection of an Eskimo 
‘iT parka is yours. $8.25 at 
jj > most dealers. 

















4, ) HEAD S~* 
Hey BREECHES S 


Rubberized reinforcements... 








right in the spots that get the 
most punishment that’s what 
make RED HEAD Hunting 
Clothes “bone-dry."’ Another 
original “happy hunting’ fea- 
ture found only on RED HEAD 
Hunting Coats and Breeches 
Ask your dealer or 


write us 


FREE BOO Other RED HEAD “happy 

hunting’’ suggestions in our 
new booklet wool ‘‘bone-dry”’ hunting 
clothes... gun cases,etc. Send for your copy. 


»* RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 


921 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
Red Head for *‘Happy Hunting" 








SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


Smoke and Soft Shot 


Question: I have a Parker shotgun, made in 
1901, that has Damascus twist barrels. The 
factory told me it was a P.H. grade and both 
barrels were full-choke 

I want an inexpensive shell for all-round 
shooting, pass-shooting at ducks in the river 
bottoms, and long-range shooting at rabbits, 
and pheasants. My preference is for Peters am- 
munition. I have used their Victor and High 
Velocity shells in both a Winchester and Mar- 
lin pump gun, and like them very much. Some 
time ago I read an article stating that the 
Peters Referee shell loaded in semismokeless 
powder was a very good bargain in shotgun am- 
munition. Do you consider this shell ade- 
quate for all hunting? Will this be suitable am- 
munition for this old Parker of mine? If so, 
what load would you specify for an all-purpose 
load? I had thought of No. 6 with 3% drams 
of powder and 1% oz. of shot. Is this suitable? 
What do you think of 34 drams of powder and 
1% oz. of shot? Would you advise soft or 
chilled shot in these shells for this gun? 

Would it be all right to polish the inside of 
the barrels with very fine emery cloth?—E. W. 
M., Wis. 


Answer: I haven't shot Referee shells in 30 
years. There is little doubt about the load’s be- 
ing effective, if you do not mind the smoke. 
I'd rather pay a little more for loads of smoke- 
less. I generally use Western Field, in bulk 
smokeless, with 3'4 drams of powder and 1% or 
1% oz. of shot for such guns as yours. That is 
the load which would reach to 50 yd. using 6’s. 
If your gun is light, then the load you mention 
is a good one. It is our old, standard load, 3% 
drams of powder and 1% oz. of No. 6, which is 
a fine load for any gun, and particularly suited 
to yours. Soft shot are no longer used a great 
deal except with black powder. 

Yes, get some medium emery cloth, and scour 
out that bore, then use crocus cloth until you 
get a fine polish. Just put a rag that is a fairly 
snug fit over your wiper, then the cloth over 
that. It won’t affect the pattern unless you use 
too coarse a cutting cloth.—C. A. 


Buying a Trap Gun 


Question: Which is the best gun for trap 
and duck shooting, the Model 12 Winchester or 
the Remington Model 31 in., 12, 16 or 20 gauge? 
—R. W. E., Mo. 


Answer: If I were you, I'd go around to 
where these guns are kept in stock, and take 
the one that felt best in my hands. There is no 
important difference between these two makes 
of guns. One time the Winchester would out- 
shoot a similar Remington, but the next time 
the shoe might be on the other foot. They are 
both good guns and you could hardly make a 
mistake whichever one you took. The Win- 
chester feels slightly better to me in 12 bore. 
In the 20 bore, I'd rather have the Remington, 
which is slightly smoother in functioning and 
slightly faster, it seems to me, but there is not 
much difference.—C. A. 


Chokes for Small Game 


Question: I bought a new Winchester, 
Model 12, 16 gauge, with a 28-in. modified bar- 
rel. It shoots too close for rabbits and quail and 
not close enough for squirrel and grouse. I am 
considering a Poly Choke. What is your opin- 
ion of this attachment? I have used this gun 
with a 26-in. barrel and find I can swing it a 
little faster. Would it be advisable to have the 
barrel shortened to 26 in. including the Poly 
Choke? Would the weight of the Poly Choke 
compensate for the 2 in. cut off? The longer 
sighting plane of the 28-in. barrel over the 
26-in. barrel wouldn’t bother me, as I shoot with 
both eyes open and watch my target. This gun 
fits me perfectly and I don’t have’ much trouble 
hitting. With the modified choke I have to 
shoot alongside game if I want anything left. 
What would be the maximum killing range of 
the Poly Choke set at full choke, using the Rem- 
ington Nitro Express load in the 234-in. shell, 
7% chilled shot?—C. D. S., Pa. 


Answer: I have used the Poly Choke with 
entire satisfaction. Most men would cut the 


barrel to 26 in. to get rid of the old choke 
and then, with Poly Choke, barrel would be 
about the same length it is now. I use a similar 
Winchester to yours, and it shoots around 7 
percent with No. 6 shot, Lubaloy, Western 
Cartridge Co., which is close enough for any 
purpose. However, you can get all degrees 
choke from the Poly Choke. I'd try to get over 
shooting too quickly. I find this is particularly 
true when using a pump gun. It takes time to 
pump a gun, a critical time on birds like quail, 
and the second shot never affords as good an op- 
portunity as the first one. The maximum killing 
range of the Poly Choke, full choke, would be n 
more than 2 yd. beyond your present barrel, if 
you have a good modified one.—C. A. 








For Hungarian Partridges 


Question: I expect to take a trip into Sas 
katchewan to hunt Hungarian partridges. As I 
have never hunted partridges, will you be good 
enough to tell me what type of gun I should use 
and what loads and shot? I have a 12 gauge 
Winchester pump, full-choke; a Remington 
Sportsman 12 gauge, three-shot automatic, full- 
choke; and a Remington automatic 16 gauge, 
improved-cylinder bore.—C. C. M., Ia. 


Answer: It so happens that you have duck 
and quail guns, but none right for Hungarian 
partridges. You might not be allowed to use 
your automatics in Canada. They are forbidden 
in at least some of the provinces, if not all 

A good gun would be, say, the Standard 
Browning, or some similar double gun, modi 
fied in one barrel, and improved-cylinder in the 
other. Huns are wilder than quail, and a good 
many shots are taken at 40 yd., and sometimes 
at 50 yd., depending on whether the shooting is 
done early or late. Therefore, I presume, a 
good, stiff load in a 12 bore, weighing around 
7% |b., would be about the right thing.—C. A 


Full-Choke Patterns 


Question: I have a Winchester 12 gauge 
shotgun. Full-choke, it shoots 90 percent in a 
14-in. circle at 20 yd. with Super-X shells. Is 
there some shell that will give me an 18 or 20-in 
spread at that distance? I want more spread 
for the first load only. If I grind out the end 
of the barrel, so that a new dime just passes 
through, about how much choke will be left in 
the gun? Is one No. 4 shot equal to two No. 6 
shot in killing energy, after passing beyond 40 
yd?—G. L. M., South Dakota 


Answer: You can’t open up that gun for the 
first shot and have it shoot full-choke patterns 
with the second shot. The gun just wouldn’t do 
it. If you grind that choke out at the muzzle, 
I’d expect you to get modified patterns which 
would be ail right, provided you do a good job 
of the grinding 

I do not like No. 4 shot in a 12 bore gun 
shooting standard loads of 1% oz. of shot. The 
pattern becomes too open long before the big 
shot loses its killing force. No. 6 shot will 
kill at 55 yd., and are more sure of doing it 
than 4’s, in my experience. When you get into 
10 or 12 bores, shooting 15% oz. of shot, then is 
the time to try 4’s.—C. A. 


Modified and Choke Barrels 


Question: Please put me straight on the 
question of choke and modified barrels in a shot 
gun. Will a choke barrel cause the shot to 
travel a greater distance than the modified? I 
would also like your ideas on the “barrel over 
barrel” type of shotgun in preference to the 
usual type of double-barrel gun.—S. W., New 
Jersey. 


Answer: There is no difference between the 
range of modified barrels and that of full-choke 
barrels. Full-choke is supposed to put more 
shot into the mark. The modified barrel shoots 
patterns ordinarily of from 60 to 65 percent of 
the load in a 30-in. circle at 40 yd. The full- 
choke barrel shoots from 70 to 75 percent in the 
same circle, at the same distance. 

If you are accustomed to aiming over but 
one barrel, the over-and-under shotgun will be 
just right for you and as good as the best, but, 
if all your work has been done with double bar- 
rels, side by side, you might have trouble get 
ting used to an over-and-under. The shooting 
qualities are the same for either gun.—C. A 
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Especially Made to 


PROTECT FIREARMS 


Fiendoil is the best oil and solvent for 
your gun. It’s made especially to clean 
firearms—naturally it does a better job 
than oils made for general usage. Fiend- 
oil was developed to protect firearms in 
all climates under severest conditions. 
Crack shots and gun lovers will use no 
other oil. It’s economical—a few drops 
does the work and no manual cleaning 
or ramrodding is required. Fiendoil is 
corros! greatest enemy. 
Use it once and you'll never 
be without it. 
AT YOUR SPORTS STORE 
McCAMBRIDGE 
McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E. 
Washington, D. C, 
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MOUNT BIRDS 


| ANIMALS: FISH TAN HIDES-MAKE NOVELTIES JZGreat Books all 
LET A PROFESSIONAL SHOW YOU 


Make your OWN tropes, EXCITING HOBBY! INEXPENSIVE! My emaring NEW 
method: hove tewght THOUSANDS te mownt BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH, GAME 
TAN HIDES, MAKE NOVELTIES AND SUPPLIES. Simple diagrams ond plein words 
tele you raped ry REVEALING professionel 
SECRETS giving HUNDREDS of new pointers 
EVERYTHING Success ASSURED! 


LOOK WHAT STUDENTS SAY 
Geo. Silliman, Pe. “Your method is se complete and simple anyone whe can reed should 
be able to understand it." $. C. MacDonald wrchy. Conede: “I think there is sone 
better every sportemen should be « member of your school Patsy de Simone 
nN. Y | now heve « den of my OWN 4. Cop, i. You 
hove given me « trade, more than my High Schoo! educetion did. 


YOU, TOO, CAN EASILY BE A TAXIDERMIST 

This mervelows, COMPLETE Guide covering EVERY branch of Tesidermy is so clear 
simple ond te the point thet yoo will be surprised how , ~ ’ _ 
QUICKLY you will master Tenidermy. Turn your(BILL,! Suge} | BOB, SCHMIDTS 
SPARE time inte BIG MONEY! Seve your 

| Mount for other Sportemen 
me of your life, the season is here 
TIVELY teach you this thrilling hobby. 
WAS-S15— NOW ONLY $1, ANYWHERE 
Cutting expenses to the bone and enormous sales 
hes enabled ws to give you this GREAT valve! 
Schmidt's World Famous COMPLETE Home Study 


y step by step from vert to 
telling EVERYTHING 
comes et once, ne waiting 


Your System is eweill 


OWN | MARVEL mA 
heve the AT Your MEW EASY METHODS 
1 con POSI-| sue! J ‘ We 
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of 7 books ALL $1.00 postpeid ANYWHERE 

Thowsends of students marvel how we can give SO 
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or pay postmen $1 PLUS postege. Tete 

odventege of this exceptional BARGAIN Ow! 
Setistection GUARANTEED 











SCHMIDT SCHOOL oF TAXIDERMY 
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HANDBOOK 
and CATALOG 


Written by Col. Townsend Whelen, 
Col. Julian S. Hatcher, and Major 
Charles A skins. 


All of the best and most popular : 

guns are listed, described, and priced, not 

in trade language but in words the shooter will appreciate. 
The recommendations include articles of a wide price 
range to cover every man’s purse. Everything the shooter 
needs! Over 300 illustrations. Our National Time 
Payment Plan enables you to peemese anything in the 
catalog at once on easy monthly payments. Order your 
copy TODAY. Price 50c posteatl. 


NATIONAL - GET« SUPPLY 


Address Dept. D-11-1253 25th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








Deerskins and Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins 
made from your deerskins, elk, moose hides 
and other furs. Chrome and Indian tanning. 
Custom tanning a specialty. 

rite for catalog it’s free 


Berlin Tanning & Mfg. Co. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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EYE PROTECTION 


For Skeeters, Trapshooters and Hunters 

AimRite Shooting Glasses reduce glare, in- 
» crease sharpness of vision. Price in durable 
case - - 88.75 postpaid. 
Money refunded in 10 days 
if unsatisfactory. Lowest 
price ever charged for glass- 
es of this high quality. Send 
for literature. 


OPTICIANS 
Est. 1875 
520 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Why Change 
Shotgun Stocks? 


WELL-KNOWN English shotgun 

man, Stanley Duncan, says many 

gunners believe that, unless a shot- 
gun is stocked just so, the owner can’t 
hit anything with it. Duncan doesn’t 
share that belief, for, he says, a good 
shot will do clever work with almost any 
shotgun. I am inclined to agree with 
that to the extent that I think much of 
our faith in our guns is psychological. 
We have hit with a certain gun, know 
that we can, and wouldn’t have confi- 
dence in a gun that was any different, 
so far as the stock is concerned. 

Shotgun stocks are supposed to fit in 
two respects. They must come up with- 
out feeling too long or too short, while 
the eye takes the precise sighting line 
without fail and without effort. The 
second consideration concerns elevations 
and windage. The stock may feel right, 
and may really fit, but it might not be 
suited to the peculiar style of wing- 
shooting that we have developed. We 
might discover, after a lot of missing, 
that, while our gun struck the precise 
center on a stationary target, the charge 
for wing-shooting was going too high or 
too low. This accounts perfectly for the 
trapshooter’s stock, which looks 
straight to everybody but the man who 
is breaking 100 straight with it 

The length of a stock has more to do 
with comfort than with anything 
A gun with too short a stock kicks 
harder and jumps more; if the stock is 
too long, it is hard to handle when you 
are heavily clothed. The width of the 
comb and the width of our cheek govern 
the horizontal line, and we ought to 
know what these are. In wing-shooting, 
there is no time to adjust the cheek, to 
press it more firmly or loosely against 
the wood. 

All this being true, how can Duncan be 
right when he says a man can shoot 
pretty well with a stock that is not an 
exact fit? Well, suppose a man has to 
change his stock from his customary 
1%-in. drop at the comb to 1% in. How 
much will that change his elevation? If 
the distance from eye to front sight is 3 
ft., then for every 3 ft. the elevation is 
. in. lower than it should be, or, at 40 
yd., 5 in. low. That should not cause an 
absolute miss with a 30-in. pattern. No 
doubt Duncan considered that the good 
shot he mentions would make amends 
for the difference by holding a bit higher. 

If a stock apparently fits a man perfect- 
ly, yet he shoots low with the gun, the 
remedy is right at hand. Shotgun facto- 
ries,and some gunsmiths, have a machine 
that will pitch the muzzle of that gun to 
the precise extent, in inches, that the 
shooter desires. If, in game shooting, the 
gun throws its charge 4 in. low at 20 yd., 
the muzzle can readily be pitched up to 
place the pattern precisely 4 in. higher. 
The work is done by machine, and there 
is no guesswork about it. 

While an arm which apparently fits is 
more apt to shoot low than high, it can 
shoot high, or crossfire to right or to left 
These errors would be as easily remedied. 
The point I should like to make is, that, 
if a shooter discovers his stock doesn’t 
precisely fit him, that his gun is not 
shooting precisely where he looks, the 
correction can be made in the muzzle 
pitch just as well as though a new stock, 
a bent stock, or an alteration were made 
by a gunsmith.—Chas. Askins. 
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WHO BUYS INVENTIONS? 
Every device you use in shooting 
and fishing is an invention or im- 
provement. Such inventions usual- 
ly come from sportsmen because 
this class naturally has a more 
practical understanding of what is 
needed. They understand the great 
demand, too. Manufacturers want 
your inventions, if they’re new 
and practical. 


FIRST—A Patent is Needed 


Your first consideration, of course, 
is how to make money from your 
invention—and your first step, 


therefore, should be to secure 
patent protection. Reliable manufacturers usu- 
ally will not deal with inventors unless an 
application is on file in the U. 5. Patent Office 
covering the invention. 


Other inventors may be working on an inven- 
tion similar to yours. File your application 
for patent promptly. The law does not look with 
upon an inventor who withholds the 
knowledge of his invention from others. 


favor 


The cost of having our office make prelimi- 
nary Patent Search at the U.S. Patent Office 
is little. This search will show whether an in- 
vention similar to yours has already been pat- 
ented. We can make this search promptly. 
lake this first step now—write today for our 


FREE 


BOOK 


AND RECORD 
OF INVENTION 
FORY 


FREE BOC 





> illustrated 
explain 
of patent 
nd marketing of in- 
nhow others have 
wto commercial 
how to secure 
d, the method of roy 
ni se coupon for your 
our FREE BOOK and 
»f Invention today! 


CLARENCE A.O'BRIEN 


& HYMAN BERMAN 
664-A Adams Building 


WASHINGT ON, D.C. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
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Please 
‘ e for 
Invention’ 


part. 


send me your FREE BOOK, ‘Patent 
the Inventor,’’ and your **Record of 
form, without any cost or obligation 
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A Plea for the Set Trigger 


LOWLY and carefully, for the fourth 
time in a week, I climbed the steep 
north side of Old Bailey, in the 
Adirondacks. A buck was using the 

summit for his front porch—his tracks 
proved that—but each time he had 
eluded me. Either he wasn't at home, or 
he had detected my presence and had 
circled around out of sight. 

The leaves were dry near the summit, 
but on top the wind had blown most of 
them from the ridge, making stalking 
easier. I advanced cautiously, on tiptoe, 
but there was no sign of a deer. I was 
about 50 yd. from a notch in the ridge 
when I heard the “thump-thump” of a 
running deer. I broke into a run and, 
sure enough, there he was, making about 
80 miles an hour. Before I could get my 
Mauser into action, he had covered all 
the scenery in view. Suddenly he stopped, 
on the vanishing line, to have a last look 
at his enemy, as deer sometimes will. 

He stood between two maples, his 
rump toward me, and his head turned 
back a little—a narrow target, protected 
by surrounding tree trunks. I dared not 
move to a near-by tree, to rest my rifle, 
or drop to a knee-and-elbow rest, so 
I decided to try it offhand. 


The first shot had to count, a 


for I would never get a 
second. I took up the slack 
of the military, double-ac- 
tion trigger, and started to 
Squeeze. My sights swung | 
from right to left, and back 
again. The 12-in. space be- | 
tween the tree trunks 
seemed a small target at 


soyd. Converting a Rifle 
Into a Pistol 


OT long ago, having some spare time on my hands, I de- 

cided to make a pistol out of an old, bolt-action, 
shot Mossberg rifle. First I discarded the old stock, then 
amputated the barrel to within 7% 
a hack saw. You need also a good %-in. file to square up the iis, ee ie ; a 
muzzle and round off the corners, and some is anand cloth pletely hidden from view 
to polish the cut. 


Now my aim was getting 
steady. The sights were on 
his rump, and I increased | 
the pressure on the trigger, 
hoping that my firing pin 
would drop while my aim 
was at its best, but the 
hammer did not fall. The 
buck stood as still as a 
statue. How much longer 
would he stand? My fore- 
head was warm under my 
hatband, and my aim was 
getting worse. The sights 
wandered across the tar- 
get. Now they were on the 
buck again. I squeezed the 
trigger with more vigor 
than before, and the ham- 
mer fell, but it was too 
late, for, at the instant the 
trigger let go, my sights 
were a full foot to the right 
of the mark. The buck 
waved good-by with his 
tail, and silently disappear- 
ed down the mcuntain side. 

I wiped my forehead, and 


The 


about 2% 
tween the trigger stub and the trigger. 
wood in the grip ran parallel to the barrel, a dowel was driven 
through the grip from top to bottom to strengthen it. The 
trigger guard from the old rifle w 
attached with two wood screws. 

The pistol is equipped with a ramp front sight that has a 
At the rear is a Lyman 55M receiver sight. For 
shooting offhand or with the arm extended, I remove the still. We found the deer 
small disk and use the \-in. aperture. ‘ 
or sitting position, I have made several 50X50 scores with this 
gun on the standard 50-ft. pistol bull at 50 ft. indoors. The gun 
is undoubtedly an odd-looking one, but it certainly delivers f- wifle " . 
the goods.—M. E. Barber. F a ae 


flat-top post. 


By 
HENRY F. ZINNER 


had a hard and sudden let-off, others a 
slow and creepy one, like most of the 
bolt-actions, and some had a medium pull, 
lice that of the Winchester lever-action 
repeaters. But, with each individual rifle, 
I have been obliged first to learn the 
peculiarities of its trigger action. Some- 
times I had to smooth the let-off by hon- 
ing the parts before I could get any 
results at all. 

Once I purchased a set-trigger Mauser, 
with Gerard ’scope. I placed the ’scope 
on a Krag and sold the Mauser, as I had 
been advised that the set triggers would 
only confuse me at critical moments. I 
honed the Krag release to an easy let-off. 
In fact, it was a little too easy for safety, 
and, after shooting 187 woodchucks with 
this rifle during the summer, I sold it. 
When the 1920 Savage bolt-action made 
its appearance, I ordered one with a 
special 26-in. heavy barrel, .250 caliber. 
I never could get the trigger to pull to 
suit me, so I eventually sold the gun. 











walked down to the scene 
of action. The bullet had 








ripped plenty of bark from 
the maple on the right, but 
not a hair had been clipped 
from that buck. Since it 
was the closing day of the 
deer season, I got no buck 





HOW THE ODD TRIGGER | ir 


OLD REVOLVER 4 
a 


.22 single- 


in. of the receiver end with 


was bent to fit the grip, and 


Shooting from a rest 


I continued to sweat under the strain 
of varying conditions of trigger squeeze 
with different rifles, until I purchased 
another set-trigger Mauser, with 4X 
Oigee ’scope. I did not like the 8 mm. 
caliber, for the only cartridges I could 
get were made in Germany, and had a 
steel-jacket bullet and a muzzle blast 
like a field gun. I sent to Remington for 
a supply of empty shells, and started 
reloading with the Western Tool & Cop- 
per Works’ 175-grain, open-point bullet. 
I soon learned the advantages of the 
double-set triggers over the regular 
single-lever trigger. With but little 
practice, I was able to release my bullet 
at the instant the sights rested on the 
target. 

I have heard many hunters say, “Your 
first aim is your best aim,” and, after 
years of practice with the rifle, I believe 
it. But it was only after I made use of 
this German set trigger that I could ben- 
efit by my first good aim. 

On another Adirondack deer hunt, 
Wilson Becker and I scared a couple of 
deer out of a wide, wooded basin, sur- 
rounded by a series of pine-covered 
knolls. For several minutes we stood 

silently, back to back, in 
ain, the center of this basin, 
trying to locate the deer. 
In the deep shadows of 
the pine growth ahead, all 
the pine trunks appeared 
black as coal, except one 
stump or small tree trunk 
about 100 yd. away, which 
appeared to be a light 
brown. I raised my rifle, 
and examined this object, 
which had caught my at- 
tention. 

It was not a stump or 
tree trunk, but the neck 
and head of a standing, 
motionless deer, watching 
us from the distance. The 
rest of his body was com- 


by the underbrush, leaving 
a target of only about 6x15 


hardest job is making the stock out of a block of wal- : are : 

: , . Wasting i 
nut. To fit the new stock, a new trigger had to be placed a ne Be Sa 
in. ahead. This was done by inserting a push rod be- 
As the grain of the 


promptly pressed the “set” 
until it clicked, found the 
deer’s neck through the 
*scope, and, as soon as the 
picket of the 'scope settled 
on its target, I pulled the 
trigger. A thrashing of 
feet could be heard in the 
distance, and then all was 


with a broken neck. The 
set trigger had sent the 
bullet true to its mark. 


several heads of big game, 
and about 1,000 wood- 
chucks, but I later changed 
to the .30/06 caliber be- 
cause of its advantage to 
the reloader. However, I 
have never since been 
without a set trigger. Even 
IGGER my Krieghoff three-barrel 
sTUB gun had a set trigger for 


that year. WEAPON WAS MADE ; tae the rifle barrel, and I have 
That incident happened ;. y , CU y i se i 

poate on, ‘ont T have The drawing shows the O BUSHING oe sbaadine the oten eg 

owned, borrowed, and used — aeadheon pre PUSH ROD }——\ TRIGGER I am not a mechanical 

many rifles since then, in- . 3; expert or a ballistics shark 

. ’; WOOD DOWEL TO irk, 

of old trigger and the but I remember an article 


cluding all the standard 
makes. Each had its pe- 
culiar trigger pull. Some 


position 
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Army Ordnance Department ac- 
lly proved, in tests made with an os- 
lograph, that set triggers, of different 
kes, took longer to operate than the 
gle, military-type trigger. This may 
true, but, in practical tests, the set 
eger seems a thousand times faster 
in the regular single lever. 
However, I don’t question the tests 

Ordnance Department has made. 

More important, to me, is this signifi- 
cant statement: 

‘The set trigger has the advantage of 

ing the trigger finger with little effort 
nd thought, compared with the appre- 

ible effort and very definite movement 
quired to release the firing pin with 

e regular trigger. Thus, with the set 

igger, the rifleman may concentrate 

s attention on touching the release at 

e proper time, without considering 
ow much pull he has already exerted 

the trigger, or how much additional 
rce will be required. Again, he will 
yt use sufficient force to displace the 
lignment of the rifle. With the simpler 
trigger, it is exceedingly difficult to 
idge exactly the pressure required 
vithout moving the weapon from its 
eady hold. 

“Considering the personal time reac- 
tion of the rifleman as the controlling 
factor, it must be admitted that, gener- 
lly speaking, the set trigger is best to 
ise where extreme accuracy is the only 
equirement.” 

[Isn’t that “only requirement,” extreme 
ccuracy, the byword of every rifleman, 

jung or old, target or game shot? Isn't 
he meaning of those two words con- 
tinually on the mind of every rifle man- 
ifacturer throughout the world? 

More than one young rifleman has 
come to me, asking: 

“Would you mind setting these sights 

n my rifle? I hit everything but the 
mark I aim at. The sights must surely 
be ‘way off.” 

In several such cases, I have found the 
ights perfectly lined up. The trouble 
was with the young marksman. He did 
not know how to squeeze his trigger for 

perfect let-off. 

Many such youngsters, after a few un- 
uccessful trials with a rifle, get dis- 
ouraged and give up rifle shooting for 

ood. A few lessons with a set-trigger 
rifle might have made good shots of most 

f them. 






E CONTINUALLY place new car- 
tridges and rifles on the market, and 
hange powders and bullet shapes. We 
invent better telescopes and improved 
mounts. Why? To obtain extreme ac- 
uracy. 
A .38/40, a .44/40, or a .32/20 will kill 
. woodchuck just as far as a .22 Hornet 
will, but, on account of the great tra- 
jectory curve of these rifles, they lack a 
great deal in accuracy. To this, we can 
ttribute the later development of the 
22 Hornet and of other similar rifles. 
There was a legitimate demand for a 
nore finished, more accurate rifle, and 
that demand was satisfied. 
A great German gunmaker, Heinrich 
Crieghoff, once said: “The barrel shoots, 
ut it’s the stock that actually causes 
he hit.” Many others were of the same 
pinion, so our gunmakers made fuller, 
etter-fitting rifle stocks as regular fac- 
tory equipment, to obtain all the ac- 
uracy that the balance of the arm could 
roduce. As a result, the boy-sized, air- 
ifle stock on our firearms passed into 
istory. But what has been done in re- 
ard to the trigger actions of our rifles? 
Do any of our best makes of high- 
owered rifles, retailing anywhere from 
60 to $80 or more, come factory-equipped 
(Continued on page 57) 
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MICHIGAN 
STATE POLICE 
capture Trenton Shoot 
with COLT 
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Winners of Trenton Police Shoot 
Competition was 


a 
keen at the recent 
Trenton, New Jersey State 
Police Shoot. Sixty-five of the country’s 
ace Police teams stepped to the line and 
shot it out. Team honors went to Mich- 
igan State Police who with their Officers’ 
Models chalked up a splendid 1464. High superbly accurate, beautifully bel- 
individual honors also went to Michigan anced, and built with the precision 
with Ray Sullivan of the same team scor- of a jeweled watch. You, too, will 
ing a 298, outranking Herron of the ly its many target refinements, 
D & H R.R. Police by a hair’s breadth. 


The only true way to appreciate 




















Ray Sullivan 
takes high individual 
score with a 298 ... 


America’s premier target arm— 



















Both used a Colt Officers’ Model. . Colt Officers’ R nano id ae rn 
: ee eae r€ avy or standard barre 8ca 
No use denying—the Officers’ Model meget , Long Sip inkediantent 






is a regular black circle go-getter... You'l 1 find yourself getting groups 
you never before thought possible. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Get all the particulars 
Built on .41 frame. Bead or Length over all 6” barrel today on this high scor- 
Patridge sights, adjustable 11'%4"’.WeightwithStandard ing target arm. Mail the 
and non-refiecting. Checked barrel 34 oz: with Heavy coupon NOW, 

back strap, trigger and _ barrel 36 oz. Target refine 

hammer spur. Blued finish. ments on .22 L. R. Model , 
Five barrel lengths. Heavy sameas.38Special. Length of 
barrel, 6°’ only. Checked barrel 6’’. Length over all 
Walnut stocks. Stippledtop 11%’. Weight 38 oz. Em- 
of frame. bedded Head Cylinder. 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. i 
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Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn, 
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Send me full details on both Officers’ 1 
i] 
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Models. 










Name 
Ne ee ee Ie yt ee 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT St. & No : 
ic 4 . . . . “eee 
PHI KEART. PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE . 
LB BE City “s eo eee ! 
731 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA POR OPIS in Ft | 




















Shooting Facts | 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, | 
Full details of the sensa- | 
-22 Hi-Speed car- | 





ammunitions, sights, and shooting. 
-22 Hornet and the various 











tional new 
tridge 3. 
Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small 


vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thoroug h | 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 | TELESCOPES TAKE you 
short to the .600 Cordite. Telescopes carry you 





game, | 





So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not | over th es in a flath—millions of light 2 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- | rs t rds the heavenly constellations 847° 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on | or to jistant mountain peak, neighboring 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, | field or bh Pres catalog ws entire 





energy. 1 dis z 6-power socket size at 
While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 3 to 45-power at $47.50 (with 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 ece 68x for 
guages—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10——with their variations in ha big val- 
bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25« u Write ior - 


Write. | 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
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FREE CATALOG 
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__749 Hudson Ave., Roche ster 











HUNTING COATS & BREECHES 


thornproof & waterproof 
MADE TO YOUR MEASUREMENTS 
om the finest imported moleskin, do 
duck and a f 
woolen ft 
Used throughout 
ati isfactory results. Price $6 
IT sfaction guaranteed ( Book 
th san ao! es sent free on request 
MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. 
P.O. Box 12, Station D, N. Y.C., Dept. OL 


The JAMES L. CLARK 


STUDIOS, INC. 
QUALITY MOUNTINGS in HUNTING TROPHIES 
285 GRAND CONCOURSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sponsors of the National Championship Competitions for Big Game Hunters 
For Folder and Rules Please Address Dep’t C 
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BALANCE 


MANY a bird is missed 
by a mighty small error 
in timing, swinging, or 
pointing. In those pre- 
cious few seconds when 
you get your gun into 
action on swiftly flying 
game... you UM appre- 
ciate the fine balance of 
a Fox Gun. It seems so 
light, so easy to handle, 
so completely under 
control. It facilitates 
every move you make. 





Short frame, scientific 
distribution of weight, 
and correct shape of 
stock, grip and forearm, 
combine to give a Fox 
Gun its fine balance. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you a Fox. Handle it... 
and note the confidence 
you feel in your ability 
to use that gun success- 
fully. Send for descrip- 
tive literature. 


Fox Gun Division 


> | SAVAGE ARMS 
=f) CORPORATION 
Dept. LF-19, UTICA, N. Y. 


Fox Sterlingworth 
Field Model 


( illustrated ) 
12-16-20 Gauge 
Barre! lengths and berings 
for all types of shooting 


$4935 


Other models up to 8500 


lerting worl 
J lerlir tangy 


SHOTGUNS 

















RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Sportsman vs. Marksman 


Question: I am thinking of buying a rifle. 
My friends and I agree we want a rifle that will 
shoot anything from white-tail deer to Kadiak 
bear. What would you recommend? What bul- 
lets would be suitable? What do you think of 
new Winchester 71, .348 caliber?—O. P., Mich. 


Answer: If a sportsman were not willing to 
train himself as a marksman, the best big game 
rifle for him would be the .348 caliber Winches- 
ter, Model 71, with standard aperture rear sight 
and shooting gunsling. The cup disk of the rear 
sight and the hood over the front sight should 
be thrown away. Except for deer, he should use 
the cartridge with 200-grain bullet. Of course 
he will not be able to shoot well, with this or 
any rifle, until he has trained himself in rifle 
marksmanship. 

Should this sportsman be a trained rifleman, 
he would choose a .30/06 Winchester Model 
54 rifle ith Lyman No. 48W rear sight and a 
Winches: l-in., N.R.A.-type, shooting gun- 
sling, pa.iicularly for the West and Northwest, 
where a hunter gets many long shots. He would 
use the Western ammunition, loaded with 220- 
gtain soft-point bullet, for Alaska brown bear, 
and, for all other game, he would use Western 
180-grain, open-point, Remington 180-grain 
bronze-point, or Winchester 180-grain protected- 
point bullets. But there would be little use in 
an untrained man’s using such a rifle. 

For the East, where ranges are never over 
about 150 yd., the expert rifleman might choose 
the Winchester Model 54 rifle. The principal 
difference between the two rifles is that a trained 
rifeman can make sure hits, well into the vitals 
on big game, to about 300 yd. with the Win- 
chester Model 54, as against about 150 to 200 
yd. with the Model 71, because of the difference 
in the accuracy and trajectory of the two.—C. A. 


Sling Shooting 


Question: I have had very unsatisfactory re- 
sults with my rifle in machine-rest shooting. It 
seems to make groups at varying places. At 
50 yd. it grouped 4 in. higher from a muzzle rest 
without sling than from prone with tight sling 
While this rifle should have a floating barrel, 
the ring to which the upper sling swivel at- 
taches binds the barrel tight at the top because 
of a poorly fitted stock. The sling, therefore, 
pulls directly on the barrel. Will you please ex- 
plain the effects of damping the barrel vibra- 
tion, and if the sling, pulling directly on the 
barrel, would change the center of impact as 
much as 2 in. at 50 yd.?—/J. C. W., Ga. 


Answer: While a rifle would shoot higher 
with a muzzle rest than it would with a sling 
tied down tight, yet that 4-in. change in eleva- 
tion at 50 yd. looks excessive to me. I'd expect 
about 2 in. You might possibly be pulling down 
on the sling hard enough to bend the barrel. 
Try the gun from a prone position without us- 
ing the sling, and see what happens. If the 
change in elevation is markedly less than when 
the sling is used, I am inclined to think you are 
bending the barrel with the strength of the 
sling. Years ago, a Denver gunsmith proved, b 
resting a heavy barrel at the ends, and looking 
through it to note the changes in light, that it 
could be bent by pressing on it in the middle 
with one finger. 

Vibration does affect the center of impact 
sometimes, but not nearly to the extent that 
many have claimed. Changes of elevation with 
heavy loads are due to the entire barrel’s rising 
as the bullet traverses the bore.—C. A. 


Range of .303 Savage 


Question: I own a .303 Savage, Model 99, 
purchased by my father more than 30 years ago. 
Does this gun have sufficient power for use on 
mountain goats or elk at range up to 500 yd., 
or should it be used on nothing larger than 
deer at relatively short range? I do not want 
to take the chance of wounding and losing an 
animai, even though the shot may be well- 
placed.—R. F. M., Mont. 


Answer: That .303 has power enough for 
game other than deer, but the trajectory is so 
high that the gun should not be used at dis- 
tances beyond 200 yd., with the best range less 


“American animal? Could it be 


than 150 yd. The trajectory over the 200-y 
range is 6 in. high midway, which is too hi 
for any use, unless a man knew the exact d 
tance and sighted-in for it. At 500-yd. rang 
the bullet rises about 5 ft. above the sighti 
line midway. These trajectory heights can 

read into the drop of the bullet. A 6-in. tr 
jectory means that the bullet has dropped 24 
from the axis of the barrel in covering t 
range, and a 15-in. trajectory over the 300-y 
range means that the bullet has dropped 60 i 
while traveling. If the hunter misjudges d 
tance a few yards, he will f himself ove 
shooting and undershooting even with perfe 
holding. For example, if he sights-in for 
distance of 300 yd., and the game is 340 

away, his shots will be hitting about 1 ft. 1 
—C.A 








Sighting for Deer 


Question: I have a Remington .32 calibe 
Model 14, slide-action rifle that I use for deer 
I seldom have had shots of 100 yd., most 
them being about 60 yd. This rifle has a tr 
jectory of 5.3 in. when sighted for 200 yd. H 
wouid you advise sighting-in the rifle for tl 
kind of hunting I have?—A. J. S., Cal. 


Answer: I should sight your rifle in for 1 
yd. The bullet will then strike about 1 in. abov 
the point of aim at 50 or 60 yd., and will dri 
about 8 in. low at 150 yd. Use cartridges loade 
with 165-grain express mushroom or soft-poi: 
bullets.—C. A. 


"Scope for .22 


Question: Please tell me what kind of tele 
scopic sight I should mount on a .22 Spring 
field rifle, 1922 Model? I would like a ’scoy 
that I could use for hunting and target.—S. A 
R., S. Dak. 

Answer: The best ‘scope for hunting ar 
target shooting on your .22 Springfield rifle 
Model 1922, will be the 4X Fecker small game 
"scope with 18-in. tube, flat-top post reticle, ar 
Fecker precision '%-minute click mounts. Th 
cheapest ‘scope that will be at all satisfactor 
is the Lyman No. 438 with new click micromete 
rear mount. In either case the rear block shoul 
be located on top of the receiver ring, and th« 
front block on top of the barrel so there will | 
7.2 inches between centers of bases. A Rowle 
or Jostam Monte Carlo cheek pad 1% inch hig 
should be laced on the stock to raise the com 


—C. A. 


Russian Army Rifle 


Question: I own a 7.62 mm. Russian arn 
rifle and would like to know where I could « 
tain cheap, metal-jacketed ammunition fot 
Does it have sufficient power to kill any N 
loaded succes 
fully in a heavier load than 150 grains? D 
these rifles see actual service in the Wor 
War?—A. L., New Mexico. 


Answer: My notion is that you can’t | 
cheap ammunition for any of these high-power¢ 
rifles unless you strike a job lot some pla 


Prices of the Russian seem to run along wit 
the rest. You could reload, if you knew enoug 
about it, but it requires a good many tools, i 
cluding a scale that costs about $20 
During the World War, when Russia was 

Ally, rifles were made for Russia in this cou 
try by private makers. After the collapse of t! 
imperial government, the guns were left on « 
hands. Our government took over the rifles ar 
sold them at a loss. The likelihood is that y 
have a new rifle.—C. A. 


Rifle for Big Game 


Question: Would a Winchester .25/35 rifl 
be large enough for deer, or would the ne 
Winchester .348 be better for large game?- 
C. H., Ind. 





Answer: The Winchester .25/35 will kill de 
when they are struck right, but the .348 is a f 
better rifle for all kinds of game, from deer t 
moose. The .25/35/117 is just a deer rifle, ar 
not a very powerful one at that. It has a stri 
ing force of 1,345 foot-pounds against near! 
3,000 for the .348.—C. A. 
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WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 


Prices $475 to $1170 


Micrometer eyepiece focus. In- 
ternal click adjustments. High 
or low mounts. Scopes for all 
purposes, 3 to 5 power, for high 
or low power rifles. 


Write Dept. 6 for free literature 




















W.R. WEAVER CO, 


EL FASO, TEXAS 
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For 31 years trappers all over the country have shipped 
their furs to oe 1. FOX—got highest prices PLUS 
5°% extra on shipments of $50 and over. This season 
send yours to rip for top prices plus that 5% bonus. 
No handling or commission charges. FREE: Trappers 
Hand Book, Shipping Tags, Authentic NewY ork price list. 
DEALERS AND COLLECTORS: We solicit your 
consignments to sell for your account. Buyer pays 
our commissions. Our outlets with manufacturers 
guarantees you highest prices with no expense. Write, 


GEORGE I. FOX CORP.., 121 W. 30th St. N.Y. 








For Every Kind of 









Twelve calibres for 
Sporting Need. Sen ' ) 
Hand Book and Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built ~4 order 
Pacific Coast Representative 
D, W. KING GU 'N SIG HT CO., 171 2 San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, "Ine. (Est. 1897) 




















60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.29 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


NEW Three telescopes in one. 8different magni- 
fications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to bring distant 
o ab jec’ ta, people, sports events, 
ehips, moon, stars, etc., 
60 times as close, 
















Most pow- 
erful made for any 
where near the money. 
Can be collapsed to less 
an a foot in length. Multiple lens 
ystem. 30 mm. objective in heavy brass 
i. 4g oo includ ol for using as & com- 
Jen" lens microscope. American made. We pay thepeat- 

age ly ae 29. Address Dept. 121 


BROWANSCOPE CD. 234 FIFTH AVE: NEW YORK 








TRAPS 


For taking Animals without pain - 
suffering. Write for free Folder A. 


Verbail Trap Company 
807 District National Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











Improves your shooting 


King's Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 












F.W. King Opt. Co. 
4th Fl. Euclid Arcade 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Big Game Hunting 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition 
for hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big 
horn sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, 
nd grizzly bear. Preparations for a big game 
hunt—startling revelations about the cloth- 
ing and equipment necessary, guides, etc. 
96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Dept. 116. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 55) 


with set triggers as regular stock, to ob- 
tain that extreme accuracy the manu- 
facturer worked so hard to build into 
them? Not one, to my knowledge. Do 
you know of any foreign rifles of that 
price that come without set triggers? 


wits set triggers, the amount of pull 
or pressure needed to fire the arm 
varies so little among different rifles that, 
in practical use, it is not noticeable tothe 
average rifleman. You can pick up a 
borrowed rifle, or one of your own that 
you have not used in a year or more, and 
make perfect scores right from the start, 
without two or three dozen “sighters” 
and a week’s practice learning the trig- 
ger pull, provided, of course, the sight or 
*scope is set correctly. 

A set trigger also is far ahead of 
the “doctored” or “smoothed up” single- 
lever trigger, which can easily be honed 
to a danger point. I never set the hair 
trigger until just before a shot, and then 
I do it as naturally and unconsciously as 
I would press the clutch pedal of my car. 
If that shot is not needed, the set can 
be as easily released again, by holding 
back the rear trigger and pressing on 
the front one, letting the rear trigger 
slide back in place gradually. Another 
way is to place the safety on the lock, 
and then snap the set trigger. Most 
German set triggers can be released suc- 
cessfully by the former method. That 
eliminates the danger of a hair trigger. 

The casual deer hunter, who picks up 
his rifle only one or two days out of the 
year, would probably get confused when 
he tried to use a set trigger. But, if he 
drove his automobile only one or two 
days a year, he would probably get in 
trouble with that, too. 

To me, any rifle, no matter how care- 
fully it is chambered, rifled, stocked, or 
sighted, is, if fitted with a poor trigger 
lock, as useless as a car without a steer- 
ing gear. I would not know where I was 
going with either one. 

So the set trigger has forever ended, 
for me, the nerve-wracking suspense of 
trying to catch aim while squeezing an 
old-time single trigger. With it has gone 
the uncertainty of connecting. I now 
know exactly where the sights are when 
the hammer falls. 

There are riflemen who cannot use, or 
will not even try to use, a set trigger, 
just as, a few years ago, many refused 
to try telescope sights. After the shoot- 
ing public discovered the advantages of 
the ’scope over iron sights, the demand 
for ‘scopes grew enormously. Today 
there are many thousands of ‘scopes 
in constant use. Even country general 
stores display telescope-equipped, .22 
caliber rifles. If some one had predicted 
such a thing five years ago, the man be- 
hind the counter would have called him 
a madman. 

The same popularity awaits the set 
trigger. I predict that, within the next 
five years, every rifle intended to pro- 
duce as high a degree of accuracy as 
its caliber and general dimensions will 
allow, will be sold, factory-equipped, 
with a set-trigger lock. 


Brier-Proof Hunting Pants 


UNTING pants first show wear 

around the knees. Sew up any rips, 
patch the holes, and give the cloth one 
or two good coats of clear varnish. This 
makes the material both briar-proof and | 
waterproof, and considerably prolongs 
the life of the garment.—Zimmerman 
Ring, Md. ' 


A Plea for the Set Trigger| 





The Whole Field of 
Jaelaitse]| 


MATHEMATICS 
In ONE Volume 


For the first time you can have this wealth of 
practical mathematical information, covering 
every trade and business, condensed into one 
handy book for quick reference. This volume 
puts right at your fingertips instant facts and 
formulas for making every kind of mathematical 
calculation. From hundreds of different sources, 
this priceless infor- 
mationhasbeengath- 
ered together, boiled 
down intobrief, sim- 
ple language, and 
applied to actual 
nm : problems. Every 
APP} man in business, 
MATHEM: every man in the 
MATIC mechanical _ trades, 

~~ every man who ever 
uses a tool or has 
to make calculations 
or estimates in of- 
fice, shop, or home, 
will find here a 
treasury of money- 
making, money- 
saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
‘OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The specific information you want is 
easy to find, by looking it up in the index. The book 
takes up every trade and gives you practical methods, 
easily worked formulas for solving every problem. 
ds of specific examples show you just how to 
ir calculations. If your work involves mathe- 
itics in any way this complete reference handbook is 
i 7 able part of your equipment. It is an 
saver for any one concerned with engineer- 
ecture, electricity, mechanics, construction, 
biles, machinery, printing, or any other industri- 
| r with accounting, auditing manufacturing 



























HANDBOOK 








costs, taxes, or any other business mathematics. No 
practical man, no house-owner who makes an occa- 
sional repair, no one who has a home workshop can 


ifford to be without the valuable information quickly 
found in this book 


Entirely NEW Edition 
Greatly ENLARGED 





The subjects of pulleys, gears, use of the slide rule, 
nd weights and measures are greatly lengthened. 

New sections on strength of materials, papering, 
glazin radio. New material on machine shop practice 


and sheet metal work, Exhaustive new treatment of 
busing mathematics. Over 1,000 pages. 


An Expert’s Simplified Methods 
The author, Mr. Martin E. Jansson, has had years of ex- 
perience of civil engineering, building tunnels, dams, roads, 
houses, railway and industrial construction and as instructor 











at New York University. Contributing to this new edition 
were t her widely known authorities. H. D. Harper of 
the Murray Hill Vocational School and Peter Agnew of New 
York University. 


See How Thoroughly It Covers the 
Needs of YOUR Work 


batredustion Brickwork Machine Shop 

rithmetic Carpentry and or 

Algebra Building. Automobile Shop 

pepeesy Lathing and Wor! 
rigonometry Plastering a> poms 

Weights and Painting, Paper Electricity 
Measures Hanging and Radio 

Excavation Glazing Business Mathe- 
Foundations Plumbing 

Concrete Heating acsauline 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE 
SEND NO MONEY—MAIL THIS COUPON 


FSsseeeaeeesSee8e8 820888888889 


i D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 5 
& 250 Fourth Ave., New York ' 
: Send me on approval The Handbook of Applied ' 
8 Mathematica Within 5 days after I receive the ‘ 
§ book, I can return it and owe nothing. If I keep it I e 
' end you $2.00 as first payment and I will pay @ 
: 00 monthly thereafter for 2 months—$6.00 in all. § 
5 t for cash. Same return privilege.) ; ' 
1 (O.L. 11-36) a 
| a 7 
| ' 
fa ‘ 
| 7 
§ City State ' 
| a 
g Reference t 
i t 
i Addres : 
i TrTrtrtrtrtrttttttttttttttttttt 
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Here is a letter that typi- 
fies the opinion of thou- 
sands of shooters who own 
Stevens Buckhorn .22 
Rifles. 

“Gent.emen: 

“I have used a great many types of 
firearms, some, more or less expens- 
ive custom built models. Never have 
Iseena production gun that com- 
pared favorably with the ‘Buckhorn 
Stevens’ fora price even near yours, 

“It is indeed a great tribute to our 
American manufacturers that wecan 
produce quality and quantity 
together. 

Wishing the new bolt action Stevens 
the fame of the older Stevens target 
arms, | remain } 



























“ Sincerely 
“Charles T. Barnes” 


Much as a shooter may en- 
joy the numerous modern 
features of these rifles, it 
istheir target rifle accuracy 
that invariably makes the 
deepest impression. 

Just ask any man who uses 
one. 


No. 056 No. 066 
(illustrated) Stevens 
Stevens Buckhorn 


-22 Rifle 
Tubular 
Magazine 


Buckhorn 
-22 Rifle 
5-Shot ¢ lip 
Magazine 
9-in-one sights 9-in-one sights 


Black Tip Black Tip 
81085 84265 


Also available tapped and drilled 
for clear vision Scope Sights. 


— — oe 


No. 10—3X—84.75 
No. 20—41X—88.00 


Write for folder 


describing all the advanced features 


of these famous .22’s 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Division of 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. C-9, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


i AS IS 
Buckhorn .22 rifles 


THE RIFLES WITH THE BLACK TIPS 











SHOOT—TO KILL! 


Si SHT through this ensak Riflescope 
| with accuracy I s keer sport ae m 
n Magnifi 


s 4 times, ,~ ws fine, sharp 
_ t ts practically any rifl No parallax, no 
Jjustment. Micron r adjust ts for elev 
t j MM Jace isily a ach da j removed 
v t Dri J taps included. If it 
Joesn't ir liatel your all game and 
target shooting—y y back. Dealers or 





lirect, $1 P oan al ‘orc. O D.). 
FREE—Catalog of ocsten Spotting Scopes, etc. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 741 Hudson Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
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START GUN HIGH at o' 
AND SWING DOWN @ 7 
WITH TARGET — Z 
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SHOOTING UNDER 
TARGET 








The right way to take the first 
bird in a round on the revised 
layout. Beginners too often 
mistake this for a straightaway 


NOTES on SKEET 


oy J. ?P. 


skeet targets has. been 

changed, and the distance to 
the crossing point of the targets has been 
slightly increased, some shooters are 
more or less worried about the efficiency 
of their wide-spreading patterns at the 
distances at which the shots are taken. 
Such fears are groundless, as may be 
seen by getting out the tape line and 
doing a little measuring. 

The targets are now thrown to pass 
over a point 6 yd. outside station 8 at 15 
ft., or the same height as before. The 
shooting stands from No. 2 around to 
No. 6 have been moved in, so that all the 
stations from No. 1 to No. 7 are now 21 
yd. from the crossing point of the tar- 
gets. 

Now let’s see how far the targets are 
from the muzzle of the gun at the time 
the shots are fired. Leaving out the sta- 
tion 8 shot, the distance on the ground 
from each shooting stand to a spot under 
the targets at their crossing point is 21 
yd. The targets, of course, are not on 
the ground, but at a spot 5 yd. above. 
Measuring from the shooting stand to 
the target as it passes the crossing point, 
the distance would be a little more, but, 
when we allow for the height of the 
shooter and the length of his gun, we 
find that, from the muzzle to a target at 
standard height, the distance is not more 
than 21 yd. We may, therefore, consider 
the distance on the ground to any point 
under the line of flight of the target to 
be approximately the same as that from 
the muzzle to the target. 

The fast shooters, who used to break 
their targets over station 8 when the 
birds were thrown directly over the op- 
posite trap houses, were shooting at a 
range of 20 yd. or less from the gun muz- 
zle. Under the present rules and new 
line of flight, the distance from the muz- 
zle to the target at the crossing point is 
about 21 yd. 

From the foregoing, we can see that a 
shooter who uses a wide-open compen- 
sator, or “The Palooka’s Pal,” as Capt. 
Crossman has named the Cutts muzzle 


S see the angle of flight of 


CUENIN 


device, will have no trouble breaking tar 
gets if he fires quickly enough to get 
them at the crossing point. 

The man who “rides ‘em out” find 
that he must fire at a little longer range 
than he did on the original type of field 
but the increase is not more than 1 to 3 
yd. if the shots are taken at the same 
speed as on the old field. If a shoote1 
formerly broke his targets from statio1 
4 at a point 3 yd. beyond the No. 8 post 
they were slightly less than 21 yd. fron 
the muzzle. If he lets them go 3 yd. past 
the crossing point now, the distance fron 
the muzzle to the target is about 22 yd 
Shooting from station 4 and allowing ths 
old targets to get 10 yd. past station & 
made the distance about 22% yd., whilk 
they are now about 25% yd. from the 
muzzle at station 4 if permitted to go 1| 
yd. past the crossing point. 

At station 2, the outgoer is about 21 yd 
from the muzzle if broken at the cros 
ing point, and about 22 yd. if allowed t 
get 3 yd. past the crossing point. Th 
range will be 25% yd. if the target get 
10 yd. beyond the crossing point. 


HE incomers at stations 1, 2, 6 and 7 


are farther away on the present field 
and that is an advantage rather than 
handicap, for it gives us a larger sprea 
of pattern than we had at the sam 
shots on the old field. 

The incomers at stations 2 and 6, i 
taken in the singles at about the sam 
spot as in the doubles, are now from lt 
to 18 yd. from the muzzle instead of tl 
10 to 12 yd. which they were on the orig 
inal field. 


In any kind of shotgun shooting, tl 
stance is very important if the shooté 
hopes to keep his balance when |! 
swings. On a skeet field, where oné 
footing is level and the angle of flight « 
each target is known before it leaves tl 
trap, there is no excuse for being o 
balance or for assuming the wro! 
stance. 

Of course, we do not all stand alil 
when shooting in a certain directio 
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If Im Outdoors 
You'll Find Me 


in my ZIP-STAG 


@ You'll find more 
and more outdoor 
fellows zipped from 
waist to chin— 
protected from any 

weather in a 
Hirsch- WeisZIiP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs — 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 
and 
Guaranteeg it 


WATERPROOF 


One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 


We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 
Weis garment 
COLORS: than from any 
Red & Black Plaid Sizes 34-48 you’ve ever 
Green & Black Plaid worn. 
Solid Forest Green Breeches to Match $9.00 





OSIGHTs 


for Precision Shooting---HUNTING or TARGET 
Sights for every rifle--and for every purpose! Used by 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NEW 
CATALOG describes and pictures everything--Microm- 
eters, Receivers, Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. 
Many NEWdevelopments that increase shooting accur- 
acy. Reasonable prices. Ask your Dealer, or Write 
Today for information on ANY kind or type of sight. 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 3311 Gilpin St.,Denver,Colo. 
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aUTOMATIC.22 (_» 


long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 
with 4'%-inch barrel. Send for folder. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 





Proved Shot Makers 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


bring success to thousands 
of shooters. 
We will be glad to give you helpful 
suggestions for your gun. Please write 
us the make, model and caliber, 


55 Receiver Sight for popular 
22 b. a. rifles—Win. 60, Rem 
341 & 41, ete., $2.00. Tap, drill 


50¢. 


Just out—new Lyman 
Sight Catalog—64 pages, 10c. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


8S West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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but there is no need of spreading the feet 
far apart, and there certainly is no sound 
reason for pointing them in the wrong 
direction. 

For the first shot in a round of skeet, 
as now shot, the left foot should be point- 
ing about in the direction of station 7, 
and the right foot about in a line with 
station 5 or between stations 4 and 5. 
With the feet in those positions, the 
shooter has a comfortable stance from 
which to fire in a line with the flight of 
the target, which passes 6 yd. outside 
station 8. 

As was the case in the original game, 
the target comes out from overhead, and 
goes away from the shooter at a height 
of approximately 15 ft. To the beginner, 
it might seem to be a straightaway tar- 
get, but its height makes it an angle 
shot. 

Some novices, who repeatedly miss 
this shot, insist upon pointing directly at 
the outgoing bird, which really requires 
a lead of from 6 in. to 1 ft. To get this 
lead, it is necessary to hold under. If the 
muzzle is swinging downward quite rap- 
idly, the target will be broken when the 
gun is fired when it is 6 in. beneath the 
bird, while, if the downward movement 
of the muzzle is slower, it must be held 
as much as 1 ft. below the disk. 

The muzzle should be held high when 
calling for this target. If it is held low, 
it will be swinging upward, or crossing 
the line of flight of the bird. If, on the 
other hand, it is held high, the movement 
accordingly will be downward, as it 
should be. 


*-QUERIES*» 


Choke For 16 


Question: I intend buying a 16 gauge Brown- 
ing automatic, and possibly will use it for both 
skeet and birds. I would also like to know what 
degree choke to use for skeet shooting.—H. E. 


Q., Va. 


Answer: The degree of choke required would 
depend upon the speed with which you shoot at 
the outgoers in skeet. A fast shot needs less 
choke than one who is deliberate or slow in 
firing. 

If you have been shooting skeet, you will 
know just about where you break the outgoers 
If you hit them about over station 8, or rather 
over the marker post outside station 8, a 50 to 
55-percent pattern will give you all the spread 
possible, while retaining sufficient density to 
break targets in a very satisfactory manner. If 
you allow the outgoers to travel well past sta- 
tion 8, then I would recommend a 60 percent 
pattern. 

The pattern that suits you at skeet is ex- 
actly what you require for quail shooting. In 
other words, if you point deliberately at skeet 
targets, you are likely to shoot at about the 
same speed when firing at quail, and, if you get 
into action quickly on a skeet field, you will, 
in all probability, shoot just as fast at birds 
—J. P. 


Building Skeet Range 


Question: Please tell me how to build a 
skeet range and what it would cost.—M. P. A., 
Me. 


Answer: Ask the Remington Arms Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., or Western Cartridge Co., 
East Alton, IIl., for a skeet booklet. Either 
beoklet explains how to lay out a field, con- 
struct trap houses, and set up traps. The flight 
of targets has been changed, under new rules, 
but the company that sells you the traps will 
tell you how to set them. Cost depends on type 
of traps you buy and kind of houses used. You 
can buy traps for $20 a pair or pay $180 a pair 
for electrical ones. If members do the carpen- 
tering, the two trap houses can be built for 
about $30. Elaborate ones, with outside labor, 
can be built for $100.—J. P. C. 


Weather Never Stops Me 
in my CRUISER STAG 


Mail 
Coupon 
jor 
Catalog 


@ Bring on your 
stormy weather! 


Outdoor veter- \. 

ans find 100% ~ 

“body insula- ‘ 

tion”’ in their 

waterproof, 

ALL-WOOL 

Hirsch- Weis~__ 

Cruiser STAGS 
-the original 

Stag with double 

shoulders and 

arms, also Game 

Pocket in back. 

They're made for 

vigorous men 

who demand 

sturdy clothes, 50 

Get a Hirsch- 

Weis Cruiser 41? & 

STAG — “1 am B 

rest assure t hn ear 

will stand the 


( 


COLORS: 


Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solids: 
Navy Blue 
Hunters’ Red 
Use coupon if yourdealercannotsupply. Forest Green 
EE a a a a a 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Festina) Ooagen, Dept.“O” 
$11.50 enclosed. Send ZIP-STAG { 5." 
$12.50 encl’d. Send Cruiser TAG Bis Cola 


$9.00 enclosed. Send Breeches ile 
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My sportsmen friends agree 
with me... There’s 

no finer shirt 

than a Pendleton 


@sSportsmen every- 

where choose Pendleton 

shirts. Outdoor men 

prefer Pendleton Shirts 

because they give long, comfortable wear. The 
fabrics are virgin fleece wool, the highest 
quality obtainable. Exclusive patterns, styling, 
tailoring make a ‘“‘Pendleton’’ a dress-up shirt 
as well as for rugged use outdoors. Insulate your 
body with a Pendleton virgin fleece wool shirt- 
then you'll always wear one for outdoors work 
and play. At the finer stores. $5.00 to $8.50. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


No. 1290 
Western Gambier 


America’s finest 100% virgin fleece 


WOOL SHIRTS on 
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Why miss your shots—and the full 
enjoyment of your trip? Important 
as your rifle, gun, or-rod, is your 
underwear. Too heavy—it slows you 
up. Inadequate—it lets biting cold 
freeze out the quick response of nerve 
and muscle. Wear Duofold. Its unique 
fabric in two thin layers with air 
space between gives you warmth 
without weight or bulk. Inner layer 
all soft cotton next the skin for con- 
stant comfort. Outer layer contains 
wool for warmth and protection. It’s 
ideal for hunting and fishing. Ask for 
it at your men’s wear store. 

DUOFOLD, INC. e MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits. ... 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
**in town” wear. 











Choose from 700 Loads 


for Target 
Shooting and 

Hunting. 
Reload with 


IDEAL 
TOOLS 


Use fired cases for accu- 

loads and loads not 
available from the facto- 
ry—they cost less. Let 
the Ideal Handbook start 
you right. Full informa 
tion, directions and 50 
illustration 160 pages 


50 eents 


postpaid 


Ideal Tool Line complete 
with all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West St. 
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The Doctor Sent Me After Moose 


(Continued from page 11) 


Chacoot said the next lake was a mile 
and a half through the bush. There was 
no trail, but we would have to carry that 
canoe and all its contents to the next 
lake. 

Well, I was bigger than Chasoot and 
I'm not in the habit of quitting, so I said 
nothing. Chacoot got out some har- 
nesses, adjusted a strap across my fore- 
head, and filled that harness with pots, 
pans, blankets, and other odds and ends 
till it weighed a ton. Fifty pounds, he 
said, as he wanted to break me in grad- 
ually. His own load weighed 100. The 
first quarter of a mile wasn’t bad, but, 
after that, it was plain hell. The skin on 
my forehead chafed, my neck bulged. I 
stumbled through leaves and water up 
to my boot tops, but in several hours we 
reached the other lake. 

Chacoot said that few men outside of 
natives had ever been on it. It was about 
two miles across and about a mile and a 
half wide. It was beautiful in a way, yet 
it looked cruel. No homes, no cabins, 
nothing but wilderness. 

On the next trip, I packed the rest of 
the duffel. Chacoot lashed the paddles 
inside the canoe so they rested on his 
shoulders when he put the canoe over 
his head. He walked that portage 
through the bush with never a rest. 

We broke the shore ice of the lake with 
long poles, and launched the canoe. Cha- 
coot asked me if I had ever paddled. I 
said I used to do a little of it on moonlit 
nights with my girl. Chacoot said I'd 
better sit in front of the canoe. I could 
paddle if I wanted to, he said, but I'd 
have to sit still. 

He shoved off. It was getting dark, 
and colder, and it was still snowing. I 
had to paddle to keep warm. In paddling, 
my hands got wet and my gloves froze. 
As we neared the opposite shore, I saw 
a little, log shack. It hadn’t been used 
for a long, long time, and was almost 
covered with snow. The door was off, 
and the sash was missing from the one 
window. 

Inside we found almost as much as we 
had outside. In one corner, there was a 
big tin can with a stove pipe. This was 
the stove. The floor was bare gravel. 
Chacoot was well-pleased. He rubbed his 
hands, and exclaimed, “Ah! Now we are 
home!” 


E STRAIGHTENED things up, and 

had beans and tea for supper. With 
snow still coming down, and the wind 
still howling, we turned into our sleep- 
ing bags on mattresses of fir boughs. 

The next morning we started after 
moose. I thought that in country like 
this all we’d have to do would be to put 
some sugar in our hand, and the moose 
would flock around us. We traveled all 
day, saw lots of tracks, but no moose. 
For the last three hours, I saw nothing 
but Chacoot’s tracks in front of me. A 
moose or bear could have bitten me in 
the pants and I wouldn’t have known it. 
I was too tired, wet, and cold. 

On our way back to camp, Chacoot 
said we were going to have chicken for 
supper. I asked him where we were go- 
ing to get chicken. But Chacoot knew. 
Suddenly he ran to one side. There was 
a whir of wings, and three birds flew up 
into the trees. Chacoot took aim, there 
was a crackling shot, and down came a 
bird. He did the same thing with the 
other two birds, then went over, and 


picked them up. They were partridge 
their heads cleanly shot off. “Easi« 
than cutting them off,” said Chacoot. 
had to respect that man and his ol 
.25/20. He skinned the partridge, an 
served them for supper. I have eaten i: 
famous hotels, and swanky restaurants 
but, for heavenly food, give me that par 
tridge and black tea. 

Day after day, we hunted moos: 
sweated in the woods, and froze i! 
camp. Every day I got tired, and mor: 
tired, stiff and more stiff. As my bear: 
got longer, my legs seemed weaker. 
floundered and fell, my gun becam: 
clogged with snow and ice. When I 
couldn’t go on, Chacoot would go ahead 
for about half a mile, and brew some tea 
Sooner or later I'd stumble into view. 


DIDN'T care for moose or bear any long 

er. I just wanted to get back to civ 
ilization. At times I’d have given every 
thing I owned if I could have got Chacoot 
to forget about moose, and either let m« 
stay in the cabin, or take me back t 
Timagami. But he said I had asked 
him to guide me to moose and bear. If 
he took me out without getting one, hi 
friends would laugh. So, day after day 
we tramped on. 

Around 10 o’clock one Monday mor: 
ing, Chacoot pulled up short. The wood 
were beautiful, the birch and fir al 
white with heavy snow. Chacoot pointed 
and said, “There’s your moose.” 

I looked and saw the most thrilling 
sight I have ever seen in my life. Not 
fifty yards away, a big, black animal 
stood on a rise of ground, nibbling the 
tops of some snow-leaden bushes. A 
beautiful sight, and a beautiful shot. 

I raised my .30/30. Chacoot knocked 
it down. “You want to kill yourself?” h« 
asked. The barrel was filled with snow, 
and the sights were crusted with icé 
Swiftly, Chacoot took my gun, cleaned 
the barrel, and the sights. The moosé 
had moved. We circled around again. I 
forgot I was tired. I thought of nothing 
but that moose. 

There he was again. Another good 
chance. Not so good as the first, but 
good just the same. I put the rifle to my 
shoulder and tried to aim it. Then I 
remembered that I can’t shoot anyway 
my right eye was hurt in a steel mill 
So I just closed my eyes, prayed a littl 
and pulled the trigger. 

Chacoot yelled, “You got him!” 

We ran forward. I had been lucky. I 
had creased that moose’s backbone and 
paralyzed his hindquarters, and the king 
of North American big game lay ther: 
on a white blanket of snow, his hea 
thrashing around, his front feet kicking 
and his large eyes rolling. I kept awa 
from those front feet. Chacoot said, “A 
nice young one, about five years old 
weighs about 1,200 pounds.” Calmly h: 
stepped up, and put a .25/20 bullet jus! 
back of the ear. 

We built a fire, and I watched Chaco: 
cut up the moose. The men who cut u} 
steers in packing houses could hard! 
have done a neater job. His knife wa 
probably six or eight inches long, an 
not too sharp, but we shot that moos 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, and, b 
three that afternoon, it was ready to t 
packed. Chacoot was careful to save th 
heart, wrapping it in a gunny sack. 

The next thing was to get our moos 
back to camp. (Continued on page 61 
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The Doctor Sent Me 
After Moose 


(Continued from page 60) 


At various times I had worked in steel 
mills, in forge shops, in corn fields, in 
wheat fields, and I thought I had done 
hard labor, but packing that moose three 
miles to our boat was, without exception, 
the most arduous and exhausting toil I 
can imagine. It took us three and a half 
days to pack it to the lake. On the por- 
tage, Chacoot saw bear tracks ahead, 
and off he started. It took me twenty 
minutes to convince him I didn’t care 
about a bear. 

At last, we got Mr. Moose packed in 
the outboard, and our duffel packed in 
the canoe. That whole day we went lis- 
tening to the motor, and along toward 
night we got back to our camp. We got 
shaved, and cleaned up, and ate dinner. 
By that time a storm had come up. It 
was blowing hard, and high waves were 
rolling against the dock. 

“You all right, now,” said Chacoot. 
“I go see my girl.” He took the moose 
heart, launched his canoe, and paddled 
off to the Hudson’s Bay post. How a 
canoe could survive that weather was 
more than I could figure, but next morn- 
ing Chacoot got breakfast for me. 

Two weeks later, we walked into the 
general store together. I was pretty hard 
then. The same people were there, the 
Indians still smoking, the old man busy 
behind the grating. 

“So you got one, eh?” said the old man 
to Chacoot. 

“Ya,” said Chacoot, “We got to load 
him.” 

As we left the store, the little bell 
tinkled again, and I heard one of the 
Indians say, “That Chacoot one damn’ 
good man.” 

I'm not sick any more. The moose 
head hangs in my home, or did till my 
wife made me take it down to the cellar. 
I don’t have to report to any doctor. 
Haven’t seen a doctor since. From To- 
ronto I sent Chacoot the best hunting 
knife money could buy. 

Will I go again? Just give me a 
chance. I'd follow that man anywhere. 








Yakima Predator Drive 


PONSORED by the Yakima chapter 
S of the Washington Conservation 

League, and under the leadership of 
L. S. Wardall, the drive against preda- 
tors in that section of Washington. has, 
during three years, taken 45,000 preda- 
tors. 

In the drive this year, the territory 
covered was about 20 miles square. 
Prizes of clothing, rifles, fishing tackle, 
cameras, and the like were offered by 
local merchants, and 70 boys between 
the ages of 10 and 18 participated. A 
point system was adopted by Wardall 
and his committee, each predator count- 
ing for a certain number of points, the 
number being based upon the relative 
amount of destruction done by each 
predator. Wardall himself designed 
some of the traps, which proved very 
efficient. 

The drive resulted in the capture of 
40 weasels, 167 bobcats, 34 skunks, 874 
barn rats, 242 woodchucks, 2,421 pocket 
gophers, 1,994 sage rats, 2,014 adult 
crows and ravens, 209 young crows and 
ravens, 60 crow and raven eggs, 964 
adult magpies, 767 young magpies, 2,020 
magpie eggs, 1,555 English sparrows, 
and 867 jack rabbits. 
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Made for 
the WOODS 


HUNTING CLOTHES 


“From WOOL to WEARER” Wire oot 


OU GET what you want in Woolrich Hunting Clothes. 
Pure-wool hunting fabric, specially woven, styled and tail- 
ored by Woolrich outdoor-clothing experts who know what its 
all about. Made “from wool to wearer” under one roof, high 
in the Allegheny Mountains, by the historic Woolrich mills, 
weavers and tailors to woodsmen and hunters for 106 years. 

Buy Woolrich woolen hunting clothes for all your hunt- 
ing in big-game country. Noiseless to hunt in, water-proof, 
tough yet soft and neat fitting, warm and good looking. 
Best protection and guaranteed satisfactory. 

Your choice in mackinaws, hunting coats, cossack coats, 
cruisers, stag shirts, parka jackets, breeches, long pants, 
vests, flannel and kersey hunting shirts—plain colors, hunt- 
ing and fancy checks and plaids, with button and zipper fasten- 
ing. Also caps, socks and mittens. 

Hunting coat shown above is our No. 503, finest all-wool 
garment of its kind. Breeches to match, No. 1943 B. Hat-cap, 
No. 223. Shirts shown are, No. 96 in large black-and-white 
plaid and No. 176 in small black-and-white check. Plenty of others. 

“Ask your Dealer for genuine Woolrich trade-marked hunting 
clothes. If he hasn’t them, accept no substitute.” 
Write to us and will that you are 
promptly supplied. For Free Catalog 


_ Send this Coupon NOW! 

? eee Oe a 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, (Est. 1830) 

John Rich & Bros., Dept. O. L., Woolrich, Pa. 

Send me your New Catalog of Woolen Hunting Clothes, including Winter 
Sport Clothes. 
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CUT ME OUT 


A Typical Mount by 







H A N S E N Cut me out, paste me on a posteard and mail to 
Outdoor Life resk 116, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
S e U D I O S York. N. Y. U'll bring you complete supplies and in- 
M structions on how to make easily several dollars a 
Fine Taxidermy week in your spare time. 





61 LAKE ST., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Write for folder 






























GUN LIST FREE! 












\ Most Complete line of New Rifles, Shotguns, P | 
Revo Telescope sights, & Accessories. We spe 1 | 
Sedgley Springfield Sporter Rifles. Discontin 1 Ith 12 | 
Ga. double barrel—-$29.% Weaver No S Rifle Scope | 
for Hi-Power Rifle $11.70. 10°% discount Club Member | 
Scopes, Sight | 

a | 
J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. | 















New World’s Skeet Record 








_ Warmth Protection 
for Winter Sportsmen 


































When the air gets crispy 
cold and snow flies, snug into 
this warm, wool Drybak. 
Cold, wet and dampness 
won't creep in. Made from 
Woolrich Wool. Has _ the 







350 Straight! That is the marvelous 
new world’s Skeet record just made 
by Mr. E. A. Lindsell with a Poly 


Patented Drybak Storm Col- 
lar for head and neck pro- 
tection. Folds under collar 























Choke equipped 12-gauge— when not needed. This coat 
is perfect for all winter sports é ‘ 
a th un is equall serfect kating, skiing, tobogganing—but has slicker lined 
and at g . = y I game pockets, two large lower patch pockets and two 


for ducks, traps or upland shooting 
because with a Poly Choke the pattern 
can be instantly, and with the fingers 
only, made right for any requirements. 


Send today for folder OL. 


slanted hand warming pockets for the winter hunter. 
te for bulletin. Buy from dealer. 























THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Franklin Ave. 
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| Learn 
eri tOMOUNT 


YOU BET, BOB 
ITS DOUBLED 
MY FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND 
aval IT PAYS ME 








SPORTSMEN, SAVE Your TRO- 
PHIES! Learn at home in spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of — 
and stream. We teach you this F. 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly and easily learned. Wild game 
is growing scarcer. Trophies now Lenere 
po uable than ever! Shoot FEWER and 
UNT them true to life. IT’S PROF. 
TABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED 17° 


hunt youcanmountCOMMONspecimens:Ow!a, 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 
LEARN TANNIN We also teach you to 
tan furs soft and pli- 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from al! kinds of hides. Great 
spare time money maker. 
FREE BOOK Send coupon below for bean. 
tiful free 48-page booklet, 
illustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Containg many fine 
pictures. Intensely interesting. 
Get YOUR copy today. ——— 
cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon, State a 





» Omaha, Neb. 


Send me your free illustrated book, 


to Mount Game’ 


Also tell me how , ma. 


learn this fascinating art easily and quick! \ 
by mail. No obligation, 


bottle No. 
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Geta Bottle of Famous 


HOPP 
Use it to get LEAD 
out of GUN Bores 


c= AN out lead or metal foul- 
4 ing AT ONCE with Hoppe’s 
No. 9. Remove metal fouling. 


Ire ~ 
Prevent rust and pitting. 


HOPPE’S 
Cleaning PATCHES 
of clean, size-cut canton flannel 
are just right for quick, easy, 
convenient use and come in dust- 
proof cartons. 
round sizes, 1 square, 
to suit cleaning plug used. 





HOPPE’S Gun GREASE 
is equally right for inside and outside swabbing to 
prevent rust when guns are put away for a time. 
Also a good emergency bore cleaner 
Ask your dealer. Or send for SAMPLES: Trial 
, 10e, l-oz. can Oil 5c, full carton 


Patches 25c. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 


2315 North Sth Street 





Ss No. 9 


Your choice of 5 


l oblong, 





pres 

HOPPE’S OIL 
will lubricate moving 
parts right, keep out- 
side surfaces nic ely 
polished and rust free. 
Pure, penetrating, 


never gums. 


Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 











Silver-Sided Dynamite 


(Continued from page 35) 


from the third leap he was still fast, and 
she turned him again. 

For a few minutes, the steelhead 
sagged on the end of the line, stopping 
every few yards to talk things over with 
himself, and The Lady won line steadily. 

The fish was about thirty feet from the 
boat when he made up his mind what he 
wanted to do. He did it without warn- 
ing, and, at close range, it was something 
to watch. He shot ahead to gain slack 
line, jumped once in a rolling plunge, 
just out of water, went down deep, and 
came up as if impelled by coil springs. 

But she held him, giving line when she 
had to and cheating him of slack. She 
broke his heart in a last, smoking flurry 
beside the boat, and led him up close 
enough for Don to ease the net under. 

It had been only about ten or twelve 
minutes from the strike to the net, but 
that’s no measure. A heavyweight boxing 
round lasts only three minutes. 

The steelhead weighed just under 
three pounds, and the Lady looked long 
and admiringly at him in the live-box 
before she rebaited and let her hook go 
trailing over the side again. As I 
watched her line slip through the guides, 
my own hook hit a solid snag. 

“There’s nothing out here but fish,” 
Don had said earlier. In the back of my 
mind I said it over to myself, as I braced 
the rod and struck back. The snag an- 
swered with three lunging, savage tugs, 
and then the reel spool was scorching 
my thumb, and the fish was running, and 
I knew from the strain on the rod tip 
that I had hooked him hard and fast. 

I braked him as hard as I dared, and 
my heart stopped beating as I watched 
that black thread of silk pay off the reel. 

The spool got smaller and smaller, and 
there were spots before my eyes. I bore 
down harder with my thumb, and put 
more strain against the rod, and then 
halfway across Lake Charlevoix, the 
steelhead came out, his run ended. 

In a give and take, I gained a few 
yards of line, a foot at a time, while the 
steelhead jumped and threshed at the 
top. I gave what I had to, grudgingly and 
cautiously, making him earn each inch. 
I took what I could, but it came back 
hard. And while we stood there, toe to 
toe, 130 yards apart, and traded punches, 


I comforted myself with the knowledge 
that he couldn’t stand that pace forever. 
I turned him finally, but he was a sul- 
len, leaden weight, and the rod tip sagged 
with his resistance. I piled the lost line 
on the spool again, an inch at a time. 

“Twelve minutes,” Don said quietly, 
behind me. I grinned a little, and went 
on cautiously cranking the reel handle. 

At ninety yards, there was a flurry at 
the top of the water, and the steelhead 
came out in a jump that all but gained 
him the slack he needed. He made a 
short, hard run, came to the top, and 
fought. When Don said, “eighteen min- 
utes,” my wrists were beginning to ache 
and my thumb was getting raw. 

Less than fifty yards behind the boat, 
the fish showed white for the first time, 
rolling briefly at the surface, tired but 
far from conquered. He righted himself, 
and went down in a long rush, and, for 
a minute, things were at a standstill. 
Again he came, still resisting sullenly. 

Twenty yards behind the boat, he 
rolled white once more, and stayed belly 
up for three or four yards, weaving shak- 
ily. Then the white went out of sight, 
and he was sparring with the line again. 
He came to the top and tried to jump, 
but it wasn’t much of a go, and I led him 
slowly the rest of the way. 

When he was alongside the boat, and 
saw the net sliding toward him, he lashed 
out one final time, flailing the water ina 
last burst of gallant courage as the net 
claimed him. Don said softly, “Thirty- 
eight minutes.” But I had my first steel- 
head. 

While I rested, the Lady paid out line. 
A trout struck, and she struck back, 
but, fifty yards from the boat, he came 
on in a swift rush, straight at her, faster 
than she could take the slack. She was 





winding the reel madly when the steel- 


head cleared the water like a sailfish, 
rolling as he jumped, and we saw him 
fling the spinner away before he fell back 
again. 

The Lady rebaited, and, in less than 
fifteen minutes, coaxed up another. This 
one hung back, but she gritted her 
teeth, and fought him. In due time, 


she led him up beside the boat, and Don 
reached out with the net and brought 
him in. 


(Continued on page 63) 





"| hate to hurry you, my dear, 


but Indian Charley's getting impatient.” 
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Silver-Sided Dynamite 


(Continued on page 62) 


When the fish was put in the live-box, 

laid my bait rod aside. 

» gamble. In the case down in the cabin 
was my five-ounce fly rod. Maybe I 

ouldn’t handle these steelheads on it. 
Maybe I’d smash it up on the first fish. 
But somehow I'd always had a hunch 
that that rod of mine would like to die 
with its boots on, with something on the 
nd of the leader just a little too big and 
oo good for the two of us.to handle. 

If I was right, then certainly this was 
he time and the place. If ever there 
were fish on which to smash tackle, and 
erin, and feel well repaid for smashing 
it, these steelheads were the breed. 

The sun had set and the blue dusk was 
gathering on the Charlevoix hills. The 
air was turning chill, and the Lady quit 
trolling, and curled up on a seat out of 
the evening wind, to keep warm. I had 
things to myself for a while. 

I went back with another minnow, and 
the fly rod, and petitioned under my 
breath for some dynamite in the next 
While I was petitioning, some- 
thing checked my bait. 

I struck back with all the backbone 
the fly rod had, and through the 100 
yards of black silk that connected me 
with the leader—I had replaced my fly 
reel with a bait reel, to give me the line 
I needed—I felt the savage leap of that 
silver torpedo as the hook stung, felt 
him start, gave him line with my thumb 
hard on the spool, and watched far be- 
hind the boat to see him come out. He 
left the water in a long, clean leap, and 
fell back, and the rod tip dipped again. 


E WASTED no time in foolish wran- 

gling at the top. When he struck the 
water, he went down, and ran to gather 
speed for another leap. When the hook 
stayed in his jaw and the leader still 
maddened him, he went down, and ran 
again, and came out for the third time 
in a high arc. 

That steelhead was like a thunderbolt 
on the end of my line, but I made him 
fight the strain of the rod every inch of 
the way, and watched him for tricks, 
and the rod did the rest. 

He made his last stand within thirty 
feet of the boat, where every twist and 
plunge of his long, lean body was tele- 
graphed up the shortened line to my 
arms. Three times he took the tip of the 
rod under in a quick, short rush. Each 
time he came out, and whipped straight 
into the air, and each time there was a 
full yard of daylight under his tail at the 
top of the jump. 

When the last, twisting leap failed to 
throw the hook, he rolled his white belly 
once, turned, and came for the boat like 
1 streak. He had slack for an instant, 
but he was too tired to know it. I caught 
up with him as he shot under the keel. 

I put the rod down with half its length 
‘ubmerged, and teased him back into 
the open, letting him run short circles 
until he quit, and came wearily to the 
net, still trying to turn and taxi for one 
final leap! 

It’s hard to quit when you have fishing 
ike that, but I took my leave philosoph- 
cally. Next year on one of those windy, 
fall days, when the birches are turning 
carlet, I’m going back. Whatever the 
steelhead trip costs, it will be worth it. 

I'll waste no time, that next trip. My 
bait rod stays at home. I'll put the bait 
eel back on the fly rod, and we'll gam- 
ble, and maybe—more than maybe—that 
rod will die with its boots on yet. 


I was ready 





REAL FRIENDS OF THE HUNTER 





FULLLENGTH 
SPORTING 
FLEXIBOOT 
The line of Hood 
Sportsman’s Foot- 
wear includes 
many other mod- 











els, such as12"or 
16" height Lace 
Flexiboots, 16" 
Lace Huntshu, 
etc, 


A FINE SHOTGUN 


For real thrills and satisfying results, a 
precision-built gun is one of the essen- 
tials of a hunter’s equipment. A gun 
you can aim quickly and accurately — 
that won’t recoil violently to spoil 
your second shot—is a real friend. 


ANOTHER GOOD FRIEND 


Comfort, too, is a prime essential for 
hunting-trip enjoyment. And Hood 
Sportsman’s Footwear is there with 
everything it takes for foot-comfort and 
foot-freedom. 

These new Hood sporting boots are 
carefully made to fit your foot snugly, 
yet flexibly. No annoying slipping or 
chafing. And no uncomfortable wet or 
cold feet, for they are waterproof to the 
top and have a special full-length 
sponge cushion insole that is an in- 
sulator against heat and cold. Write 
for illustrated folder. 


HOOD RUBBER CoO., INC. 
WATERTOWN, MASS, 
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fa aauteiiie GUN CASE 


Custom-built by Nicholswho says, ‘ 
pe rsonally use this Gun Case wy 
now you'll appreciate it at this 


orice.”’ Full-length. Genuine 

Getter binding and han. $3. 00 

dies. Strong leather 

reinforcement Workmanship an 
, anship and 

around breech (4 , materials guaranteed 


and butt. Give length overall when 
ordering. $1.00 extra for guns 
with telescope sight. No extra 
charge for bolt action. ““NICHOLS 
KNOWS” frorm experience, and man- 
ofactures just what you need for “equipment. 
Write now to Dept. PD. 10 for complete Catalog. 
R. C. NICHOLS CORP., YARMOUTH, ME. 
Mfrs. Hunting, Fishing and’ Camping Equipment 
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Keeps Feet, Legs and Shoulders Dry 


Don’t take chances on getting wet 


Lp, Ub, Lb) ~ Ly 


and catching 


cold. Waterproof your boots, shoes and clothing 
with RAINY DAY and you won't have to worry 
about the rain. Keeps you comfortable—no per- 
spiring—does not fill the pores. Not oily or 
greasy. Get it today at your hardware or sport- 
ing goods store—or send direct. Quart $1.25, 


Pint 75c, Shoe Size 25« 


FREE 


hold water. 


Send for free demon- 

stration that AINY 

DAY makes a hole 

You'll be amazed! 

Protection Products 
Mfg. Co. 


7442 Second Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


WATERPROOFING 
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BEST ‘‘BIG GAME’’ 
STAG COAT MADE 


GUARANTEED SUPER FAB 














TEARS OF SERVICE! 


smen and outdoor peo- 
rywhere testify to the rugged 
rtab long-lasting quality of 
¢ “ab big game Stag Coat and 
I Made from virgin wool, 
ink, and water-proofed by 
J , they do not ab- 
orb moisture or become heavy in 
snow or rain They retain their 
water-proofing throughout the years 
their use Designed for freedom 
rent and comfort, and smart- 
" d Mackinaw (150 MR) 
6.00 ches (146 MR), rein- 
id kne full-cut hips, 
Ha t “cap $2.35; Revers ible 
cap, $2 Cruiser, $12.00; Musher, $12.00, and 2 = 
lin aangge oily 32-07. stags and cruisers d ‘or Cata- 
log No if your dealer cannot supply you W KI TE NOW! 


SUPER DUX CORP., 2212 12th St., Detroit, Michigan 
FREED Minicabie. match 


box. Holds 75 matches 

retails for $1.00. Sent free 
with literature for l5c 
to cover 


TO- 
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coin or stam 


handling. WRITE 
DAY. 



































you almost 


expect him to Cha rge! 


WICKED LITTLE EYES gleaming. Nostrils 
flaring. You can see that vicious thoughts 
are running through that bone-protected 
brain! Maybe he WILL charge! 


Trophies 
that look ALIVE! 


YOUR trophies can have this vivid life- 

ike appearance if you send them to Jonas 
Bros. That's because Jonas master crafts- 
men are artists—trained by years of expe- 
rience on the game trails of the world, 
and in studios that have every known fa- 
cility for the perfect re-creation of nature, 


COSTS "° otis LESS 
ere OFTEN 
Surprisingly enough, Jonas mounts cost 
no more... often LESS... than ordinary 
mounts. Yet they give you the benefit of 
a superb skill and subtle artistry that has 
earned an enviable reputation with great 


museums and famous hunters all over 
the world. . 


£ on your letterhead—or 
send 10c—for beautiful 
Taxidermy Catalog and valuable Field 
Guide... Catalog shows famous Jonas 
mounts of every kind of game. Field 
Guide tells all about care of skins and 
trophies in the field. Every hunter should 
have BOTH books. Send for yours today. 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taxidermists 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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Other Styles 
as low as $7.95 
Ideal private cabinet to 
keep guns, tackle, clothing, 
etc., in clean dry place, 
securely locked against in- 
trusion Made of heavy 
gauge steel Cylinder type 
2 keys Dim. 
high, 30” wide, 12” deep. 
Ouly $14.95 
In gre r brown finish 
$2.00 extra for mahogany 
or alnut aerein Salen 
F.O.B. Chicage end 25% 
lem Bal. C 0. D Order 
from this ad 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
CAT a FREE 
Complete line metal cabi- 
net Modern designs. Pop 
ular “ hes, for home or 
factory prices. 








office Ow 
ae "valuables against 
Write Today meddling, theft, dust, fire. | 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. | 
2480 East 75th St., Dept. 11, Chicago, Ill. 





Accurate Rapid Fire Gets the Game 


(Continued from page 37) 


with a smart movement. If the trigger 
finger is still held against the guard, 
the trigger will not pinch it as the lever 
comes up. Don’t make these lever oper- 
ations so strenuous that they cause the 
butt plate to shift on your shoulder. 
Hold the plate to the shoulder by con- 
tinuing to pull back with the left hand. 

By this time, the rifle will probably be 
swaying from side to side, and perhaps 
up and down. Stop this by squeezing 
the comb of the stock between the ball 
of the thumb and the right cheek. Now 
move your trigger finger back to the 
trigger, and continue as you did in get- 
ting off the first shot, until you have 
fired the five shots of the string. 

The operation of the lever is simple 
and easy. You will have no trouble with 
it except in learning how much force is 
necessary to operate it properly without 
disturbing the butt on your shoulder. 
Remember, however, that, if you start 
your lever down and then pull it back 
without fully completing the stroke, you 
are likely to jam the rifle. 

Keep your eyes continually on the 
target. If you take your eyes off the 
game, you will lose it, and perhaps 
never catch sight of it again, especially 
if it is a buck bounding or sneaking 
through the woods. Keeping the target 
constantly in view is equally essential 
in target shooting. The shooter who 
watches his cartridges go into his rifle 
never shoots rapid fire well. 

Trigger control—that careful squeeze- 
off, timed with the first swing of the 
front sight well into the bullseye—is 
difficult, but it will come with steady, 
conscientious practice, and, when it does 
come, you have the whole works. 

Practice this rapid-fire exercise in the 
sitting and prone positions as well as 
standing. In the sitting position, keep 
both elbows on the knees throughout. 
In the prone, you will have to raise the 
right elbow from the ground to swing 
the lever, and you may also have to tilt 
the rifle to the left so the lever will clear 
the ground, but keep the left elbow in 
its hole. If you are an experienced shot, 
you will, of course, use the gunsling 
when shooting from sitting and prone 
positions. Practice getting your arm in- 
to the sling correctly and quickly. To 
help develop this speed, don’t put your 
arm into the sling until the time limit 
you've set for your string has started. 


APID, sure operation of the bolt takes 

longer to learn than does that of the 
lever, but the speed of the latter is not 
proportionately greater. If, with a fair 
amount of practice, it takes you about 
half a second to move the lever down and 
up, you should, with practice, be able 
to open and close the bolt in three 
fourths of a second. Most of the time 
consumed between shots is the same 
with either rifle. Recovering your bal- 
ance, stopping the swing, moving the 
front sight onto the target, and easing 
off the trigger take at least two seconds 
for even the fairly expert shooter. That 
makes the total time, shot to shot, 
roughly about two and a half seconds 
for the lever-action, and about two and 
three quarters seconds for the bolt- 
action. 

I am talking, of course, about what 
the average sportsman can do. I have 
seen a number of fine, bolt-action, rapid- 
fire shooters who could get in from 


fifteen to twenty well-pulled shots 
minute, which is extremely fast cor 
sidering that a new clip must be loads 
after every five shots. Likewise, I hav 
seen lever-action sharks who coul 
empty a ten-shot magazine in abou 
twelve to fifteen seconds with a larg 
proportion of their bullets striking clos 
to the mark. But it is only fair to ex 
plain that the bolt-action men we! v1 
using heavy-recoil rifles, taking th: 
.30/06 cartridge, while those using tl 


lever-actions were shooting a light car th 
tridge, such as the .44/40 or .32/2( ti 
Recoil slows down speed a lot. From 

strictly practical point of view, ther: pl 
is little difference in speed between thx 

lever and bolt in the hands of me: ! 


trained in their use. th 
Rapid-fire exercise with the bolt-actio: 

differs from that for the lever actio: \ 

only in the operation of the rifle mechar or] 

ism. To ease over the military safety ! 

grasp it with the thumb and forefinger 

and turn it over, making the last part 

of the turn slowly so the cocking-piec: 

rod will lower out of the safety notc! : 

onto the sear without a loud click. pl 


OU don’t operate the bolt with four 
motions, up, back, forward, and dow! ca 


You teach yourself by practice to smoot! th 
out the operation into two motions, bac! bi 
and forward. When an expert makes it dc 
it looks like a mere flick of the hand in 
accompanied by a twist of the wrist W 

When the first shot has been pulled to 


grasp the bolt handle with the thumb ri; 
and forefinger, at the same time canting 
the rifle to the right. Then, with the ve 
same continuous motion, flick the bolt ta 
all the way back as hard as you care to re 
because you cannot pull it out of the 
rifle or hurt it in this way. As the bolt 
comes back, move your head away fron V 
the stock and out of the way of the 
cocking piece on the bolt. Just as soo! 
as the bolt reaches the rear, reverse thé fo 
operation, and flick it forward and n 
down, letting it come down hard and li 
completely. Your fingers should the! el 
instantly slide off the bolt handle, the tr 
right forefinger slipping into the trigge: f1 
guard. Speed is not difficult to attain ca 
Start slowly and get it perfect at first 
and in ten days you will have plenty of 
speed. 
While your right hand is operating | te 
the mechanism, your left hand should | we 
pull back hard to keep the butt plat: li 
snugly in place on the shoulder. Taking | ly 
the rifle down from the shoulder and 
putting it back, and catching aim al | 10 
over again, will, in the company of ex | bi 
perts, mark you as a beginner. | tr 
There is still another detail about h 
rapid fire with the bolt-action that i ( 
extremely important. Most rifles of thi 





time have a slack in the trigger pull | de 
and you must train yourself to take u) ’ 
all this subconsciously as soon as you | sp 
forefinger touches the trigger. Of courses h 





if you have been shooting slow fire, yo 
already know the importance of thi 
The main thing is to learn to do it im 
mediately after the bolt has been drive 
home. 

In shooting from prone and sittin 
with the bolt-action rifle, both elbow 
are kept continually on the ground o 
knees. Besides leaning the rifle to th 
right when opening the bolt, move th 
muzzle down and to the right abou 
eight inches, (Continued on page 65 a 
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\ccurate Rapid Fire 
Gets tne Game 


(Continued from page 64) 


ringing it up to the line of aim, and 
traightening up the rifle as you close 
the bolt. 

If you happen to be left-handed, or if, 
ike the writer, your right eye has gone 
back on you and you are compelled to 
handle the bolt with the left hand, you 
need not despair. Hundreds of fine left- 
handed rapid-fire shooters can give any 
right-hander a run for his money with 
the bolt-action rifle. There is no par- 
ticular difficulty in operating the bolt 
left-handed if the proper technique is 
practiced. 

As in shooting right-handed, you 
should hold the butt at the shoulder 
throughout. When a shot has been fired, 
rotate or cant the rifle to the left. Reach 
over the stock with the left hand, and 
grasp the bolt handle with the thumb 
ind forefinger. Raise and pull back the 
bolt handle all in one motion, the last 
three fingers remaining on top of the 
bolt, and the heel of the palm resting on 
the cocking piece. Then, immediately, 
push the bolt forward, not by the fingers 
ind bolt handle, but by pressure of the 
base of palm against the rear of the 
cocking piece or rear end of bolt. Let the 
thumb and forefinger remain around the 
bolt handle. Then turn the bolt handle 
down, all in the same motion, by press- 
ing the left forefinger down on top of it. 
With a little practice, you should be able 
to do this about as easily and fast as a 
right-handed man does. 

After a while, you will learn to keep 
your eyes constantly on the target, to 
take up pressure and slack on the trig- 
ger, and to swing the front sight well 
into the target. 


HEN you feel that you are fairly 

fast and letter-perfect at dry shoot- 
ing, use dummy cartridges for three or 
four periods. The feel of the operating 
mechanism and the speed are quite 
different from what they are with an 
empty rifle. Dummies are simply car- 
tridges without powder or primers. Any 
friend who reloads his own cartridges 
can make them up for you. 

Range practice with loaded cartridges 
must follow, of course, but it is useless 
to attempt any range practice until the 
technique has been perfected. Not only 
would range results be so poor as to 
discourage you, but it would be extreme- 
ly expensive. 

A distance of fifty yards, with the 
100-yard small-bore target and six-inch 
bull, is convenient to start with. Don’t 
try to beat thirty seconds for the five- 
hot string the first day. Strive instead 
to do everything as perfectly as you did 
n dry shooting. When you get confi- 
lence and realize that dry shooting has 
taught you almost everything, you may 
peed up a little. Five strings of five 
hots are about enough for an after- 

oon. That evening, think over any 
nistakes you may have made, and cor- 
ect them by a little dry practice. The 
econd day these mistakes should be 
ewer, and the shooting smoother, with 

larger number of close hits. 





From experience in training many 
undreds of men, I am convinced that 
uch a system is the quickest, cheapest, 
nd best way to learn expertness in 
apid fire. And it pays big in the big 
ame fields. 
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Draw the shape of 
your foot on a 
special order blank 
we'll gladly send 
you... take it 
to your dealer or 
mail it back to us 
. and Russell 
craftsmen will 
hand sew yout 
boots to your 
INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE 













IKE WALTON 

































Cold, wet feet never helped a bullet go straight to 
its mark. Aching feet never brought a hunter home 
happy. You know, old-timer. Give your feet the 
protection they deserve. Slip them into a pair of 






















Russell “Tke with a heavy pair of wool socks— 
ind let slush, water or zero weather come. Let 
it come for a lifetime. You've got the finest foot- 





gear you can put on your feet—the best-looking 
ind the most durable. If you prefer a regular 
hard sole, the Never Leak IMPERIAL gives you the 
same watertight, true moccasin construction—ex- 
pert workmanship—and first- 
y leathers. Decide now 

air of Russells. 


WRITE FOR ernapeniates 






































hecine wa 
Construciion 
Shows how all 
needle holes 
and seams are 
tightly sealed. 





































W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 





























TEARN MODERN METHODS 3,02) sun 

of fox and coyote 

tr (pp g diffe rent trom - other methods and gets the 

: m ert “| after Many years experience 

ing nd of tests. It is the most effective 

vay to tal l tr | animals. They are called directly 

treated trap and are caught after they are called. 

Works on bare ground or deep snow, on fox and coyote 

d the most up-to-date System ever used. Results guar 

teed « no pay. 

F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota, Box O. 


















Skeet or Game THE LATEST 
ever — 



















**Who ever saw 2 broken Lefever?" > ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED ><> 








Elmira Arms Co. said, “We have sold 957 Lefevers and not 

one has gone wrong. That's why we know the Lefever is the 

best gun for a dealer to sell”. 410, 20, 16 and 12 gauge. Singles $17.20, dou- 
bles $28.90 and up. 6c stamps for catalog 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 















SENSATIONAL “New 1936” MARLINS | 


Handles like a ‘‘Feather in a Breeze’’ 


The “House of Hudson” now brings to our vast army of sportsmen the most outstanding rifle value in years. 
This new 1936 line of Marlin rifles and carbines is so vastly different from older models that the beauty in 
design and graceful lines will amaze you. The famous “Ballard type rifling’ used in all Marlin high-power 
rifles is known all over the world for its super accuracy. Offered for the first time anywhere! $2.00 deposit on 
all C.O.D.’s. Money back guarantee!!! 


$27.95 
























Model 36-C.S. 
Sporting Car- 
bine (as illustrated), 6shot 2/3 magazine, Non-Glare ramp 
front sight with silver bead and snap off hood, 20” barrel 
6'> Ib. Model 36 riflemsame description as 36=C-.S., except 
has 24” barrel. Model 36 Carbine—full length magazine, 7 
shot, silver bead front sight, 20” barrel, 6'o lb. All above rifles have new 
design full pistol grip stock, genuine walnut new “Suregrip”’ semi-beavertail fore- 
arm, flat top ag toe rocky mountain rear sight, solid top receiver case hardened. 
Order your choice today, only $27.9 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO, (Free=Latest Catalog) L-52 Warren St., New York City 
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if WATERPROOF TEST 
























_-.* — - ” A hose was turned 
xi 4 on a piece of ir 

4 oe exclusive Water 

/ Pig ” rz proof Buffed Hors« 

{ 4 hide for 24 contin 


uot wurs and not 
a drop came through. 
Leather was rubbed 
frequently from un- 
de rneath. 


LEATHER 
GARMENTS 


Western 
Waterproof Leath 
er Garments are 
guaranteed to be 
absolutely water- 
proof and to stay 
oft and pliable 
no matter how 
ften exposed to 
vet weather 
YOUR MONEY 
BACK if not 
100% satisfied. 


¥ 
a 


HUNTING COAT 


Six years of preven service 


Acknowledged by hunters 

from Canada to Louisiana 

as the finest hunting coat 

money can buy. Made of 

special Buffed Horsehide 

which undergoes a six 

months’ waterproofing and 

tanning process Stays soft 

and pliable after being wet. 

Light in weight Will 

give lifetime = service, BREECHES 
Lined with tough denim Absolutely the most 
Windproof and warn practical and durable 
Dark Olive Drab color hunting pant mad 
Free arm action. Large Waterproof, wind-proof 
bloodproof game pocket burr-proo eeps seat 
Ideal for duck, rabbit nd knees dry Com 
or bird hunting. Made fortable in mild weath 
to your individual meas- PP ae D: = ome 
ure at factory direct en er iitine ag ‘ight 
prices Order blank eight. Lined or un 
tells you exactly how lined. Also full length 
to measure pant 


Waterproof 
LEATHER 
SHIRT 





Rust-Proof 
Sheepskin 
GUN CASE 





Write For Catalog 


The Mid-Western Line of- 
fers scores of other outdoor 
garments including Sh 

ir Mitts, Woolskin Camp 
Shoes, Jackets, ete Writ 
for catalog howing full 
line, factory-direct prices 
and order blank 





Berlin Glove Co. 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Leather Goods for Over 60 Years 














Fesents Don’t Need Protechshun 


(Continued from page 33) 


the zoo to get a beever say or a tame 
fox, because the publick garden dont 


belong to the city of Boston Mass. eny 
more than my place belongs to me nor 


% as much because the frog pond and 


the common etc belong to about ™% of 


a million peeple and most of em dont 
ever go there and like as not dont even 
know they own it or if its got a morgage 
on it maybe. 

Well, Ed, of coarse if I done that it 
wouldn’t be 2 minits before the guvviner 
and at least % doz. senniters would cum 
swarming out of the state house dam- 
min and cussing and yelling for the 
perleece, and I would land in the cooler 
which is all rite, but what I clame is 
whats sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, as the Bible says, and if 
the guvviner and the sennit has about 
25 perleecemen protecting the gold fish 
and beevers etc. etc. and even the grass 
which aint even long enough to tramp 
down because it says keep off the grass 
evry minit and % all over the place, I 
dont see why they dont give me a little 
proteckshun up to my place, aint that 
rite, Ed? 

Of coarse I could put up one of these 
here trespass sines like a lot of the fel- 
lers are doing up around here, but I 
aint natcherally mean, Ed, you know 
that as well as I do, its just when I get 
riled up and me and you was both 
brought up under the golden rule, and 
live and let live as the Bible says. But 
if eny more of these city fellers keep on 
coming up here taring down my stone 
walls and digging up my cabage plants 
looking for wurms, and taking a shot 
at my old woman’s pet cat, Eliza, that 
old sine will go up shure as God made 
little apples and serve em rite, too. 


Well, Ed, to come back to the Ma 
Fish and Game Protective assn, I st 


got that black jersy bull what chased 
me and you all around the barnyard 


last summer one time and pretty ne 


cornered us and if he had of it would 


of been good by and good luck. I g 
to thinking it over a nite or 2 ago ar 
after considering the hole situashu 
I have cum to the concluzion that 

this here Mass. Fish and Game etc. et 


is going to keep on protecting the ki 


vers and fesants etc. and letting felle: 
like me and you shift for himself th 


old bull will be rite out there in the lot 


by the fish pond protecting yours tru! 
which he is capable of doing to tl 
queens taist and then sum. 


Anyway a feller from the assn afor 


said was up to my place today to see 
I didnt want to join, and I told him |} 
was dam rite I didnt, not because 


dont think its all rite as I said befor 


but I aint got the 2 dolers rite now b 
cause it cost more than that alreddy t 
fix up the wall and the heffer not 

mention the ginny hens, but to cu 


back sum time and we would talk th: 


hole matter over and maybe I would gs 
myself into it, who knows? 

In reply he says the assn is intendir 
to take the thing up at the next meatir 
and will undoutably get the guvvine 
and the sennit to pass a bill with teet 
in it to protect fellers like me and y: 
and I says fare enough but in the mea 
time, I says, I got a bull with horns « 
it doing the same thing against a h¢ 
lot of hoodlums what hasnt eny rega 
for other fokes rites and hoping y 
are the same I remane 

your old frend 
JOE 


Soft Or Hard Shot? 


OST shotgun users are, at some 
time or other, confronted with the 


problem of deciding whether to 
use soft or hard shot. The type of barrel 
and the powder load should decide. 
There will be little difference between 
the patterns of soft and hard shot, pro- 
viding the shells contain a light powder 
charge, and the gun barrel has very little 
choke. Open, and partly choked guns 
have not enough restriction in the bar- 
rel to squeeze and injure the pellets as 
they pass through. Soft shot, however, 
should be used only in shells that have 
a low breech pressure, as a heavy pow- 
der charge would damage many of the 
shot forced through cone and choke. 
Barrels that are choked 50 percent or 
less pattern just as well with soft shot 
as with hard, provided the breech pres- 








sure is low. Higher-velocity loads d 
mand harder shot if good patterns a1 
to result. When shooting chilled shot in 
full-choked or modified barrel wit 
heavy powder loads, the patterns will ! 
about 10 percent better than those of s« 
shot, for the harder shot can stand t! 
squeeze of the cone and choke witho 
being damaged. Only true, round pelle 
go straight; damaged ones fly outwar 
If still better patterns are wante 
copper-plated shot may be used. Sh« 
loaded with these shots will give a 5 
7 percent better pattern than the chill 
shot. When patterns are shot at 40 yd 
many damaged pellets will be found 
the circle, but at 60 yd. range it will 
a different story. Almost all the pelle 
found in the 30-in. circle at 60 yd. will 
round and uninjured.—Gerard Kohlm 
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There Stood Three Bucks 


(Continued from page 31) 


hills, Hank used to say. As I thought 
about it more, I got to doubting that 
Hank was right. So I stopped thinking, 
clamped my jaw tight shut, and went to 
my room. Going to the clothes press, I 
took up my rifle, and stroked the shiny 
barrel. It was, I told myself, a shame to 
let a gun like that stand in a closet 
during deer season. Well, it wouldn't 
stand there any longer, if I could help 


As I sneaked out the back door, I 
could see Mother puttering around the 
chicken house, so I turned the gun down 
along my leg, to keep her from seeing it. 
She might not forbid me to go, but she 
was pretty sure to say, “I wouldn’t do 
that,” and that would be worse. 

Fifteen minutes later, I was in a tract 
of old slash, with its crisscrossed logs, 
and jungle of underbrush. Somehow it 
didn’t seem so friendly as it had in other 
years. As I crossed it, I heard the bark 
of a rifle. Well, I said to myself, I’m not 
alone at it. I started to hunt. 

Maybe it was because I knew I was 
breaking the law that I forgot all I had 
ever learned about stalking. Anyhow, I 
scrambled over logs and through brush, 
trying to be everywhere at once—the 
brushy canyon heads, and the slopes 
where fern grew high over logs. I kept 
it up till almost dusk. But no buck 
showed up. While it was still light 
enough to see, I skirted a tiny, open 
park. On the other side stood my buck, 
his head up, looking at me. As I stopped, 
another sneaked along the edge of the 
brush toward the first. Then a twig 
snapped at my left, and I saw a set of 
four-point horns above a bush. Three 
bucks, standing petrified! 


HE next move was mine, but I was 

powerless to move a muscle. It wasn’t 
buck fever that paralyzed me, but a 
string of curious thoughts. If I shot one 
of those bucks, I thought, and Hank 
found it out, I'd forever be held up, be- 
fore real old-timers I admired, as walk- 
ing proof that so-called law-abiding 
hunters were plain hypocrites. Besides, 
I'd never dare show my trophy; I'd have 
only the meat. And I hated meat hunters 
as much as I used to think I hated poach- 
ers. 

I thought about what the folks at home 
might say, but, somehow, I didn’t pay 
much attention to that. I was more oc- 
cupied with the imaginary presence of a 
khaki-clad figure, with a star on his 
shirt, on the logging road below me, his 
hand on a six-shooter. The warden, I re- 
flected with a pang, liked me. 

One buck turned, and brought me back 
to reality. Desperately I tried to get my 
sights on the four-pointer, but the rifle 
was a dead weight. It refused to move. 
A few bounds, and all three bucks were 
cut of sight. Their crashings grew 
fainter, then died. I lowered my shiny 
new rifle, and sighed. 

The few remaining firs in the old 
slashing were throwing long shadows to- 
ward my home across the ridge. Re- 
gretfully, I turned away. 

When I got home, I left my rifle in the 
woodshed, and went into the house the 
back way. Mother was at the kitchen 
stove, a flapjack turner in hand. She 
looked up. 

“Your father’s been looking for you,” 
she said. “He heard over the radio that 
it’s raining over most of the state. You 
can go hunting tomorrow.” 














perRINEMAGIC(->) CIRCLE sight 


outlines effective shot pattern=at the bird—at any distance! Tells you when they are in range. Gives 
correct lead. Corrects flinching. Easily attached without injury to gun. A size for every style and gauge. 


@) @ & $ 


atch ‘em GR¢ Ww into range 


then tead 2 diameters at 
40 mile speed. 










PERRINE MFG. CO., Dept. OL-l 
706 S. 4th Street. Minneapolis, Minn 





Here's my Dollar Bill. Send quick 
MAGIC CIRCLE SIGHT and Spreader Tooi | 


for - eee lS 


model _____________________ gauge. | 
Rib N 






o Rib — 
Print your name and address on sheet of paper. pin this 
order and dollar bill to «, and mail today 


How BIG ARE You. ME. SPORTS SMAN? | 


How tall are you? What’s your weight? How large are your hands? Are you myn a to recoil? Why not let us 
build’you a gun that will fit you as neatly and as comfortably as your new fall suit? We specialize in custom built 
guns . ... made for the individual. 
Greet the hunting season with a real gun... . 
one that is really yours ... . a personal pos- 
session .... an L, C. 
Smith. 
Your local dealer wiN 
place your specifications 
for an individual, made- 
to-measure gun or you 
may send the order direct 
to the factory .... write 
us today. 


Fulton, New York 





















McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market St. 
Tilden Sales Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


67 Hubbard Street HUNTER ARMS CO., INC., 














Heavy Steel, electric welded 


SPORTSMAN’S CABINETS 








No. DS-15 88.75 No. DS-40 $13.50 
axis 2”. Has 4 gun capacity, with 63x34x12 Ample room for 4 guns 
for other article and I te portsman outtit. 
Brown or Green Finis! Builtin lock $1.00 extra 
F.0.B. Horicon, W Send M.O. for prompt shipment 


GARDNER MFG. CO. 


Horicon, Wis. 








Box O 46 
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No. 6 Scope, complete with mount 
nd eve-cup. Fits most all small bore 





MOSSBERG 


with 2 screws: no cuts. Removed without tools. O1 

half minute micrometer adjus tments located forward. 

15% in. Lens % in. in diam. Cross-hair reticule. Fiel LL FAMOUS No. 6 
ft. at 100 yds. Write for new catalog; scopes, rifles 


4-Power Scope $7.50 
0. F. 0. F. Mossberg é & Sons, Inc., 3411 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
| FOR BEST RESULTS 


FISH AND GAME PAINTINGS | | Let CROSBY 


IN FULL NATURAL COLORS 


FOR C PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 
HE equipment and experience 


Beautifully reproduced on- heavy . enamel i shen cnaadilla neeek Tammie 
stock. Size 6" x9 with wide border — a nd Taxidermists will cost you no 
able for framing. Only six subjects avail nd satisfactory results are 
able. Sold assorted only, at this close-out | | 
price. Send 10¢ for 3 pictures or 20¢ for £ 
Add 3¢ for postage and packing. Stamps or 
coin accepted. 
r spe Wealso makefurcoats,furand 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 116 fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


352 Fourth Ave. New York City THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
760 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 















ind of animal hideorskin tanned and 
nto rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
y and head mountingare among 


























ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 
COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


For Target & Smal! Game—Economical—Ac- 
4° .00 curate Practical Pre Force eo 








NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
= Me oe guns like new 


Restores the with Bolt Action—Hammer Fire Hair rigger 
guns in ten minute Safety—ca!l. 177 or 22 or BB Price $7.50, Holster $1.75. 
Send for circu Also 177 and 22 Single. Bhs at Air "Rifle s $7.50—Sin le Shot 
“What Gunsmiths Sa | BE. Ate $-- 6.0 0 a P pot BS Repeater At Rifle $7.6 50—at 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-47, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 








ng Maximum Velocity—Safe. Single Shot 








enn oto cums unt N re Only 
Genuine Compressed Air Pistols & Rifles On the “Market. Full De- 
| tails—Targets--Free—Write Today for introductory Offer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. B’way, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 





























At the 1936 Grand American Handicap It hacas won 
Ist ar 2nd in Championship of North America 
Champion of Champions, AA Class Cha ape yn nship High on All Tar- 
gets, High Professional, Open Championship and Veterans’ Champion- 
ship. Catalog with gun, dog and hunting information in stamps. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting - SKEET GUN 
ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 

























































HERE are two kinds of 
hunting camps, those 
easily reached, and 
those that lie at the end 
of a long, hard trail. The same assort- 
ment of foods can scarcely serve for 
both. When a party goes into camp with- 
in reach of easy transportation, the 
hunters can select nourishing, hearty 
foods that are quickly and easily pre- 
pared. Foods which require long cook- 
ing, such as beans, should be excluded. 
If you like beans, take them canned. 
Even the cook likes to tote his rifle 
around in the woods every day, instead 
of watching some pot. Take other quick- 
ly served foods, too, such as canned 
soups. Some of the gang may come in 
late after the regular meal, and soup can 
be dished up quickly, as a stop-gap until 
other food is ready. 

To assist sportsmen who are planning 
a trip to an easily reached camp, I have 
compiled a list of adequate grub. It 
isn’t necessary to adopt it to the letter. 
All grub lists should be flexible, to let 
the hunter omit foods he doesn’t like or 
can’t digest, and add others he favors. 
The quantities may also need some slight 
revision, since appetites vary, but, on an 
average, the amounts given are close to 
the maximum. If there’s one time in 
grown-up lives when a fellow can eat 
hearty, it’s when the wilderness beckons 
and Indian summer accompanies us into 
the woods. This list is intended to give 
three hunters plenty to eat for ten days. 
Here it is: 

Fresh steak weighing about 2% Ib.; 6 
lb. bacon; 6 lb. ham; 1 Ib. salted codfish; 
1 lb. dried beef; 2% lb. vegetable shorten- 
ing; 5 doz. eggs; 12 Ib. flour; 5 lb. flapjack 
flour; 6 loaves bread; 1 lb. noodles; 2 Ib. 
rice; 3 lb. quick oatmeal; 1 lb. macaroni; 
10 cans assorted soups; 3 large cans toma- 
toes; 12 large cans evaporated milk; 5 lb. 
sugar; 2 qt. syrup; 3 lb. coffee; 4 Ib. tea; 
1 lb. cocoa; 3 lb. seeded raisins; 7 lb. as- 
sorted dried fruits; 4 lb. butter; 3 lb 
cheese; 30 lb. potatoes; 4 lb. onions; % 
lb. baking powder; 1 lb. salt; small can 
pepper; 2 bottles catsup; 2 lb. peanut 
butter; 10 cans fruit juice; 2 qt. jam or 
marmalade. 

On a trip to a distant camp that must 
be reached by canoe, with portages be- 
tween the strips of water, by pack horse, 
or, possibly, by the grace and strength of 
the hunter’s own legs and back, weight 
must be saved. Concentrated foods, 
having the least possible waste, must be 
considered, even if they require long 
cooking. The extra cooking need not be 
burdensome. A bean hole, for example, 
will handle dry beans without a lot of 
attention if you charge it at night and 
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open it the following noon. Here is a 
suggested list of food to last two hunters 
two weeks: 

About 6 lb. bacon; 4 lb. ham; 3 lb. salt 
pork; 1 lb. dried beef; 12 lb. flour; 5 lb. 
flapjack flour; 3 lb. cornmeal; 3 Ib. rice; 
2 lb. split peas; 3 lb. quick oats; 4 lb. 
navy beans; 3 loaves bread; 3 lb. cheese; 
3 lb. butter; 2 lb. dehydrated potatoes; 
1 lb. dehydrated carrots; % lb. dehydrat- 
ed onions; 1 lb. egg powder; 5 lb. raisins; 
5 lb. dried peaches; 10 lb. sugar; 2 lb. 
milk powder; 1 lb. concentrated coffee; 
% Ib. tea; % lb. baking powder; 1 can 
corn syrup; 1 lb. salt; small can pepper; 


EASILY MA 


SERVICEABLE parka may be made 

from anold army-type blanket, though 
a better blanket iscertainly smarter look- 
ing. This one is made from a Hudson's 
Bay blanket. First make a full-size pat- 
tern out of wrapping paper, cutting it to 
fit individual requirements. For a person 
about 5 ft. 10 in. in height and weighing 
160 lb. the measurements are: 


width of front at chest 26 in. 
width of back at shoulders 19 in. 
length, collar bone to bottom 

of jacket ' 29 in. 
circumference at bottom 44 in. 
sleeve, maximum length 29 in. 
sleeve, from underside of arm 20 in. 


circumference of sleeveat shoulder..27 in. 
circumference of sleeve at cuff....13 in. 





























POCKET 
ge STRIPES” 
POCKET 
HOOD FRONT 
— 
FLAPS FOR 
POCKETS 
4 
BIB~ 
SLEEVE BACK SLEEVE 














Make the Grub Fit the Trip 


small bottle maple flavoring; 6 cak« 
Sweet chocolate; 1 lb. lemon crystals 

Fresh meat can and should be carri¢ 
for the first meal in camp. Everybod 
will be tired, and fresh steak will 
very acceptable. A few loaves of brea 
are mighty useful for making lunchs 
and for immediate consumption. Eve 
canoeing hunters can carry bread fi 
these purposes. 

In the first list, large cans of evap 
rated milk are specified, since thei 
weight is not impractical. However! 
the canoeist who carries evaporated 
milk will prefer to take small cans a1 


DE PARKA 


The tapering sleeves should have draw 
strings in the cuff so that they can | 
drawn tight. The hood is a rectangula! 
piece about 12 x 30 in., folded in half, and 
stitched along one side. After the jacket 
is made, the hood, already stitched, should 
be pinned on tentatively so its positi 
can bechanged until it feels comfortabl 
when it may be sewed. From the ren 
nants are made patch pockets, reenforcin; 
pieces for the neck slit, and a bib to f 
behind the zippe: 
fastened slit. F 
weatherproofin; 
use lanolin, or wor 
fat.—S. L. Samet! 








































Skier wearing the blanket parka. Wh 
protecting wearer from cold and snow 
permits freedom of both arms and le< 
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to empty one each meal. Milk powder 
is the most practical for long trails. A 
l-lb. can, with the addition of water, 
makes the equivalent of 1 gal. of whole 
milk. The only drawback is the effort it 
takes to whip the mixture smooth. 

Some campers save bacon fat, and 
even pack it along with them, but a veg- 
etable shortening goes much further, 
ind permits higher temperatures in 
frying. It is not loaded with salt, and 
will not burn like meat fat. 

In cold weather, the bacon carried can 
be sliced beforehand, for convenience in 
handling, but, in warm weather, take the 
large piece because it will mold less 
readily, and the mold that does appear 
can be more easily scraped away. I 
find that the best method of handling 
bacon is to wrap it tightly in oiled paper 
ind to pack it in a friction-top tin can. 

Ham is a fine camp food, if you take 
the boneless. kind. Setter yet, buy 
smoked pork tenderloin, which has no 
waste. Ham will mold easily in hot 
weather. A fair preventive is to wrap it 
in a cloth dampened with vinegar. 


weight, and nothing can be better for 

lunches, when a man expects to stay out 

all day. To keep cheese from molding, T te f M A N 

buy it in 4 or %-lb., foil-wrapped pack- 

ages. They keep well until opened. 
Peanut butter is a good source of en- * 

ergy, and has little waste. One of the W H () TA h I ot af | s 

best camp spreads I ever packed is made 

of 2 lb. of peanut butter, 2 lb. of ground 


raisins, and % lb. of creamery butter. It 
will keep several weeks, and is a splendid 
substitute for regular butter and jams. 
Yellow split peas make wonderful soup 
and stews. They require some time to aA" DRINK 
cook, but are worth it. When you cook 


your ham, parboil it, then save the (NOT OF COURSE.AT ONE SITTING] 


second water. Thicken this with split 


peas, cooked to a mush, and you have a 
zesty, rich soup. Add the ham water 
slowly and taste often, stopping when 
the soup has acquired the desired salti- 


ness. 


N MOST camps, not enough cheese is { 
eaten. Cheese is very nourishing for its ‘os 
> 
KU / 
7 





I have always preferred real sugar 
to saccharin tablets in the grub box. An — 
exception must be made, of course, for \ . ike. 
a hunter whose physical condition makes 
the use of sugar inadvisable. Sugar is 
one of the quickest sources of energy 
we have. Corn syrup is even better, since 


For 152 years—Bushmills has had a 
it is partially predigested, and can be r . unique tradition. It has been the whiskey 


handled by stomachs affected by extreme ° ‘QD ° . 
fatigue or excitement. This fact has of connoisseurs! For it makes its greatest 


been utilized by football coaches, and appeal to the cultivated taste. The rea- 
corn-syrup dextrose is known not inap- ? Busl ‘lls is alti and Bushmill 
propriately as liquid dynamite. Some BuSwets wwisner-\\ son: Bushmills is maltier—anc¢ ascaeEEs 
football players, I’m told, are given a Den Toe sara consnan } is 9 years old! At first acquaintance—it 
half cup of corn syrup, flavored with : ss 2 22 * 
lemon jules and ealt. before the hich-olt tastes surprisingly distinctive. After the 
ind, occasionally, between the halves. SF seventh drink—Bushmills will be your 
The hunter can remember this, and per- Saicleaw £ life! F ‘Ml readil x 
haps turn it to advantage when badly ————_ Walskey J0F EC: FOF YOU & ready agree 
fagged by some stiff hike. —that no other whiskey can match the 

Fresh eggs can often be packed to the rm = ; “Wh: Bow f a hich 
hunting camp. When this is impractical, - 11S 9 YEARS OM sustained and thrilling wT asa 
ise powdered eggs. They serve the same - | ball, Manhattan or an Old Fashioned 
purpose for baking and _ scrambling. | ade with Busl ill 
Choose between fresh and dehydrated st? 1784 | mas VS 
vegetables according to the weight you Es aa | 
can carry. Dehydrated, or water-free, Drei @ | 
vegetables are entirely practical, 1 Ib. DBasterins0s0) | (OF 
‘qualing in food value from 11 to 18 Seal " a y 
b. of fresh vegetables, depending on the BUSHMILLS 4 Le S 
ee oe ee Ra aan Robust as Old Rye 
Salted codfish and dried beef are the : 
1ext thing to concentrates, and give a a Oo Wcllow os Old Bourbon 
welcome variety to the meat you eat at ane ee me nom y/ 7 ‘sh Z Ol 
‘amp. They make tasty gravy for po- ooont 9 os Vis cey/s Tangy as Scotch 
tatoes. ——— 

When weight must be saved, concen- 
rated coffee is the best answer, since 1 
b. of it equals 4 lb. of the regular prod- 


ict. Ready- (Continued on page 73) ALEX D. SHAW, IMPORT DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK ED 
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NE WHIFF of maverick tobacco 
O from that gurgling old pipe 
made the steers cry “Uncle!” Per- 
sonally, we don’t hold with strong 
pipes and bitter blends. We feel that 
a briar is improved by a daily groom- 
ing and a diet of milder, pleasanter 
tobacco like Sir Walter Raleigh. First, 
of course, because we make it; but 
also because this great blend of well- 
aged Kentucky Burleys is cooler to 
smoke and delightfully fragrant. Try 
atin. You may not round up as 
many cattle, but you'll pull in a big 
gang of admiring friends. 





SIR WALTER. 





FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 


Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept OL-611 








Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 









SMALL POT 
SUSPENDED 
IN LARGE ONE 
TO MAKE A 
DOUBLE 
BOILER 


NO.9 
WIRE 


EVES FOR 
ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustable Pot Hooks 


HIS adjustable pot hook not only en- 

ables you to hang kettles at varying 
heights above the fire, but permits you 
to suspend a small pot inside a larger 
one to make a double boiler for cooking 
easily burned cereals. Cut three lengths 
of heavy wire, one 20 in. and the other 
two 8 in. long. Bend large hooks in both 
ends of each, and make five small eyes 
in the long piece. Double back all sharp 
ends as shown, to prevent their cutting 
the pack sack.—Reed Gray, Pa. 


To Flesh Skulls 


NFLESHED skulls of small animals, 

kept overnight in a screened bait box 
containing a dozen or more crawfish, 
will be cleaned of every particle of flesh. 
The voracious crawfish devour the tis- 
sues, leaving the skull odorless and snowy 
white, in excellent condition to be stored 
indefinitely. The usual method of boiling 


the skulls has a tendency to soften the 
jaw hinges, making it necessary to wire 
the lower jaw to the skull. Crawfish are 
unable to loosen the jaws from their 
sockets because the tough gristle form- 
ing the hinges is located beyond reach 
—Wwm. W. Border, Ohio. 


Film-Spool Tent Grommets 
ROMMETS, or hole reénforcements 


for tents can be made from the 


metal ends of film spools. Pull the round, 
metal ends from the wooden cores with 
pliers. Push the sharp, center parts of 
the spool end through the hole to be re- 
enforced, and hammer the points flat or 
the other side —Emil J. Novak, Neb. 


Light Camp Bed 


yan bed is as comfortable as a cot and 
much lighter to pack. Put grommets 
at 8-in. intervals on opposite sides of a 
piece of canvas 6 ft. square. At camp, 
lash canvas around two small logs with 
lacing underneath. Grass or leaves can 
be pushed between canvas for added 
warmth.—Claude Baker, Cal. 
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- Trail Queries: 


Tanning Calf Skin 


Question: Will you please send me instruc- 
tions and the formulas for home tanning of new- 
born calf skins and similar hides?—A. T. M., 
Okla. 


Answer: One of the easiest and simplest for- 
mulas to tan hides with hair on, is first to soak 
skin soft in water, carefully flesh it, removing 
bits of fat and muscle, and paring the skin 
down until it is about the same thickness all 
over. Then immerse in a solution composed of 
these proportions: 2 qt. common salt, 2 oz. com- 
mercial sulphuric acid, 2 gal. soft water. 

Stir about twice daily, and let soak for 7 
days in a moderately warm place. Remove and 
rinse. Soak 3 hours in pail of water to which 
you have added one cup of sal soda. Rinse well 
in fresh water. When partly dry, work, and 
twist the hide to soften it. Drawing it across 
edge of board will do this. When it dries hard, 
dampen, and repeat the working. Do this until 
hide dries soft. Then oil lightly on flesh side 
with neat’s-foot oil, or tanner’s oil.—M. H. D. 


Warm Clothing 


Question: Why do lumberjacks, loggers, and 
various outdoorsmen prefer long pants tc 
breeches? For footgear I have found that felt- 
soled shoes, and a pair of rubbers keep my feet 
warm. One big objection to them is that the 
felt soles pick up a lot of dirt. Another is that, 
when it thaws, they get wet. Do you know of any 
other kind of footgear that would be warm and 
eliminate tracking dirt around? What do you 
think of rubber bottoms and leather tops? 
Would you suggest wearing overalls and jacket 
over woolen garmens to protect them from wear 
and dirt?—A. H. P., Minn. 


Answer: I think the reason most outdoor 
workers prefer long trousers to knee breeches is 


that breeches fit too tight around the knee and 
calf. This makes them colder at those points 
and, to some extent, the tightness restricts free 
muscular movement. Your combination of felt 
shoes with outside rubbers is probably the 
warmest combination you could select. The 
only way to stop the felts from tracking dirt is to 
make a pair of loose-fitting, low moccasins to 
slip on over them when indoors. 

Rubber bottomed boots with leather tops have 
always been my favorite cold-weather, outdoor 
footgear. Unfortunately not everybody finds 
them comfortable. If you can wear them, how- 
ever, I don’t think there’s anything better for 
all-round use. I do not like an all-rubber boot 
They seem to make the feet damp more quickly 
than boots with rubber bottoms. I suggest all- 
wool clothing, such as Mackinaws, and a wool 
cap which can be pulled down over forehead, 
and which fits close about tthe face. This 
should give you the most protection.—M. H. D 


Hoop Snakes! 


Question: Recently I read in a newspaper an 
article in which the writer claims to have seen 
a hoop snake roll. I agree there is a species of 
snakes called hoop snakes, and they may have a 
horney spine on their posterion end, but, when 
it comes to gripping its tail in its mouth and 
rolling like a hoop, I don’t agree. What do you 
think?-——G. L., Pa. 


Answer: Every time there is a drop in the 
price of good whisky, we can expect a revival 
of the old folklore hoop-snake tale. I am only 
surprised that the reporter didn’t make a 100 
percent job of it, and write an item also about 
the snake that flies into pieces, and then re- 
unites. Naturalists agree that both the hoor 
snake, that puts its tail in its mouth and rolls 
blitnely away, and the snake that flies int 
pieces to reunite later, are myths, but they still 
get into the papers.—M. H. D 
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EAL woodcraft is, among other 
R things, the knack of making one ar- 

ticle serve more than a single pur- 
pose. If you can use one piece of equip- 
ment so it does the work of two or 
three, you have reduced the weight of 
your duffel like a good woodsman. 

A common 12 or 14-qt. pail can, for 
example, be made to serve many pur- 
I have boiled and baked food in 
1. pail, made it into a stove, a tent heat- 
er, and a washing machine. You can 


poses. 


probably think of still other uses. 

You can bake a crusty loaf, a pan of 
biscuits, or the meaty section of a fish 
pail. 


underneath a First you scrape 
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At the left is shown a method of using a 
camp pail for baking biscuits and, at the 
right, an arrangement for boiling coffee 


away part of your camp fire, and expose 
some bare, hot ground. Put the food in 
a round pan, and set it here. Then in- 
vert a pail over both food and pan. 
Heap live coals around the sides of the 
pail, and put some on its top. Biscuits 
will bake in about 15 minutes. Should 
the food require longer time, change the 
coals at intervals, replacing the dead 
with live ones. 


OME campers mess around with clay 

and mud when they want to bake po- 
tatoes outdoors, or they wrap the spuds 
up in chunks of wet paper and bury 
them in hot ashes. Here is a much 
easier way: Take a pail and fill it two 
thirds full of sand. Wash the potatoes, 
and wrap each in a piece of wax paper, 
then bury them in the sand, and set the 
pail over a small fire. In about 1% 
hours, the potatoes are emptied out. 
They will come out of the paper per- 
fectly clean and well done. 

Another way to bake camp bread or 
biscuits is to lay the dough on the well- 
greased bottom of a small pot with tight 
lid. Set this pot inside your pail with a 
2-in. layer of small pebbles between the 
pot and the pail at bottom and sides. 
Sling this combination over your fire, 
and your baking problem is solved. 

Sometimes one of the gang will let 
out a howl for rice or oatmeal for 
breakfast, or another cereal that must 
be stirred while it cooks to prevent 
burning. maybe you haven’t the time 
for all this stirring, what with making 
coffee and frying bacon. In such a sit- 
uation lay four small pebbles or a 1-in. 
layer of coarse grass on the bottom of a 
pail, and set the smaller pot containing 
cereal and water on top. Fill pail with 
water, and you have a dandy double 
boiler. You can let food cook in it for a 
long time without a need of stirring. 

Perhaps you are camping in a spot 
where that open fires are a hazard or 
are even prohibited. Make yourself a 


Versatile Camp Pail 


stove from some old pail, and cook 
right along without danger of the fire’s 
spreading out of control. First you 
punch four holes in the pail’s sides about 
3 in. below top rim. Push small iron 
rods through the holes, forming a grid 
to support a pot or skillet. Fill pail 
about half full of sand and punch a few 
more holes at this level for draft. Use 
wax-soaked paper as fuel. This is made 
of tight rolls of newspaper about 2 in. 
in diameter, cut into 3-in. lengths, and 
boiled in paraffin for 20 minutes. Each 
cylinder soaks up enough wax to burn 
about a quarter of an hour, giving am- 
ple heat to make coffee or even to cook 
a complete meal. You can cook in a 
tent this way if you wish. 


NOTHER type of stove for “quick” 

fuel can be made from pails. In this 
case, the pail is turned upside down. 
Cut out a smoke hole and a feed door. 
Use quick-burning stuff such as leaves 
and fine twigs. If the pail sets on fresh- 
dug dirt, the fire cannot spread. This 
stove, of course, will not do where wood 
fires are forbidden. 

When some member of your party 
doesn’t feel well, and wants a little heat 
before he rolls out of the sleeping bag 
to dress. Fill a pail with hot 
spread 2 in. of dirt over them to seal in 
the fumes, and carry it inside the tent 
This makes the interior of a small tent 
comfortably warm in a short time. If 
you put an inch of dirt in bottom of pail 
under the coals, this tent warmer can’t 
injure the canvas floor. 

You can take a sponge bath from the 
pail on chilly mornings, if the cook 
doesn’t catch youatit. You can use pails 
to pack water, and as containers for 


coals, 
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LEAVES AND =~ 


TWIGS FOR FUEL 


As these sketches show, a pail can easily 
be made into an efficient cooking stove, 
or made to serve as the camp laundry 


packing provisions and other things to 
camp. A pail makes a dandy washer 
for soiled camp duds. Buy a rubber 
drain opener, and “stomp” the clothing 
with hot suds in the pail. This outfit is 
not cumbersome to pack in, and the way 
it pumps out the dirt is surprising. 
mM. a. 2. 


Game Reserve for Archers 


OW-AND-ARROW hunters have re- 

ceived official recognition from the 

U. S. Forest Service and the Oregon 
State Legislature. The Canyon Creek 
Archer’s Game Reserve in the Malheur 
National Forest has been set aside for 
that method of hunting only by act of 
the State legislature. The preserve is 
maintained by the Forest Service. 
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YOUR HUNTING, FISHING 
OR TRAPPING INVENTION 
MAY BE PATENTABLE 


WAY from problems of office, factory or 
farm, in moments of relaxation on a hunting 


( ling trip, the inventive trait in human na- 
ture often comes into play. By the side of the 
camp fire or a quiet stream—or while waiting 


along the game trail—many new and useful in- 

ntions have been conceived. On your next out- 

it is possible that you may discover a new 

ind better way of doing something—a new struc- 

ture or combination that may prove worth-while 
ortsmen in general—and to you. 


SOME RECENT ‘ ong 

SPORTSMEN’S — century it has been our privilege 
o serve hundreds of me hose 

INVENTIONS ile sy the ‘great out 


moment in 
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at: f-doors have crystalized along 
<p inventive line Our part has 
. 2 » _—o been to assist them in obtaining 
patent protection. That is im 
I ] on portant. There are certain definite 
- The in steps which should be taken. 
relieve A Few Questions 
t G ne a pull H ? : 
ide will ere are a few simple questions 
which every inventor should ask 
himself, first of all: How do the 
Patent Laws protect me What 
is my first step to establish aclaim 
to an invention? What kind of 
£ pa ied sketch or drawing (disclosure) is 
needed’? What can be patented? 
What is the function of a Regis- 
| i just ananimal’s tered Patent Attorney? Why do I 
rap Thi need his assistance 
iumene 6 These questions and many other 
are answered in the booklet shown 
e-winner) > . 
: al ont below entitled ‘Patent Protec- 
Holds him ‘on We will welcome the op- 
“& bone portunity to send you a copy with 
our compliments We will also 
- end complete instructions and a 
» second booklet entitled ‘‘When 
a and How to Sell an Invention’’ 
+ Other sportsmen have found these 
ca booklets of definite interest. The 
Thi ir device rep- coupon below is for your con- 
re I inven venience. If interested—and we 
icken sights Of hope that you will be—take a 
i Cham moment now, while you have the 
I use it thought in mind, to sign it and 
drop it into the mail 
I ige from 
1 sight 
hetel 
ope? The new 
I adjust 
ent hown 
left as you 
would see it on 
barrel, en 
1) you to use 
- either sight with 
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Main Office: 731-M, Victor Bidg., 4 
Washington, D. C. 
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HERE’S NEWS FOR 
THE HUNTERS 


Amazing new portable 
heat keeps hands-body warm 


@ Nowit’s easyto keep warm with the handy, new 
Bauer & Black portable Thermat heat pad. Thermat 
provides continuous heat at a steady, even tem- 
perature for eight to ten hours at a time— no mat- 
ter where you may be. Reheats again and again. 

Easy to use. No electricity—no hot water—no 
trouble. Only $1.00 at any drug, department or 
sporting goods store. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, simply clip coupon and mail with your $1.00. 


| ett tte kkk kt ee eee eee nmens 


- Bauer & Black, Dept. T-5, H 
' 2500 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ' 
+ lIamenclosing check or money orderfor$.__- } 
! Please send me_--___- Thermat Heat Pads. - 
ee ' 
ee ' 
' ' 
ee ee 7 
: aS a ‘ 
' ' 
| My dealer's name is_____ - 
Sncecusenennsedsudcoocoesnsneesesoeen J 





When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 











DOES SHE 


) HOLD AN 
EDGE!” 


There’s a 
world of pride and satisfac- 
tion expressed in those words so of- 
ten heard in camp when some partic- 
ularly tough cutting job has been finished. 


MARBLES KNIVES 


Lifetime Companions of Great Adventurers 
Each keen as a razor, with a quality of finely tempered 
steel that handles the hardest work without fear or favor. 
Their sure, smooth grip makes them easy on the hand. 


Neo. 49 Woodcraft — The createst knife a sportsman ever 
carried. Keen as a razor, pointed for quick work. Double 
edge to follow through. 4},” blade. Price, withsheath, $2.00, 
No. 60 Sport — A 
great favorite in a 
compact knife. Very 
practical shaped 
vplade Cc yy 
buffed lea 

handle, 4” bl: Nos Price . with sheath, $1.50. 


No. 545 Expert — For those who prefer a 
aT ‘keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2.56, 
Marble’s Waterproof Match Box 
Has ring for attaching to chain or belt. 
Keeps matches always dry, and ready for 
instant use. No. 181, price, 60c. 

Sold by most good dealers, or sent 
f price. Send 
pa ge Catalog 
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Marble An Arms & Mfg.Co. a74,Qete Micis., U.S.A 
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Happy Fishing Ground 


(Continued from page 13) 


for days and battled for hours. Yet the 
sharks have their virtues. They can pro- 
vide ideal practice for the angler who 
is a little shy on big-fish tactics, for they 
know all the tricks of the trade. Hard 
fighters, they leap, break water, roll into 
your line, and give you heart failure. 
What’s more they will take any kind of 
lure, trolled or still. Last May, I took a 
100-pound hammerhead on a feather jig, 
and landed it after an hour of frenzied 
battling. 

Of the big, food fish, I like the sea bass 
best. They are tough customers, weigh 
fifty to 200 pounds, and never know when 
they’re licked. They abound in winter, 
running in large schools, eager to take 
trolled spoons, smali mullet, or sardines. 
A party of American fishermen, striking 
bass in the gulf for the first time, goes 
delirious. They are game fighters, but 
they seldom break water, and usually it 
takes a long, hard pull to boat them. On 
the other hand, their relatives, the jew- 
fish, are torpid, lazy, and poor fighters. 
Once hooked, they are not hard to bring 
to gaff, though their size makes them 
awkward to handle. About the only vir- 
tue I can see in them is that a picture of 
one will frighten the folks back home. 
Rock bass, though much smaller, are in 
about the same category when it comes 
to sport. 

The gulf, however, has some of the 
greatest game fish in North American 
waters—the sailfish and the striped mar- 
lin. Both are beautiful to watch as they 
leap spectacularly into the air, and 
cleave the water, and neither yields until 
it is dead. 

The sailfish must be of a variety dif- 
ferent from those found off the Florida 
coast, as all the ones we have taken in 
the gulf have weighed at least 100 
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View of the government pier at Guaymas, and part of city 


pounds. Using light tackle, it takes 
about five hours to land one. On heavy 
tackle, the job can be done in about an 
hour. 

The marlin is king of them all. I know 
of no greater thrill than to watch one of 
these bold, gallant warriors sweeping 
into your lure, his sides a glory of vio- 
lets, purples, and blues. They fear 
neither boat nor man, and the speed 
power, and grace with which they strike 
once seen, is never forgot. When the 
hook is set, they often clear the water 
ten feet or more, and keep leaping a: 
long as their strength lasts. You can’t 
kill one—even a small one—in less than 
two hours. The largest one I have ever 
taken in the gulf weighed 456 pounds, the 
smallest 140. They appear in the gulf 
only during the summer, the advance 
guard showing up near Guaymas about 
May 1. 

Fishing in the Gulf of California is not 
expensive. A Mexican fishing license 
may be bought for a few dollars, and 
hotel rooms may be had as cheaply as $1 
a day, or even less, although the one de 
luxe hotel at Guaymas offers first-class 
food and service. Meals at native Mex- 
ican restaurants usually cost one peso 
(about 28 cents) apiece, but most Amer- 
ican fishermen eat breakfast and lunch 
on the boats. 

Most fishermen go to Guaymas from 
Nogales, Ariz. by train, but the highway 
from Nogales is good as far as Hermo- 
sillo, and fair all the way to Guaymas 
and many anglers now make the trip by 
automobile. 

Boats cost from $25 to $35 a day, and 
are well worth the money, as a good boat 
manned by a captain who knows his 
business, is half the battle when it comes 
to landing sailfish and marlin. 

Anyone invading the 
Guaymas area should have 
the best of both light and 
heavy tackle, and a good 
store of spare line, jigs, and 
lures, since he will be a long 
way from the source of sup- 
ply. 

Winter on the gulf is de- 
lightful. Days are refresh- 
ingly warm and sunshiny, 
and the salt breeze has just 
enough zip and tingle to put 
life into your bones. Nights 
are cold enough to make sev- 
eral blankets necessary, 
though frosts are practically 
unknown. 

On the other hand, the 
months during which sail- 
fish and marlin invade the 
magic waters are hot—very 
hot. On the glittering water, 
the sun pours down like fire, 
and, unless you go prepared 
with plentiful sunburn rem- 
edies, you'll probably have to 
be packed in cotton for the 
trip home. In Mexico, you'v« 
got to guard that hide of 
yours. 

But have a try at Guaymas 
some time. You'll see a 
pretty and picturesque little 
Mexican seaport, and you'll 
meet pleasant people, but 
above everything, you'll find 
the finest fishing in the 
world—fishing which too few 
Americans know. 
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HUDSONS BAY 
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BLANKETS 


Endorsed by time, they 
continue as standard for the world 
In scarlet, tan, blues, greens and 
multi-stripes, thousands of Hudson’s 
Bay “Point” Blankets will make 
new friends this year. Like wedding 
sily er, these blankets will be prized 


and use ful heirlooms. 


In camp, school and home they will 
live on and on, serving the family for 
generations— giving supreme warmth 
and comfort. Sportsmen know there 
are no finer blankets for out-of-door 
as Ww ell as indoor use... For a chart 
of colors write to The Esmond 


Mills, Esmond, R. | Sole Ameri- 


can Distributors. 


HUDSON’S BAY 
“Point” BLANKETS 


are Ideal Christmas Gifts 








Better Be Sure 
Play Safe By Getting a 


ARCTIC 
DOWN 


ROBE 
t c 


depend on fair-weather bedding. Pro- 
tect yourself be warm and comfortable. 
eep soundly in a Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Insulated with genuine Woods Everlive 
lbown from Northern waterfowl light, soft 
tucking « around you, many times warmer 
than kapok or blankets, and no stiff padding 
Vide down-filled underlaps under fastening ex 
we all drafts. Pure wool lining. Water repel- 
nt cover. For freezing and below, 3-Star Arc- 
large, $62.50, medium, $54.50. For above 
reezing, 2-Star Arctic Junior, $54. and $45. 
Ask your dealer. Or order direct from us—no 
idditional cost, shipped anywhere in the U. 8. 
Catalog free 
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WOODS MFG. CO., LTD. 
3610 Lake St., 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 











Make the Grub 
Fit the Trip 


(Continued from page 60A) 


mixed chocolate powders, requiring the 
addition only of hot water, are available 
for hot drinks, but these powders usually 
are too sweet and strong. They taste bet- 
ter when evaporated milk is added in ad- 
dition to the stated amount of water. To 
make a good camp drink from straight 
cocoa, mix 5 heaping teaspoonfuls of 
cocoa with 4 teaspoonfuls of sugar, and 
4 cups of water. Boil 3 minutes, remove 
from fire, and add a large can of evapo- 
rated milk. 

Quickly cooked cereals are always 
best for camping. If the milk-powder 
mixture looks a bit thin on your oatmeal, 
put a lump of butter into the pan with 
the oats. This will enrich the milk, until 
it tastes more like cream. And, 
time, cook a cup of raisins with the oat- 
meal. You will like it better, and it 
stays with you longer. 

The maple flavoring is used to make 
sugar syrup for flapjacks. The recipe 
calls for 2 cups of sugar, 1 cup of water, 
and 1 cup of corn syrup. Boil up to- 
gether, and then season with the maple. 
It is hard to detect from genuine maple 
syrup. 

Cans of evaporated fruit juices such as 
orange, grapefruit, pineapple, and lemon, 
are highly appreciated in the camp diet. 
Take as many as you can use, and pack. 
If pack space prohibits cans, substitute 
pure lemon-juice crystals.—Maurice H. 
Decker. 


some- 


Twice-Told Kinks 


FO erie tteer these kinks have been 
published many times, contributors 
send in several every week. Repetition 
of kinks is legitimate, and desirable, 
since a new crop of potential outdoors- 
men is born each year, but, to give old 
kinks a rest, I am going to list them 

First, undoubtedly, is the shotgun-shell 
match box, originated when hunters 
loaded their own brass ammunition. 
Shoving a 12 gauge shell into a 10 gauge 
one provided a watertight match box 
that would resist dampness. 

Kink No. 2 is the bamboo salt-and-pep- 
per box, cut from a 6-in. section of bam- 
boo fish pole, with a joint in the middle 


Plug the ends with corks, and fill one 
side with salt, the other with pepper. 
The most common kink for drying 


rubber boots is to heat some substance 
like oats, sand, or small pebbles, and pou: 
into the boot. Empty next morning, and 
the boot is dry. Stuffing crumpled news- 
papers inside also will serve. 

Kink No. 4 is the makeshift gasoline- 


burning stove. Fill a can half full of 
sand, pour in a pint of gasoline, and 
light. By stirring up the sand at inter- 


vals, you have a fairly steady flame that 
will burn 10 to 15 minutes. 

Kink No. 5 is how to tell direction by 
your watch. Point the hour hand at the 
sun and, if you live north of the equator, 
half-way between the hour hand and the 
figure 12 will be south. 

In kink No. 6, you bore a hole in the 
butt of a gun stock, under the plate, and 
carry there cartridges, matches, cleaning 
rag, hunting license, and perhaps alunch 

Welcome kinks are clever stunts in the 
design and use of trailer homes, and 
original, handy ideas for making camp 
life and trailing easier and more com- 
fortable. Short-cuts in cooking, packing, 
and sleeping are always good.—M. H. D. 
















“HE MUST BE 
WEARING HEAVY, 
OLD-FASHIONED 
BOOTS TO GET TIRED 

OUT SO SOON!” 










N , 
1NO man can hunt at his best—or get 
any fun out of the sport!—when his legs 
are all tired out. So why not wear Goodrich 
Litentufs—the boots that put hunting on 
the “comfort” standard? 

Weigh a pair of Litentufs in your hand. 
Real feather-weights! Slip your foot into 
|one. Feel how snugly they fit the whole 
| foot and ankle—note how flexibly they 
rive with your slightest movement. 


6h 


Yet for 


all their comfortable light- 





'weight, Goodrich Litentufs resist the 
toughest sort of wear. Besides the Anklefit 
| sporting boot illustrated, there are many 
other Litentuf models—16" height Litentuf 
Lace Anklefit, The Sportsman, etc. If your 
dealer cannot show you this complete 
line, write for illustrated folder. B.F. 
Goodrich Co., Footwear Division, Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The Litentuf Anklefit is an extra flex- 
ible, light-weight sporting boot. Made 
with cushion insole and cleated sole. 


Goodrich 
Litentuf 


GOODRICH PRODUCT 





ANOTHER B. F. 
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Sportsman Carryall Bag 


The body is made of hea 


proof duck trimmed h high grade chocolate elk leather. 
Opened and closed instantly with talon fastener. Made 
extra strong with heavy | wool loose bottom pad for 
carrying shells, canned goods, ginger ale, etc. Bottom 
reinforced with heavy stiff builders’ canvas that will not 
break ind protected with five brass studs. [wo sizes. 
Both are 1 "x 7” on bottom. Medium size 11” high, 
¢ 15 rm tpaid IL. ree ze 14” h th . 35 post] paid. Free 
padloc} ith « r, Write for Ne w Fall Catalog. 


284 Main Street 
Mfrs. _ Hunting and Camping § Specialties 
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“FOR SPORTSMEN” 
Northrop’s Supreme Duffel Bag 


! | ete t Zipper closing with 

extra rain-| flay . é die on one end: ? 

double handle \y rrvir 

12.41 oz. double filled khak $3.00 } 

14 Oo. dD. W ) 
hout. Postpai d. 


NORTHROP COMPANY, Janesville, Wis. 


Everything of Canvas since 1890 
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iggestions for trailer buyers, 
w to build Tops, Beds, 
it Electric Light and Water 


you want—Axies, 
Lights, Windows, Sinks, 
e exclusively 
cauippinga trailer Rush 25c (coin) 
uaranteec 


“TRAILER supty co ‘Bor 438- *. WAUSAU, Wis. 


“Brilliant Search Light” 


home volume of light 

r Hunting, Boating, 

Campir etc. Will burn 
ntinuously f r years at VA 
in hour. by sir npl y adding 
iter and carbide This is 

not a flashlight. 

Send for Free Circular 
Brilliant Search "at. De Mfg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn ° pt. 4 

_Chicago, 
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VOM HOFE, COXE, PFLUE- 
GER REELS. VOM HOFE, 


CROSS, HEDDON' RODS. 
ASHAWAY LINE, MUSTAD 
HOOKS. 


HOPKINS-CARTER 
135-139 S. MIAMI AVE., 


IG GAME TACKLE 





_7 
MIAMI, FLA. 
nson Outboard Motors 


is Build Your Own 


LeJAY MFG. CO., 


WIND DRIVEN 


Cottage Light Plant. From old auto gen- 


erator, We show you how Make money 
building for others. Light your cottage, 
play radio and operate motors Dime 
brings complete plans & 1937 catalogzuc 


fiver 50 other « Nempendy 6, 12. 32. 110 
volt plants. Satisfaction guaranteed 


1493 Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 96° air. 
Makes its own gas. No piping. 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
of clean, healthful, penetrating heat, 
like sunshine, for i! $ cents an hour. 
Hotter than gas or electricity, at 1-10th 
the cost. Easy to light and operate. 
Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No odor, 
Portable—carry it anywhere. Low 


priced. Guaranteed. 
30-DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 

at our expense. Write atonce 

for special, wntrocecters, low-price 

offer and no-risk | portu- 

nity. No obligation. Send today. 
THE AKRON LAMP co 

1331 Hiet Street, Akron, Ohio 
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GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY 
POINT BLANKETS 


Ser ible — Attractiv e— 
Wart For school, camp 
I e, yacht and as a gif 
Twe ze 3% Pt ngl 
x81 >» It $10.60. 4 
Pt é 72”x90” ‘ 
$12 60 Double Blanket 
$21.20, $25.20. 
Color Scarlet, Blue, Green 
I White, Multistriped and 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
31! Broadway, New York City 


Free 


Catalog 


























Nationally known, A-1 Corporation 
is openings y. r reliable men to inspect and 
r an ¢ mated number of more than five 
itl n Un ie rwriter approved safety devices 
‘ handsome earn 
table District Deal- 
tock investment 


use vice ork bring 

5" vddition rained for prof 

ship for new, patented safety owe No s 

te y C. Hahn, G. S. M. Dept. 
99.11, Pastors. Post Office A, 983, Dayton, Ohio. 








HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the 
road and driven many miles 
discovering your mistake? This new 
AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO C OM 
Fr ASS constantly tells your dire 

m of travel. Sticks to windshield 
i 1%” diameter. ONLY $1.95 
POSTP AID, including Compensator 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

tf your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 

HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, OHIO 











Would You Pay 2!4,c fora Good Book? 


We have a special bargain in LITTLE BLUE 
BOOKS—your pick of 1750 titles. A post- 
card or letter will bring you a complete cat- 
alog and a 50% discount certificate. Ad- 
dress 


Little Blue Book Co. 
Room 42 Girard, Kansas 














CONG Ly TRAMLLR ? 
SS Send for the magazine 

night {Seb which brings stories, arti 
~ cles and features of special 


interest to those who love the open road and the 
great outdoors. Brim full of valuable informa 
tion. Ably edited and attractively illustrated. 


For 12 issues mail $1 or if not available 10 
at newsstands send for a sample copy Cc 


The Trailer Caravan, Union Guardian Bidg., Detroit 
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DOES YOUR 
TRAILER-TOP 
LEAK? 


The recognized standard 
material. for attaching 
fabrics to trailer tops 
and bodies is Ferdico 

It guarantees long service, pre- 
‘alligator cracks’’ and is water- 


Trailer-Top Cement. 
vents crawling and 
proof. Complete instructions 

If you have a trailer-top problem, 


profit by our 60 
years’ experience and write us. We shall be pleased 
to advise you 

Write for new folder 
Top" 


LW Ferdinand £Co.Inc. 


599 Albany Street Boston .Mass. 


‘*How to Cover Your Trailer 














Here's a Log Cabin 
You Can Build Yoursell 


(Continued from page 45) 


spiked down. The corners, of cour 
were filled with mortar when the chin 
ing was done. 

In barking the logs, we used a tw 
inch chisel, not too sharp but with 
large handle. The log was laid on 
special work table, made by spiking tw 
long two-by-six-inch planks atop a } 
of homemade horses. One end of tl} 
table was set against a convenient tr 
which served as a stop block, and tl 
log, by laying it in the long opening | 
tween the planks, was kept from turnir 
or shifting. The chisel was used to cls 


off the rough bark, and a plane 
smooth the knots and raised place 
Finally, a pull scraper took off trace 


of inner bark, which is easy to remo 
while soft, but likely to discolor if lef 
on. When we had a dozen logs barke: 
we laid them. 

We proceeded in this fashion up to tl 
window line, where we spiked the car 
fully leveled frames to cut-out, oakun 
filled places in the logs, and kept ther 
plumb with braces, the tops of all windovy 
frames being on a level with the do 
openings. Along each side of the cabi 
a length of two-by-four was temporari 
nailed to the edges of all frames, to kee} 
them square until we were ready to ti 
in the tops with the top tier of straight 
long logs. 


IGHTEEN-FOOT peeled logs are 

slippery as the proverbial greased pis 
but our plans required only four sucl 
lengths, one on each side over the wil 
dows and doors. The necessity for kee} 
ing all lower logs level is apparent whe! 
you reach this top tier. If logs haven't 
been kept level, the top ones will not 
meet evenly. 

Gables were our next job. We used 
straight poles with beveled ends, spikins 
each one well to the log below. There 
are six logs in each of the three gables 
While we worked on the gable logs fron 
the outside, we held them in place by 
nailing scantling uprights inside. Late! 
their ends were tied in by the ridgepole 
and rafters. Between the door opening 
at opposite ends of the room were laid 
two long logs, one over each side of the 
openings. These lent strength to the 

walls, and enabled us to tie into one lo; 
the tops of the fireside-seat uprights. 


The rafters were straight, four-incl 
poles, flattened on one side. Flattenin; 


was done before barking by first axins 
off the bark for a foot at one end, and 
nailing that end to a table plank to hol 
it in place. The rest of the pole wa 
lattened by making ax cuts at an anglk 
of forty-five degrees and then splittin; 
these out by working the other way 
Final smoothing was done with a lons 
plane, and the pole was then barked 
The bark previously had served to kee} 
the pole from slipping. 

Before the rafters were laid, the ridg« 
pole, a true five-inch log, was let int 
the apex of the top logs of the gables 
Then logs, flattened on both sides, wer: 
nailed to the beveled ends of the gabl 
logs and to the ridgepole, to tie th 
gables together. Next, the rafters wer! 
laid two and a half feet apart along eac! 
side of the roof, the lower ends being let i 
to the top logs of the side walls and thei 
tops resting on the ridgepole. So that th: 
walls might season in the hot summ«s 
sun, the roof (Continued on page 75 
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was not laid until later. Only proper 
seasoning of the logs, before chinking, will 
keep them from shrinking, leaving small 
cracks between them and the mortar. 

We tackled the kitchen and bedroom 
next. These were built as a single room, 
a center wall a bit higher than the doors, 
and with a large arch opening, being set 
in later to afford privacy. Side-wall logs 
for this extension were spiked t6 the end 
wall of the main room inside the butts of 
the side logs. The kitchen logs were ten 
feet four inches long. To the ends of 
these were spliced six-foot logs to form 
the woodshed. This splicing allowed us 
to use our short logs. 

With the walls and rafters in place, we 
turned to the floor joists. These were of 
second-growth, dead chestnut. This wood 
lasts exceptionally well in contact with 
the ground, is perfectly straight, and re- 
quires cutting away only about one and 
a half inches to give a perfectly flat 
surface. 

The fireplace and the six-foot hearth, 
extending across one side of the living 
room, were tackled next. A base for the 
former was built by digging a three-foot 
hole, and filling with coarse-stone con- 
crete, a two-foot depression about eight- 
een inches wide being left at what would 
be the middle of the fireplace. This was 
our bean hole, and would be covered by 
an iron plate. The four-foot-wide fire- 
place opening was kept low, and the flue 
kept shallow but wide, being only three 
and a half inches from front to back but 
four feet across. The chimney flue was 
shaped like a slender, inverted pyramid, 
its top area being several times that of 
the bottom. It draws perfectly, even 
though we are surrounded by tall pines. 
Moreover, I believe that a minimum of 
heat escapes through this oddly shaped 
chimney. 

The inner chamber was faced with fire 
brick, the mortar being a mix of ten 
parts Portland cement, thirty parts sand, 
and one part hydrated lime. Sandstone 
was used for the exterior facing, as it is 
easy to split, shape, and handle. Of 
course, like other stone, it must not be 
placed in direct contact with the flames. 
The mantel is a piece of planed white 
oak, eight feet long, twelve inches wide, 
and eight inches thick. 

The roof and subfloors were quickly 
laid. We used eight-inch pine sheathing 
for the former, and six-inch tongue-and- 
groove flooring. Over the subfloor, we 
laid heavy building paper and one-by-ten- 
inch fir, using galvanized boat nails to 
imitate old-time iron spikes. 


OR roofing, we selected a good grade 

of dark-red, heavy composition paper. 
We had hoped to pick up some shakes, 
or long, hand-hewed shingles, for this, 
but could not wait, as we were anxious 
to move in. We intend later to lay the 
hand-hewed shakes over the temporary 
paper roofing. 

The roof on, we chinked the logs inside 
with a mixture of ten parts Portland 
cement, thirty-two parts of exceptionally 
sharp sand, and one part hydrated lime. 
Mixing small batches, we used a six-inch 
trowel to force the mixture into the 
seams, inner walls first, where it was 
retained by the screening strips, As soon 
as a seam was chinked, we went over it 
with a fingerlike wooden tool, dipping it 
in water repeatedly. This leaves a uni- 


form chink and shoves the cement firmly 


from 


Here's a Log Cabin You Can Build Yourself 
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page 74) 


into the seam, the excess material being 
scraped off onto the hawk, which is held 
below as the stick is drawn along. Final- 
ly, the seams were brushed with a wet, 


round brush, to make the cement hug 
the logs better and to clean off any ex- 
cess. The outside seams were treated 


the same way. As a result, even though 
oakum was not used in the long seams, 
there are no signs of openings anywhere 
in the cabin to-day. We have used oakum 
in other cabins, but it takes large 
partially flattened, to provide a 
ficiently large calking space. 


rs 
logs, 


suf- 


HEN the chinking was completed, we 

wiped the logs with a coarse sponge 
to remove traces of white lime. When 
they were thoroughly dry, we coated the 
inside and outside surfaces with a mix- 
ture of two parts of boiled oil to one part 
turpentine. Heated, and brushed on very 
hot, this hardens and protects the wood 
darkens the surface agreeably, and gives 
a varnishlike gloss which can easily be 
kept clean. 

Window and door frames, rafters, and 
built-in pole furniture were painted with 
coat of dark-brown shingle stain 
Sash and doors were painted Chinese red 
to give the somber logs and dark open- 
ings a bright touch. 

The interior arrangement is shown on 
the plans. Fireside seats, six by three 
and a half feet, take stock, coil-spring 
mattresses over board bottoms, and have 
a tablelike shelf behind, and removable 
backs which lift out to provide two wide 
berths when required. The large, center 
table is built of hickory with a cedar top, 
the settee of pine poles and cedar. There 
are also a built-in corner cupboard, let-in 
bookcases, and a large desk. The kitchen 
has a long, copper-covered work table, 
with a let-in sink, and ample wood-stor- 
age space for the little range. The bunk 
in the bedroom is four by six feet, and is 
built three feet high above the floor to 
afford ample storage space beneath. 
There is a six-foot clothes closet at its 
foot, and a roomy chest of drawers at 
the head. 

Furniture was built-in wherever 
sible, because manufactured pieces look 
out of place in a log cabin. At the same 


one 


pos- 


time, workmanship was kept neat, and 
oak pegs and models in keeping with 
pioneer tradition were used. There are 


no signs of that synthetically rustic ait 
so often resulting from the use of small 
or oddly shaped pieces of wood o1 
branches. 

Veranda seats, on each side of the 
door, are two by six feet. The steps are 
of stone. Foundations laid under the logs 
conceal the supporting posts. Even the 
bottoms of the lockers, under the long 
kitchen table, are concrete. 

Though we have at least two months 
of cold winter, with odd days of below- 
zero temperatures, we live in our cabin 
the year round. Our pleasure is enhanced 
by the know'edge that at last we have a 
cabin embodying our ideals alone, and 
brought into being by our own hands. 


Complete plans and building instruc- 
tions for many other types of cabins can 
be obtained from the interesting book 
“How to Build Cabins, Lodges, Bunga- 
lows.” Send check or money order for 
$2 to OutTpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. 
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FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE-EDGe_ 


BLADES 


The makers 
of world famous 
Marlin Guns bring you 
this amazing offer 


ARLIN turned conventional methods topsy- 

turvy in marketing its razor blades at the 
sensationally low price of 14%4¢ each. After all, 
blades are no longer specialty items but staples 
and should sell close to cost. Instead of 3 to 5, 
Marlin packs 40, 80 and 160 blades in a box— 
wholesale quantities—and pass the savings on 
to you. 400,000 men say this is the best blade 
hey ever used. Swedish surgical steel, scien- 
fically ground and honed. And it costs you 
ily 1'4¢ per blade for 7 to 10 shaves.’ Marlin 
stakes its 66-year-old reputation on the per- 
formance of these blades returns your 
money if you are not satisfied. Sold at your 
neighborhood store or by mail. Retailers: write 
for proposition. 


Order Today before Steel Prices Advance 
SE NO MONEY 


unless you wish, Pay the postman $1 


$2 for 160 10 for 50c) plus 1l8e for C. O. D 
O. fee We pay the postage Or end stamps 
heck or currency and save 18c fee. 


Se Se SSS SS SS SS SS SS eS eB ee ee eee 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO AMOUNT 

ltt) Willow St., New Haven, Conn ENCLOSED 
» boxes of Marlin Double Edge Blades 


80 for $1, 160 for $2. 


(See the new Marlin Guns at your Dealer. Write for Catalog) 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 





Tips on Taking Northerns 


N OUTSTANDING characteristic 

of the Northern pike is its readi- 

ness to strike, which makes it a 

desirable fish for the average 

man, who has little enough time to 

spend at fishing. As long as there are 

Northern pike in the lake, it doesn’t 

matter very much whether the muskies 

and bass strike, because the pike can 

be depended on to provide plenty of ac- 
tion. 

Many confirmed muskie and bass fish- 
ermen will not agree with this. Many 
haven't the slightest use for the North- 
ern pike, and, if their favorites refuse to 
strike, they would just as soon do with- 
out a fish as to catch pike. Though my 
favorite fish is the trout, I can thor- 
oughly enjoy fishing for Northerns, and 
get quite excited over the sport if the 
fish run a good size. I consider them 
antagonists worthy of anyone's efforts. 

As with any species, it is the small- 
size Northerns that provide most 
of the action. When they run 
less than 4 lb., they do not 
amount to much, but fish of this 
size and up put on a stirring 
fight if you use tackle light 
enough to give them a sporting 
chance. Under normal condi- 
tions, many of the ready biters 
will be in the latter class. 

No special rod is needed. Your 
regular casting rod for bass will 
be perfectly satisfactory My 
own preference is for a 5 to 5's- 
footer that is not too stiff. The 
new-type steel rods, with bam- 
boo action, are probably more 
satisfactory than split bamboo. 
Holding large pike from weed 
beds or snags is tough work, and 
the steel rod is best for the job. 
Many times you must troll with 
a heavy, water-resisting spoon. 
Here again the steel rod is the 
most satisfactory. Nothing is 
more pleasant to use than a per- 
fectly balanced _— split-bamboo 
casting rod, but it has its limi- 
tations—if you wish to keep it 
straight and in good condition. 

If you insist on using a split- 
bamboo casting rod for North- 
erns, have it fitted with a double 
set of guides so that you can 
change the rod around each time 
you go fishing. This helps some- 
what in keeping the rod in good 
condition. An extra-heavy, split- 
bamboo, bait-casting rod might 
do, but you will sacrifice action 
and pleasure both in casting and 
playing the fish. On the other hand, a 
lightweight steel rod will give you plenty 
of action, and will stand up under any 
ordinary strain. 

Any multiplying reel will serve for 
pike, but my recommendation would be 
a level-winder. I started fishing with 
a plain multiplying reel, for helpful at- 
tachments weren't on the market then. 
For a long time after they did appear, 


) 
~ 
oO 


A handsome 


I refused to use a level-winder because 
I considered them necessary only for 
the beginner. I now use this type of 
reel exclusively, considering it in- 
dispensable for the best work. Proper 
manipulation of the lure often means 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure. With a level-winder, you are able 
to attend to the action of the lure with- 
out thinking about how the line is spool- 
ing. This is true also when you are 
playing a large fish. Even if you are 
reasonabiy expert in spooling the line 
without mechanical aid, intense excite- 
ment may render you unable to spool 
properly. A loosely coiled, bunched, or 
jammed line almost always results in 
the loss not only of a fish but of a lure 
as well. 

The antibacklash device built into 
some reels is not so important. No such 
device so far designed can _ possibly 
brake the speed of the line with the 





delicacy needed for many conditions. 
To adapt one to varying requirements, 
you must be forever adjusting the ten- 
sion, something you can do automatical- 
ly when using your own thumb. Of 
course, if you cannot learn how to thumb 
your reel without getting bad backlashes, 
then by all means use the device, but 
try to do without it if you possibly can. 

Do not become discouraged by occa- 


Northern pike, taken from shallow water 
with a surface lure after a spirited, nerve-tingling battle 


sional backlashes. Even old-timers get 
them, but usually the ones you get afte! 
becoming expert are ones which may be 
disengaged in a second or two. Most 
backlashes occur when you try to force 
a cast, or when you have seen a fish 
jump, and cast too quickly. In forc- 
ing the cast, you whip the rod with too 
much snap, and, at the same time, un- 
consciously release the thumb pressure 
because you subconsciously realize that 
you must thumb lightly to reach the re- 
quired distance. In making a long cast, 
do not snap the rod. Give it the needed 
impetus with a smooth sweep of the 
arm, thumbing so lightly that you do 
not retard the line, yet heavily enough 
to prevent back-lashing. 

Northern pike will take almost any 
sort of plug, but at times they show a 
decided preference for certain colors, 
sizes, and types. Surface lures are of- 
ten far more effective than underwater 
plugs, especially when the fish 
are near shore or in compara- 
tively shallow water. In really 
deep water, a spoon will prob- 
ably bring better results. The 
deeper the water, the less fish 
bait-casting will take, and the 
more you shou!d concentrate on 
trolling. 

Proof of this was supplied on 
one occasion when we had fished 
two miles of shore line and shal- 
low weed beds without getting 
a fish, despite the fact that the 
time of year and conditions were 
suitable for shallow-water fish- 
ing. We decided to cross the 
lake to try the other shore, which 
usually was good. On the way 
over, I decided to troll. I was 
using an 8%-ft. new-type, bam- 
boo-action rod. My lure was a 
3-in. spoon with a feather treble- 
hook. I had let out some 60 ft. 
of line when I got a good strike, 
and seven minutes later I landed 
an 8-lb. Northern. As we started 
off again, I released another 50 
or 60 ft. of line, and hooked a 
second and larger fish From 
then on, we spent no more time 
along the shore, but concen- 
trated on water above deeply 
sunken weed beds. At the end 
of the day, our catch was some- 
thing to be proud of. 

Three weeks later, when we 
fished the same water again, 
conditions were quite different 
3ecause we had previously caught 
so many fish in deep water, we 
started directly for it. We spent sev 
eral precious hours trolling, but never 
caught a single pike. 

We then went to shore and fished a 
mile without getting a fish larger than 
2 lb. on our underwater lures. We then 
retraced our course, and fished with 
surface lures. That same mile of shore 
then produced ten good fish, all heavier 
than 10 lb. The best plug was one at 
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which 
saw it. 

On water you know is good, it doesn’t 
pay to fish with only one lure, and then 
leave when you don’t get strikes. A 
different lure may be just the thing you 
need. 

I remember fishing around one small 
island ten times. Nine times, two of 
us fished carefully with 18 different un- 
derwater plugs, and never got a strike. 
3ecause I knew some really large fish 
were in that water, I hated to leave. | 
We hadn’t tried surface lures because | 
the water was deep right up to the 
shore. On the tenth time around, I 
decided to give a surface-disturbing plug 
a chance. It worked. We took four 
splendid fish, and narrowly missed two 
others. 

Often the best location on the lake is 
right at camp, but to anglers faraway 
waters often look fishier. I have known | 
many anglers to travel several miles to 
fish only to have poor luck, while others, | 
fishing right in front of their camp, | 
took fish which turned out to be as big | 
as any taken during the season. 

I had this driven home to me many 
years ago. Immediately in front of our 
camp was a splendid place for big 
Northerns. However, the water was 
deep, and it had to be trolled. I was a 
bit of an artificial-lure purist at the 
time (I am yet although I know it’s fool- 
ish under many circumstances), and, 
when I found the Northerns wouldn’t 
take a plug or spoon cast in the regula-| 
tion way, I went to another bay where 
I thought they would. 


every one laughed when they 





E CAUGHT a lot of small fish but 
did not see a large one. Just as we} 

got back to camp, we saw some other | 
anglers landing. They had two large | 
fish, one a 26-pounder, the other, a 22- 
pounder. Both had been caught within | 
a stone’s throw of our camp. They had 
been taken on a June-bug spinner, 
baited with minnow. In six hours, the 
bait-fishing anglers had taken six other 
fair fish. 
I didn’t mind. I had enjoyed a good 
day with the casting rod and plug. But| 
my friends were chagrined. “Why | 
didn’t we stay here and try bait?” they | 
moaned. “We knew the large fish were | 
here. What a rotten break.” 
That happened many years ago, far | 
more than I like to remember. I don’t 
like bait fishing now any more than I} 
did then, but I do try it frequently just to 
keep my hand in. Often, it is the only | 
effective method to use, and, if you real- | 
ly wish to catch fish, you must some-| 
times resort to it. I know I would, if | 
I had only two weeks’ vacation each 
year and couldn’t take fish on artificials 
during that time. 
Though I don’t really care for bait 
fishing, I get tired of plug fishing every 
now and then, and welcome a day with 
live bait. There is something about the 
tug of a fish when it takes a minnow 
which cannot be duplicated. The sus- 
pense is thrilling, and, when I get the 
desire to experience this thrill, noth-| 
ing else will satisfy me. 
If there’s a secret to pike fishing—to | 
any lake fishing for that matter—it’s | 
this: Fish the water near you thor- | 
oughly and carefully. Don’t waste too 
much time racing from one section of 
the lake to another. Sometimes the 
fish strike well for an hour or two, and | 
remain inactive the rest of the day. If 
you stay in one good location, you will 
be on hand when these productive pe-| 
riods occur. If you are traveling from 
one place to another, you will very | 
likely miss these opportunities.—Ray | 
Bergman. 


ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


Catching Minnows 
Question: Please tell me how to catch min- 
nows and what is the best apparatus to use. 
What are the best places to look for them?— 
A. J. McN., Pa. 


Answer: The best way to catch minnows is 
with a seine, but it requires two persons to use 
a net of this sort. The umbrella net is very sat- 
isfactory for one-man operation. You set it up, 
lower it into the water, and then bait it with 
bread. When a good number of minnows have 
collected over the net, you raise it quickly and 
make your catch, These nets are obtainable at 
any dealer. 

It would be difficult to tell you just where to 
find minnows, as they move about considerably 
I usually favor brush piles or the pockets in 
weed beds.—R. B. 


Trolling Rod 


Question: I own a cheap, steel bait rod. It 
has two joints, the first of which is seated in the 
butt and fastened with a small screw, but the 
fastening is loose. Would the strength or flex- 
ibility be harmed by using some waterproof ce- 
ment to fasten the rod more firmly? Could any 
harm come of using a cement to make it more 
rigid? 

What is the correct way to hold a rod when 
trolling? 

Which is the best time to tie-in imitation gut 
—when it is dry, or when soaked with water 
and pliable enough for fishing?—J. P., Ja. 


Answer: As far as I can tell from your de- 
scription, I do not believe that cement would 
change the action, strength, or flexibility of your 
rod. 

I always hold a rod upright when trolling, 
with my thumb on the spool of the reel. Of 
course, I hold it so that the spring of the rod 
will prevent breakage of the terminal tackle if 
a fish strikes. 

You should tie the knots in gut of any kind 
when it is moistened and soft.—R. B. 


Baits and Flies 

Question: Would you advise eyed or snelled 
wet flies? Which is the best way to hook 
worms for trout—through the head, or wrap sev- 
eral around the hook? What would you think 
of using salmon eggs for bait in this section? 
What do you think of salamanders as bait for 
trout? Do you know where I could obtain a 
colored chart of the various kinds of wet flies? 
Is there a Black Gnat dry and a Black Gnat 
wet fly?—W. B. S., New York. 


Answer: I would advise eyed flies. Hook 
the worm in two places and leave the ends 
dangling, as when you hook them in only one 
place you lose them too easily. Salmon eggs 
seem to be best where there are rainbow trout. 
I never heard of, or used, salamanders for trout 
bait. Several fly makers issue catalogues with 
colored charts of flies. A Black Gnat dry and a 
Black Gnat wet are the same except for the 
method of tying and the stiffness of hackles 
used.—R. B., 


Keeping Live Bait 

I would appreciate information on 
bait, in fairly large quantities. 
For the minnows, I had in mind using steel, al- 
cohol barrels, with the tops out, arranged in 
series to allow water to circulate. Do you think 
five barrels would take care of the 1,000 min- 
nows allowed by state law? How can I keep 
hellgramites, and crawfish?—F. E. D., Ohio. 


Question: 
keeping live 


Answer: I believe that your plan for keep- 
ing the minnows would work out satisfactorily 
Pure water, continually changing, is about the 
only requisite. Be sure to screen your barrel 
tops, and keep the barrels where it is cool. 

Hellgramites require coolness and dampness 
as much as anything. Wet burlap, in soapstone 
tubs kept in a cellar, seems to be a satisfactory 
way to keep them. 

Crawfish need fresh, changing waters the same 
as minnows, and the water should contain rocks 
and other cover.—R. B 











Photo— 
Cnet Veurson —- Yes, there IS a difference in 
$2 lb. Musky—Ist tackle. Use a Pflueger Reel 
N.S. 1935 Contests, —~and Pflueger Baits—and 

you'll notice a big difference 
in better fishing, too. Reels, Baits, Hooks, 
Lines, Leaders, Rods for all salt water and 
fresh water fishing. 


Pflueger SUPREME 
Price, $25.00 












WEIGHTED 
TANDEM 
Luminous No. 2998 

Sizes 1/0-—1. Prices 

55c—60c each. 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 
No. 1993 $10.00 
No. 1993L 10.00 


CHUM SPOON— $ 
Weedless 

No. 7142—Sizes, 

3, 4, 5. Prices, 

50c— 55c-— 65c 

each. 








Pflueger CAPITOL 
a No, 1985, $ 8.25 
No. 1988, 10.00 
No. 1989, 


12.00 


PFLUEGER 


A Great Name in Tackle 
| Pocket Catalog 
| and Fishing Guide FREE 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc 
Dept. OL-11, **The Pfluegers,’’ Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
No. 156 
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New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell. Contents always visible. 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size. 6° x32 x %” 
No. 25. 6° x32" x %” 












Write for Catalog No. 9. 
It shows the complete line. 


f 
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No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWrirtTrt Baits Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 


Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
acting as an agent to assist Na 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Permits natural 


strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads 
C. B. Brooks, Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never sold in stores or by agents. Write today 
for full information sent free in plain envelope 
correspondence confidential 
_BROOKS S COMPANY, 117-8 State St., Marshall. Mich. 
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Never Before Such Bargains 
4 Latest Sport Manual! Chock full 


) of new Guns, Ammunition and 
. Hunting Equipment at lowest 


prices. Every man “nelovesgune 
}) . sho maid ie ave ite today for 
i g-your FREE *sBORP aa NU At 


hn & SPORTS, INC. 
_2850 N. N. , Clark St., , Dept. 18- MChicago, Mi. | 


BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


If you can spare an hour a day you can earn extra dol 
lars taking care f Guta r Life | new and renewal subscrip 
tior n your locality Cor om te instructions and supplies 
will be ¢ Send uur name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 


353 Fourth Ave New York, N. Y. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best ail-eround socal the world” 
Manutactcred Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 


































Ray's Daybook of Angling 


been getting a lot 

of requests for ad- 
vice on tapering lead- 
ers. To answer them, 
I shall devote most of 
this Daybook to the 
subject. 

Of first importance 
are the details of tying. 
Buy the best gut ob- 
tainable, and, before tying it, soak it 
thoroughly in a solution composed of 4 
oz. of distilled water, and 1 oz. of glyc- 
erin. If you use this solution for a 
leader-box soak, add a half teaspoonful 
of baking soda. Be sure the solution 
and your hands are free from grit. Use 
the “blood” knot for connecting strands 

Taper your leaders gradually. If you 
wish to tie a 9-ft., 4X leader with gut 
strands about 16 in. long, use the sizes 
given in the following list. Each decimal 
number represents one strand of gut. 
If two listings of the same size are giv- 
en, use two strands of that size. Al- 
low yourself at least one .001 in. leeway 
in sizes .012 and larger, and .0005 in the 
smaller sizes, for you can’t always get 
gut measuring exactly as given 

9-ft. leader tapered to 4X: stout, about 
.015 or larger; medium, about .013; fine, 
about .012; quarter drawn, about .011; 
half drawn, about .010; 1X, about .009; 
3X, about .007; 4X, about .006. 

7%-ft. leader, tapered to 4X: .014 or 
slightly lighter; .012; .011; .010; .009; 
.007; .006. 

12-ft. leader, tapered to 4X: .017 ex- 
tra stout; .015; .013; .012; .011; .010; .009; 
.008; .007; .006. 

15-ft. leader, tapered to 4X: .017 or 
heavier; .015; .013; .012; .012; .011; .011; 
.010; .010; .009; .009; .007; .006. 

If you tie with a minimum of loss at 
the knots, you may save one strand of 
gut on these specifications. If you do 
this, make the change in the medium 
size. 

Gut measuring .012 makes a good 
trout-bait leader. This you may tie lev- 
el, but, if you wish a tapered bait-leader, 
graduate it to .009. For length, 6 ft. are 
good, but in brushy streams a 3-ft. leader 
will probably work better. If you are 
fishing in very clear water, make the 
leader at least 9 ft. 

Bass-bug leaders should caliper about 
.016 or heavier, and are usually 4'-ft. 
long. I prefer 9 ft. or longer, and in 
low, clear water prefer one still longer 
and tapered to .011. 

When buying gut, you may have some 
difficulty in getting the sizes required 
to make the tapered leaders as listed. 
I therefore give a list of the various 
names given to the sizes. You will no- 
tice that in some cases the same name 
is given two different calibrations. This 
is because different manufacturers use 
different designations. 

.019 to .018 gut is known as:—extra 
stout, stout salmon, 2/5, medium sal- 
mon, 4/5 heavy imperial, 2/8, wire gage 
(British Standard) 26. 

.017 to .015 is known as:—stout, medi- 
um salmon, light salmon,: 4/5, 6/5, 
6/5 salmon, wire gage 27. 

Sizes less than .017:—3/8, Padron 1, 
5/5, X strong, Padron 1 grilse. 

.014 to .012:—Medium, fine salmon, 
strong, Padron 2, 6/5, Padron 2 heavy 
trout, regular, X stout. 

Sizes smaller than .014:—7/5, medium, 
regular trout, .012, quarter drawn, 8/5, 


Pree gett IT have 





quarter drawn fine, wire gage 29. 

.011:—strong half drawn, quarte! 
drawn, medium, fine half drawn, half 
drawn. 

.010:—X, fine, fine trout OX, 2 fine 
three quarters drawn, half drawn, 4/TX 
drawn, wire gage 33. 

.009:—1X, finest undrawn, X drawn, 
X, wire gage 34. 

.008:—2X, 2X drawn, wire gage 37. 

.007:—3X, 3X drawn. 

.006:—4X, 5X, 4X drawn, 
wire gage 38. 

.005:—5X, 6X, 5X drawn, 7X. 

These are the different designations I 
have come across in my endeavors to 
get gut of certain sizes, so you can read- 
ily see the confusion which exists in the 
gut market. There are sizes besides 
those listed. You might think you are 
ordering one thing and get another 
Unless you order by wire gauge, or by 
micrometer measurements, you can’t be 
sure what you'll get. 

Of course, you must not expect exact 
measurements. Although 4X gut may 
be expected to measure .006, you must 
not complain if it actually measures 
.0065 or even .0069. And always remem- 
ber that your gut must a evenly sized 
throughout its length. It is rather fool- 
ish to insist on 2X gut if, in some spots 
it measures .004. In this case, you would 
be fishing with 2X visibility and 6X 
strength. In the heavier sizes, you may 
expect a variation as much as .001 in 
from those given. 

When measuring gut with a microm- 
eter or any other gauge, do it with 
the greatest care, because gut bruises 
very easily, and bruised gut is worsé 
than broken or split gut, because the 
weak spot will usually escape notice 

I would never recommend gut finer 
than .006, or 4X. Even with gut of thi 
ealibration you must be very careful 
when handling fish and extra careful 
when you set the hook when a fish 
strikes. Otherwise, the gut will break 
costing you both fly and fish. 

For average conditions 2X or 3X ars 
good sizes, 4X being necessary only fo! 
extra-clear, still waters. In still waters 
the length of the leader is even more im 
portant than the size. You will do bet 
ter with a 15-ft. leader tapering to 3X 
than you will with a 9-ft. leader taper- 
ing to 4 or 5X. 


5X drawn, 


When selecting a rod for all-round 
fishing, it is necessary to consider the 
heaviest work it is to do. For this rea- 
son, it is almost impossible for an all- 
round rod to give you complete satis- 
faction. If you must limit your expend- 
itures to one rod, select it according to 
its suitability for your favorite fishing 
If you fish with bass bugs most of the 
time and for trout only once in a while, 
a 9-ft. 5%-oz. rod might be O.K., but, if 
you fish for trout a great deal and also 
like bass bugs pretty well, a 9-ft., 4%4-oz., 
rod will probably be the best buy. If you 
fish mostly for trout with only occa- 
sional tries for bass, then you will do 
well to get an 814-ft. 4%4-oz. rod. A lot 
depends on the trout streams you fish. 
If they are small, it is impossible to 
make one rod serve satisfactorily for 
both bass and trout. Some of my pet 
trout streams require a 7%-ft. rod. If 
you use anything longer, it will cramp 
your style. A rod such as this could not 
be used for bass bugs without ruining it 
in a short time.—R. B. 
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FERRULE 


VIBRATE ROD FROM RIGHT 
TO LEFT 





GRASP HERE WHEN IN LEFT 


\ 
} 
: POSITION, AND PULL 


Taking Apart Tight Rod 

RASP the rod about 8 in. back of fer- 

rule, and hold firmly against the body 
with arm. Now vibrate it in a short arc 
from right to left. When enough vibra- 
tion is set up to cause friction in the fer- 
rule, quickly grasp the front joint about 
8 in. ahead of ferrule. Do this as the 
joint completes the arc toward the left 
hand, and pull apart quickly before the 
friction set up by the ferrule ceases. On 
really tight ferrules, vibrate 10 or 12 
times before pulling apart—Guy EZ. Mc- 
Carty, Mont. 


Calculating Weight 


EASURE in inches the girth of the 

fish at the thickest point. Square 
the girth, and multiply by the length of 
the fish. Divide by 800. Length must be 
measured from the fork of the tail to 
the tip of the lower jaw. This will give 
you an estimate in pounds not far from 
the correct weight of the fish—J. Chas. 
Davis, Cal. 


Tying Leader 


SL LEADERS 





\ FOUR OR FIVE 
TURNS FROM 
DF SLIP KNOT 


LOOP 


| hemes trying out every knot I ever 

heard about for tying hooks, I final- 
ly settled on this one. It is easy to tie, 
and it stays tied. Put the leader down 
through the hook eye, drawing it out 6 
or 7 in. Tie a slip knot in this end, leav- 
ing a loop. Pull the knot forming the 
loop back to the hook. Grasp knot and 
hook eye in right hand, then wrap from 
the knot side of the loop around the 
shank of the hook as many turns as de- 
sired (I use four or five). Pull slack 
leader back through the eye of the hook 
and trim off the excess length—L. B. 
Graham, Lynden, Wash. 


Winding Rod 

ERE is an idea I have worked out for 
winding rods: To the flat slat of a 
chair back, attach a spool of winding 
thread by pushing a rod through the hole 
in the spool and slipping a rubber band 
over the ends, passing the band behind 
the slat. The tension of the band lets 
the spool turn as you pull off thread, but 


Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KI 


NKS ACCEPTED 
will not let it run free. If you wish to 
increase this tension, use a larger band, 
or double the one you have been using. 
—W. E. Tinsley, Tex. 


Measuring Depth 


WOODEN reel, exactly 1 ft. long, will 

enable you to ascertain the depth of 
water easily. Just count the number of 
turns when winding up the line after 
bottom is sounded.—George A. Quimby, 
Lakeport, N. H. 


Catching Night Crawlers 


WO tablespoonfuls of dry 

mixed with a pint of water, make any 
night crawler come to the surface, if you 
pour the mixture into the hole.—Philip 
Norris, Cleveland, Ohio. 


mustard, 


Cleaning Reels 





O KEEP a reel in first-class condition, 

it should be thoroughly cleaned at 
least once each season. In doing this, it 
is important that you put it back to- 
gether correctly and accurately. The 
following plan makes the job compara- 
tively simple: Get a strip of stiff card- 
board, and lay out as shown, making a 
right and left side. Fold upward, and 
mark every screw hole according to its 
positions on the reel flanges. Make ex- 
act perforations for each screw re- 
moved. This will prevent cut screw 
threads and keep you from putting 
screws in the wrong holes.—H. L. Evans, 
Bedford, Ind. 


Floating A Minnow Bucket 


AKE a circle of floats as shown, us- 

ing a curtain or shade spring on 
which to string the floats. Seven wood 
or cork floats will float the average min- 
now bucket.—L. HE. Tripp, Kan. 














 —— electrical current is avail- 
only a question of time when 
every man who shaves will use a Schick 


abie, itis 


snaver. 
hick shaves closely and quickly. 
hree to five minutes is the average 
time for a Schick user.) You cannot 
possibly cut nor scrape yourself, for the 
chick has no blades. Neither do you 
r or any facial preparation! 
t now with the Schick. Every day 
wait is one day lost to complete 
ving comfort and satisfaction. 
: k dealer will demonstrate 
(Price $15.) If none is near 
to Dept. O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, 
CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San 
Francisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 
andotherleadingstores.(Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


Operates on 


AC and DC 












































ELECTRICITY 
ANYWHERE gw 


from your own 
| complete, fully 
automatic Kohler {- 
Light-and- Power 

Plant 


Here’s the simplest, 
most rugged, most 
dependable and most 
economical self-con- 
tained electric plant 


| you can own. Come 
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pact, easily transported and installed. Self-starting and 
generates standard current as needed (no 
waste)—for lights, radio, household electrical appli- 
ances, small power tools. Never “runs down”—can 
operate continuously at full capacity. Requires little 
fuel and practically no attention. Just the thing for 
country home, cabin, camp, boat, store, filling station, 
etc. U.S. Government uses thousands. Many models 
—600 watts up, A.C. or D.C. $265 up, f.o.b. Kohler. 
Free leaflet—send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., 


Send ‘Kohler Electric Plant” 


regulating; 


Kohler, Wisconsin 
leaflet OL-11 
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“J have REDUCED ny 
WAIST 8 INCHES 


WITH THE WEIL BELT” 
-«+ writes George Bailey 
















Wear the WEIL BELT for 
10 days at our expense! 


OU will appear many 
inches slimmer at once 
and in ten days if your waist 
line is not 3 inches smaller, 
it wont cost you a cent. 
“I reduced 8 inches” . . . writes 
Geo. Bailey. ‘“‘Lost 50 Ibs.” 
writes W. T. Anderson... . 
Hundreds of similar letters. 
IF YOU DO NOT 
REDUCE your WAIST 
3 INCHES in 10 DAYS 
«+. it will cost you nothing! 
THE MASSAGE-LIKE 
ACTION DOES ITI 
You will be completely 


NO DRUGS, DIETS 
OR EXERCISES 









+ comfortable as its 
SUPPORTS FALLEN massage - like action 
ABDOMINAL gently but persistently 


» eliminates fat with every 
move! Gives an erect, 
athletic carriage ... 
supports abdominal walls 
... keeps digestive organs 
in place ... greatly in- 
creases endurance. 


MUSCLES 
o 














Insurance Companies know 
the danger of fat accumula- 
tions. Don't wait -» act 
Today! 







SEND FOR FREE 10: DAY TRIAL OFFER 


THE WEIL COMPANY, INC. 
1911 HILL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Gentlemen: Send me FREE your illustrated 

folder describing The Weil Belt and full details of 

your 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
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Address ‘ 

City State ee ° 
Use Coupon or Send Name & Address on Penny Post Card 
Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 


most understandable discussion of the “Art of 
Fly Casting” that ever appeared in print. De- 
seribes general principles as well as such fine 
points as the side, flip, and wind casts, the use 
of the spinner, dry fly and other special lures. 
The best methods of fishing for bass, trout, and 
other fish are handled each in a separate chapter 
as is the matter of field repairs. 88 pages and 
cover. 25¢c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 66, 353 
Feurth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








On the 
nutest details hangs life and 


skilful check of the mi- 


death .. . Protect against Tuber- 
culosis by checking your health. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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Bass Above the Desert 


(Continued from 


get a picture of the bass while it was 
leaping. But who can blame him? Even 
after many years of fishing, I still thrill 
at the sight of the gleaming bronze-and- 
black warriors when they hurl them- 
selves defiantly into the air. Mimicking 
the local vernacular, Jim said, “That fish 
shore bucked and pitched a-plenty when 
he felt Meg’s rope, but she stayed with 
him till she threw and hog-tied him.” 
One cast, one bass! Not bad for an 
expedition in a spot where weird cactus 
grows at the edge of the water! But 
don’t get the impression that it is always 
so easy. Micropterus is the same cagey, 
temperamental fellow in Arizona that he 
is elsewhere. In fact, due to the almost 
constantly changing water level in these 
extremely deep, irrigation-system lakes, 
his comings, goings, and feeding times 
are more difficult to predict than usual. 


EG now took the oars while I selected 
a small, black, bucktail-and-spinner 
combination, and carefully cast the 
pockets in the rocks, over the submerged 
ledges, and around the desert vegetation 
which the rising water had covered. A 
long cast landed the little lure within a 
few inches of a point of rock. Hardly 
had it touched the water when I had a 
hard strike. I set the hook, and a beauty 
made my light reel sing as he tore off 
foot after foot of line in his mad dash 
for freedom. When I checked him, he 
split the surface into glistening spray and 
dancing bubbles, and burst into the air. 
Jim was on shore with the camera, 
taking some pictures of an odd, barrel 
cactus, but at my shout of “Strike!” he 
ran out on a point of rock near us.. When 
the fish cleared the water,a shutter speed 
of 1/500 second “stopped” him in the air. 
Down into the clear water plunged the 
bass, and again my rod curved, and my 
line sang under the strain, as I managed 
to turn him just short of the razor-edged 
rocks, thus preventing a broken line. 
Again a rush for the surface, followed by 
another of those beautiful curving leaps 
which set an angler’s blood to pounding. 
Against the dark waters of the lake, his 
belly gleamed like snow. There were 
a few more dashes for liberty, and then I 
brought the quickly tiring fish alongside, 
slipped my fingers in his gills, and held 
him up to be admired. He weighed al- 
most five pounds, and had given me a 
dozen glorious thrills for every pound. 
After fishing the lakes of the Salt 
River irrigation system for a number of 
years, I have become quite firmly con- 
vinced that, in the cool weather, there 
are comparatively few artificial lures 
which are at all consistent in producing 
strikes. The shore in most places drops 
off into deep water so rapidly that baits 
of the surface and near-surface types 
are almost useless. The dark-colored 
bucktail-and-spinner combinations, which 
sink rapidly, can be fished at almost any 
desired depth, and are consistently effec- 
tive. Small plugs seem more attractive 
than larger ones, and the green-scale 
finish, has been the most successful color. 
The quarter and half-ounce plugs in this 
finish, when made with a metal lip suf- 
ficiently large to cause rapid action and 
deep running, have earned their keep. 
As Jim and Fran had never been up 
the canyon, we voyaged several miles up 
the winding river, stopping only at the 
most likely-looking places. Once Meg and 
I each hooked into a fish at the same 
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time, and, for a few minutes, the action 
was fast and furious. Both fish seemed 
obsessed with a determination to tangle 
our lines, and to see how many times 
they could dash under the boat. Meg and 
I shrieked warnings at each other like a 
couple of tenderfeet who had never seen 
a fish before. But at last we succeeded 
in leading the bass to opposite sides of 
the boat, and landing them both. 


After a pleasant lunch on a flat rock- | 


shelf, we stretched out in the warm sun- 
shine, and enjoyed a quiet smoke and a 
rest. Quite by accident, we discovered 
there one of the most remarkable echoes 
I have ever heard. We spent more than 
an hour listening to our own voices being 
hurled back by the towering cliffs. 

The serious matters of eating and 
testing the echo having been attended 
to, we worked our way back down the 
river, carefully casting the submerged 
ledges and the pockets in the rocks. 
Frequently we were rewarded by vicious 
strikes, lightninglike runs, and thrilling 
jumps. The bass varied in size, but all 
were game fighters, due, probably, to the 
cold water in which they lived. We 
hooked many, lost some, and put only 
five on our stringer. 

But it was now time to depart, and we 
left the canyon, and headed for the boat 
house. As the sun sank behind the west- 
ern mountains, its waning light sil- 
houetted a large cactus against a bank of 
clouds. That giant saguaro, twisted and 
grizzled by the years, will long stand out 
in our memories, a reminder that the 
desert lies next to our mountain bass 
lake, and a beacon to guide us when 
next Micropterus fever becomes too 
much to bear. 


Rod Harness 


ERE is a little gadget that is very 
H handy while surf fishing. It enables 
you to use both hands without lay- 

ing the rod down. 
The only material needed is a 7-in. 
piece of wire, cut from an ordinary coat 
hanger, one swivel snap as used on a 


dog leash, and a rawhide shoe lace 50 in. 
long. 


Bend the wire in the form of a 









SMALL SWIVEL 
SNAP 


1EAVY WIRE 
DOUBLE HOOK 


A sketch which shows the construction of 
hook and sling, and how harness is used 


double hook, slightly narrower than your 
reel, in the middle for attaching it to the 
swivel. Pass the rawhide thong through 
the snap swivel, and tie a square knot at 
the desired length. Put the rawhide 
loop around your neck, and slip the wire 
hooks under the top crossbar of the reel. 
—J. A. Jean. 
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Build al 
Your Own ~ 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 


[Fes] | el] | 
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This is a little P ction of large plans 
mual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instructions. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity—brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts for Popular Science Monthly and 
Outdoor Life readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 116 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me HOW TO BI ILD CABINS, LODGES 
BUNGALOWS I pay postman $2.00 plus a 
fe postage the book arrives If d 
refund my money if I send 





book back within ter uys. (If you prefer to pa 
nd $2.00 v } rder 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
cITy STATE 


— i States must be accompanied by$ 
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A Simple Way 
of Cleaning Fish | 


AD MUNDY hailed me as I was 
cleaning my morning’s catch of 


natives at the river’s edge 
“What are you doing?” he asked, by 
way of salutation. 

“Cleaning fish,” I replied, tipping my 
creel so he could get a look at the beau- 
ties reposing therein. 

“Humph! I thought you were butcher- 
ing,” he grunted. He watched me in 
silence for a few minutes, then, unable 
to contain himself longer, he burst out, 

“I’m ashamed of you. Catching trout 
as long as you have and still hacking 
them up like that!” 

I grinned sheepishly. 


Dad and I had 


FIRST 


DORSAL FIN 


SECOND AUDAL 
YM) DORSAL FIN = a 


LOWER 
JAW 








a NAL 
FROM HERE PECTORAL _ 
FORWARD FIN VENTRAL FIN 


SEIZE FLAP AND —~_ 
PULL TOWARD 

TAIL TO REMOVE 
ENTRAILS 








PUSH KNIFE 
THROUGH HERE 
AND CUT 

FORWARD 







Two simple knife-cuts, as shown above, 
enable you to clean fish without fuss 


fished together for many years, and what 
little knowledge and skill I possessed I 
owed to him. 

“Here, let me show you,” he exploded, 
stooping, and picking up one of the trout. 

Since then I have seen so many other- 
wise good fishermen make the same mis- 
takes in cleaning fish that I did that I 
am passing on the lesson Dad gave me: 
Here is his method: Grasp the back of 
the fish with the left hand, just below 
the dorsal fin, and hold it belly up, the 
head pointing away from you. With the 
right hand, insert the point of a sharp 
knife in the vent, and slit up almost to 
the junction of the gills. Then insert 
the point of the knife in the side of the 


lower jaw, just ahead of the gills. Push 
it through until it comes out at the 
other side and cut up. Insert the fore- 


finger of the right hand under the flap 
formed by this opening, grasp the 
loosened part firmly, then tear it down 
with a single movement of the right 
hand. With it will come the entrails. 
Still holding the fish in the left hand, 


use the right thumb to force out the 
membrane and clotted blood near the 
backbone. Start at the lower part of the 


opening which you cut in the belly, and 
force this refuse up toward the head 
and out. Then wash the fish thoroughly. 

If the operation has been successful, 
the fish should be perfectly clean inside, 
ready to be placed in the creel. 

With very little practice, by this 
method a fish can be cleaned in only a 
few seconds with three or four simple 
motions.—L. C. Sheppard. 
























TIRED ALL |; 


TOLD HIM 
THE TIME \i iat To DO 


FEELS LIKE NEW! 


THANKS TO CLEVER WIFE.. 


E wasn’t himself. Had too many restless 

nights, too many tired days. Seemed to 
lose his ambition. But his clever wife was too 
smart to let this go on, She insisted that he 
try Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) and he 
found out what a surprising difference it made 
to use a laxative of entirely vegetable origin. 
He didn’t mind taking NRs at all, they were 
so gentle, and non-habit forming. They simply 
nade him —— 
a new man eta . 
at 9c box at any TO-NICHT 
drugstore today. 






















samples of N ms. Send stamp for packing and 


| FREE: Beautiful fi color 1987 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
® postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Desk 1155-15, St. Louis, Mo. 











Continue Your Salary for 
The Rest of Your Life 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
I Wayne, Indiana—Dept. O-11 
If I put aside $2.50 ( ), $5.00 (¢ .. 
) ( ), 0 dollars every week 


he Lincoln National Life 5-Star Annuity 
Pla how much income will you pay me be- 
ning at Age 55 ( ) or Age 60 ( ) or 


iwe O65 { )? 








Present Age___. 














Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu- 
sive new_ process. Bigger, better, quicker 
crops. More money for you! 
Start now, for highest fall 
prices. We buy. Book free. 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dept. 742, Toronto, Ont. 


BE A RADIO EXPERT 


Learn at Home—Make Good Money 


Many men we trained at home in spare time make $30, 
§ $75 a week. Many make $5, $10, $15 a week in 
are time while learning. Mlustrated (A-page book 
bes Radio’s opportunities and how you can be- 
a Radio Expert through our practical home 
ining. Television training is included. Money Back 
Ag reement protects you. Book of facts FREE. Write 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 6mw3 , &.— D.C. 





















| $40 SIX SCOTTIES 
| POSTPAID TO WHITTLE 







A br and new Kit contain- 
ing material for whittling 
SIX interesting little 
Scottie dogs, each in 
different characteris- 
tie pose. Each Scottie 
is about 2 inches long 
and the ix wood 
blocks supplied, are 
ready cut to the correct 
outline Nothing else 
needed but a pocketknife. 
Complete Kit containing 
6 shaped blocks, paint and 
brush, pocket sharpening 
tone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step- 
trmctions will be sent for only $1.00 post- 
1 the United States or Canada. Get started in 

Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit. 
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DOLPHIN Will Keep You Busy 


ARD as it is to imagine, the 

brilliantly hued chameleon 

of the ocean—the dolphin 

is often ruthlessly killed by 
anglers under the guise of good sports- 
manship. 

The dolphin is one of the most widely 
distributed species in the world, and a 
spectacular fighter that will grab almost 
any kind of lure or bait as long as it is 
moving. Because a small dolphin can be 
easily hooked and will put up a stiff 
resistance on light tackle, it almost al- 
ways ends up in the fish box, to be hung 
up later on, and photographed to im- 
press the folks back home. This is a pity 
and wholly unnecessary, for you can 
have all the sport you wish with dolphin, 
and still let them live. Try releasing all 
small dolphin, especially the females, 
and you will sleep better that night. Dis- 
tinguishing the males from the females 
is extremely easy. 

Most game fishes, unlike game birds 
and many animals, have little to set 
apart the sexes. The dolphin, however, is 
an exception to the rule. The “bull” 
could never be confused with the 
female, for his head is distinctive, 


investigating it. I have seen dolphin 
rush in and grab a bait almost out of the 
mouth of a more cautious sailfish. 

This habit of striking like lightning 
has at times earned the dolphin the heart- 
felt vituperation of anglers, who have 
carefully prepared baits for marlin or 
sailfish only to have a school of dolphin 
rush and ruin them. Then, frequently, 
the angler has to play the dolphin for 
five or ten minutes while another game 
fish of great size swims close to the boat. 
This has happened to me many times. 

On the other hand, a few good-sized 
dolphin can be a blessing when the whole 
ocean seems to have been deserted by 
big fish. On a good day, it is an easy 
matter, off the east coast of Florida, to 
hook, bring to the boat, and release a 
dolphin every 15 or 30 minutes. Though 
you return to the pier at night with an 
empty fish box, you know you have had 
an exciting day. If the same course 
were followed in Florida by sailfish 
anglers, there would be less likelihood 
of depleting the supply, and thus robbing 
future generations of their sail-fishing. 


I do not advocate releasing possible 
cup, button, or record fish of any species 
nor do I see any reason for releasing 
fish that are badly injured. Competition 
and rivalry bring to the sport much of 
its glamour. And of course no sports- 
man need be told why an injured fish 
should be killed. 

Deep-sea fishing is a great pastime, but 
the supply of fish is not inexhaustible, 
and the fact that there are millions upon 
millions of dolphin distributed in various 
tropical and temperate waters is no 
reason for slaughtering them wholesale. 
The dolphin is continually hunted by 
larger fish, but nature has endowed it 
with remarkable speed, and excellent 
vision, which enable it to make its way 
against everything but the angler. 

The fish taken on the east coast of 
Florida each winter include more dol- 
phin than any other Gulf Stream species. 
The summer range of the dolphin ex- 
tends as far north as Block Island and, 
on rare occasions to Cape Cod. In the 
Pacific, it reaches Catalina Island. The 
Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean Sea, Gulf of 
California, and, in fact, all the 
moderately warm waters of every 





the forehead being high and unmis- 
takable. The head of the female, on 
the other hand, slopes like that of 
any streamline fish. 

I am speaking, of course, of the 
fish known as dolphin to anglers. 
The true dolphin is not a fish at all, 
but a warm-blooded, marine mam- 
mal, of the order known as cetacea. 
They suckle their young, and breathe 
by means of lungs instead of by the 
gills that mark the true fish. The 
fish to which anglers have, perhaps 
incorrectly, given the name dolphin 
is the genus coryphaona with the 
two species, hippurus and equisetis. 
The former species is the one best 
known to coastal waters. 

Either species, however, is a stub- 
born battler. In fact, many veteran 
anglers assert that the dolphin is 
the fastest thing that swims. My 
own view, often expressed, is that 
the wahoo deserves top place, but, 
until some ingenious promoter can 
arrange a match race, the matter 
will continue to be one of conflicting 
opinions. As things stand, we know 
virtually nothing about the speed of 
salt-water fish. 

Dolphin thrive wherever the water 
is warm enough for them, which 
means they are found in virtually 
every part of the tropical and tem- 
perate worid. They are distinctly 
surface dwellers, but their migra- 
tions and active habits keep them, 
like the tuna,in perfect fighting con- 
dition. At the sight of bait, they 
race and jump, a school of them 
putting on a show which, once seen, 
is always remembered. Their strike 
is terrific for a creature of their 
size, since the fastest one always 
gets the bait, and wastes no time 
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in the Perlas Islands 








Mrs. Julian L. Schley and the 37-pound dolphin, taken 


It is a new record for women 


ocean abound in dolphin, but I really 
believe the water most favored by 
the species is the blue stretch of the 
Gulf Stream, where flying fish pro- 
vide abundant food. One of the 
greatest summer concentration 
points of the species is just outside 
Outer Diamond Shoals, off Cape 
Hatteras, where it finds the Gulf 
Stream and waters it likes. This is 
the only locality outside of Florida 
where the stream gets so close to 
shore. 

The body of the dolphin is narrow, 
ending in a long, forked tail which 
makes it possible for the fish to at- 
tain its remarkable speed 

Anyone who attempts to describe 
the color of the dolphin picks him- 
self a job that has balked many 
acute observers. Like the wahoo, 
the dolphin appears to take the 
color of the water in which he 
swims. In green water, he is likely 
to be greenish, the tint ranging from 
a golden green to olive, but, in the 
blue waters of the Gulf Stream, the 
predominant color is blue, lightened 
with gold. The back is always spot- 
ted blue, gold, or yellow. The bottom 
of the belly is white, the sides blend- 
ing into the predominant color of 
the rest of the body. These colors 
are those of the living, free-swim- 
ming fish, for, as soon as a dolphin 
is hooked, he undergoes a series of 
color changes that would shame a 
chameleon. 

The colors to be seen from that 
time until the moment the fish dies 
almost defy description, bright yel- 
lows, golds, various shades of blue, 
pastel greens, and gradations that 
are a mixture of all. A dozen anglers, 
seeing a dolphin at a dozen different 
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moments, each would swear the fish was 
a different color. That, possibly, accounts 
for the conflicting descriptions of its 
color to be found in works on the fish. 

The dolphin is one of the few edible 
game fishes you never see on a menu. 
Both the flesh and the roe, however, are 
tasty when properly prepared. The fish 
should be skinned like an eel and broiled. 
Strips cut from the belly make the best 
possible bait for sailfish and white 
marlin, which adds to the temptation to 
take more dolphin than is necessary. 
Enough fresh bait for any sailfisherman 
can be obtained from a small percent- 
age of an average day’s catch in good 
waters. 

The tackle that will give you the finest 
sport is a 5-ft., 4-oz. split-bamboo tip, 
and a six-thread line. Since, however, 
most dolphin are caught when anglers 
are trolling for sailfish and marlin with 
heavier tackle, few sportsmen know the 
thrill they are missing by not using the 
lighter equipment. 


HEN a dolphin strikes, give him his 

head and let him run and jump, or, 
better still, release the drag entirely, and 
see a whirlwind performance. A good 
trout outfit, with a six-thread linen line, 
is tops for dolphin angling. A fresh- 
water fisherman, given to speaking dis- 
paragingly of the salt-water sport, will 
change his mind after a battle with a 10 
or 15-pounder. A favorite hiding place 
for a school of dolphin on a hot day is 
under floating grass, weeds, or flotsam, 
especially in the eddies along the Gulf 
Stream’s edge. 

Records for the species are somewhat 
confused. Reports have reached me of 
bull dolphins weighing up to 70 lb., but 
they have not been verified. It is my 
opinion that Mrs. Julian L. Schley, wife 
of Col. Schley, until quite recently 
governor of the Canal Zone, holds the 
record for women anglers with a fish 
caught off the Perlas Islands in the Gulf 
of Panama on May 30 this year. The 
fish was a 37-lb. male, 5 ft., 2 in. long, 
with a girth of 28% in., and a tail span 
of 15in. A fish of this size may not seem 
remarkable, but I have won several 
beautiful prizes in Florida clubs with 
dolphin half that size. The all-time dol- 
phin record of the Tuna Club at Catalina 
is held by William C. DeMille, motion 
picture director, with a 32-pounder 
caught in 1929 on a nine-thread line. 

You will readily learn to like dolphins 
for the exciting sport they offer. But, 
for the sake of the future, release those 
you’re not going to eat or use for bait. 

-Thomas Aitken. 


Bermuda Arrives 


IFTEEN years ago I reported the 
presence of marlin in Bermuda wa- 
ters. Not until 1936 was confirmation 


forthcoming when, during January, 
Mrs. Stanley W. Smith, of Pittsburgh, 
brought a 66-lb. white marlin to gaff, off 
St. David’s Light, with rod and reel. I 
saw marlin there but no charter boats 
were available before last winter. I be- 
lieve better fishing will be had in the 
next spring and summer seasons, and we 
shall have reports of the occurrence, and 
catching, of the larger blue marlin. 

F. G. Rounthwaite, of the Bermuda 
Development Co. said: “Since the pio- 
neer days of Bermuda sport fishing, a 
year ago, deep-sea, rod-and-reel men 
have been bringing in more and more 
varieties. Marlin is one species that we 
felt was present in those waters and 
Mrs. Smith’s catch definitely proves it.” 

Large wahoo, amberjack, bonito, and 
a slightly different species of small tuna, 
have already been caught. —T. A. 
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THE LOWLY BARNACLE plays an 
important part in the sport of salt-water 
fishing. It is this crustacean, clinging to 
the hull, that explains why so many fish 
are lost by mysteriously cut lines. 

MRS. KEITH SPALDING, of Pasade- 
na, caught the first broadbill swordfish 
ever conquered by a woman angler just 
15 years ago. This epoch in the history 
of big game fishing was achieved off Av- 
alon, Catalina, when she brought a 426- 
lb. fish to gaff. It is still the world’s 
record for women. 


. . 7 
OFFSHORE ANGLERS have in- 
creased in the United States in the last 
five years by more than 1,000 percent. 
The rest of the world has followed very 
closely, especially the British colonies, 
dominions, and wherever else Americans 
and Englishmen wander. 
. . . 
CAT CAY will be ready about Christ- 
mas to offer the only first-class hotel 
built exclusively for big game fishermen 


THE CAPE BRETON expedition, 
known as the Lerner-American Museum 
expedition, recently returned, was the 
first big-fish field laboratory ever set up 
by the American Museum of Natural 
History. Michael Lerner’s 601-lb. broad- 
bill swordfish, a record for North Ameri- 
ca and the Atlantic ocean, was a master- 
ly achievement in angling. It supplied 
the museum scientists with some first- 
hand information on the fighting quali- 
ties of a swordfish. 

SCHOOL-TUNA angling on the North 
Atlantic coast last summer was the poor- 
est in 22 years. School tuna are the ones 
weighing less than 100 lb. High winds 
made the sport rather disagreeable. 

RELEASE YOUR SAILFISH, if you 
go to Florida. We can’t have conserva- 
tion unless we all practice it. Save a fish 
a day, and future generations also will 
be able to enjoy fishing. 


IF YOU HAVE A PULPIT on your 
boat, you are equipped for commercial 
and not sport fishing. Remove the “tor- 
ture plank” from your bow, and you'll be 
doing a good turn for conservation. 

JACK MAHONY, of Miami Beach, de- 
serves more than casual notice for bring- 
ing a 106-lb. tarpon to gaff on a six- 
thread line and 4-oz. tip. The fish was 
caught at Everglades, and establishes a 
new record of 17.67 lb. to the thread for 
the Miami Beach Rod and Reel Club. 

GIVE A FISH HIS HEAD, and he will 
put up a far better scrap. Use the old 
horse-and-buggy principle. A light drag 
makes the fight even prettier, especially 
if your fish is a surface fighter.—T, A. 


COME ON'N ‘FIGHT ! he | 
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Serve Teacher's... 
the Scotch your friends 
enjoy. It’s a gentleman’s 
whisky. There’s a hearty, 
genuine tang in the taste. 
Men like its friendly 
flavour. And the full- 
bodied mellowness of 
Teacher’s is unique ...so 
its friends will tell you. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
Glasgow and London 


Sole U.S. Agents : Schieffelin & Co., New York City 


Importers since 1794 


ertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 83 












































ITH the end of the active 
boating season, the inter- 
est of some owners in their 
boats reaches low ebb. 
This should not be, for care and atten- 
tion at such a time goes a long way to- 
ward adding useful years to the life of 
the boat and its equipment. Besides 
this, proper handling during the lay-up 
period will eliminate a lot of work when 
you launch the craft again next season. 
Although serious repairs are for the 
skilled mechanic alone, minor lay-up 
work can be done by any boat owner, 
although, when your boat is longer than 
25 ft., it is wise to let boatyards do all 
painting, varnishing, and repair work. 
The first question to decide is whether 
to haul out the boat yourself or to let 
a boatyard do it. The latter choice is 
preferable, as facilities of boatyards not 
only save you labor, but afford protec- 
tion against theft and damage. If re- 
pairs are necessary, make out a dupli- 
cate list of repairs and replacements to 
be made. Give one copy to the yard 
foreman and keep the other yourself. 
Such lists will save you money and ar- 
guments when it comes time to pay the 
bill. Be sure, also, that you get an 
itemized bill covering the cost of haul- 
ing out, storage, and placing the boat 
overboard in the spring. If you expect 
to do any repair work yourself, find out 
how the particular yard feels toward 
such labor. 
Small craft up to 20 ft. can be hauled 





Removing the distributor from engine. This 
ought to be cleaned and oiled before lay-up 
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Getting Ready for Next Season 


out with trailer or small 
truck. If you live in a 
private dwelling, and the 
craft is small enough, 
you can keep it in a sling 
in the garage or on 
horses in the cellar or 
shed. Light craft, un- 
necessarily exposed, de- 
teriorate quickly. Prop- 
erly supported on a suit- 
able cradle, boats from 
20 ft. upward are safely 
taken ashore with block 
and tackle or with a 
winch. When the craft 
is ashore, block it for- 
ward, aft, and amidships, 
supporting the hull in 
the same position it takes 
in the water. This pre- 
vents sagging and mis- 
alignment. 

After a season’s use, 
the bottom is covered 
with an accumulation of 
grime, marine growths, 
and loose paint. This is 
readily removed if the 
work is done before the 
accumulation hardens. 
Dip an old broom, with 
short, stiff straw, into 
water and then into sand. 
Scouring the bottom with 
this, you can quickly re- 
move any loose paint. 
When the bottom is thor- 
oughly dry, apply a coat 
of antifouling or bottom 
paint. This not only protects the wood 
but keeps the seam from opening. 

Wash the bright or varnished portion 
of hull, and, when dry, apply a thin coat 
of varnish. The new coat will preserve 
the old finish, and prepare it for final 
coats next year. 

Remove from the hull, and transfer to 
boatyard lockers or to your home, sails, 
clothing, bedding, and any accessories 
that may need repairing. Magnetos that 
need attention, and propellers that are 
bent or otherwise damaged, should be 
returned to manufacturer for readjust- 
ment. The storage battery should go 
to the service station for charging and 
storage until needed. 

You will find the bilge coated with 
an oily scum, particularly under the en- 
gine. Besides the fire hazard, this oil 
makes it impossible to get paint to 
stick, and hastens rot. With hot water, 
and a grease-cutting cleansing powder, 
scrub the bilges clean, afterwards flush- 
ing with hot water. A coat of red lead 
will protect the interior till next year. 

Besides annual carbon cleaning and 
valve grinding, a complete engine over- 
haul is necessary about once every five 
years. For such an overhaul, the en- 
gine must be removed from the boat, 
and returned to the manufacturer or 











Scraping chipped paint and marine growths from hull. Before 
they harden, the growths can be removed by scouring with sand 


sent to a marine service station. To 
protect the engine through the lay-up 
period, drain all water from the cool- 
ing system. A good plan is to start the 
engine, and run it until it is well-warmed 
to drive out excess moisture. Failure to 
do this may cause freezing and damage. 
3e sure to remove old oil, for the free 
acid it contains will cause corrosion 
Refill with new lubricant of the proper 
grade. To protect the interior against 
rust, remove plugs, and pour half cup 
of oil into each cylinder, turning the en- 
gine over to distribute the oil evenly. 

The reverse-gear lubricant is not dis- 
turbed, except to add as much as is 
needed to submerge the gears, and thus 
prevent rusting or corrosion. Before 
placing the boat in commission in the 
spring, the gears should be flushed and 
refilled with new lubricant. 

Next, drain the entire fuel system, in- 
cluding the storage tanks, fuel lines, 
and carburetor, removing all sediment. 

Brass or plated fittings on deck or in- 
side can be protected from tarnishing 
by coating them with a mixture of white 
lead and tallow. Exposed iron and steel 
parts should receive a coat of grease, 
heated and applied with a paint brush. 

Clean the electrical equipment, and 
lightly oil the distributor. Unfasten 
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propeller-shaft couplings to prevent 
their springing, and slack off the pack- 
ing-box nuts to keep the packing from 
hardening. 

With outboards, drain gas from fuel 
tank and carburetor. Stand motor in up- 
right position to drain water from the 
circulating system. The drive-shaft col- 
umn, as well as the lower unit gear case, 
will hold a mixture of water and grease. 
Remove the lower unit, drain thorough- 
ly, flush with gasoline, and repack with 
fresh grease. Detach drive shaft from 
the power head, drain and flush with 
gasoline. Reassemble carefully, so as not 
to damage gaskets. Remove spark plugs, 
and check magneto and wiring. Pour one 
quarter cup of oil into the plug openings, 
turn the flywheel to distribute it thor- 
oughly over interior, and stop the plug 
openings with corks. 

Clean all carbon from the exhaust and 
manifolds, and, after wiping motor dry, 
clean it with gasoline. Store motor in 
a dry place, upright and covered. 

In the case of sailboats, the sails re- 
quire special attention. First launder 
them to remove grime and encrustations 
of salt. Mildew can be removed by wash- 
ing sails in water to which has been 
added a commercial chlorine solution. 
When they are clean, place the sails in 
vermin-proof bags and store in a dry 
place. Remove spars, rigging, rudder, 
and centerboard, tagging the parts and 
rigging carefully to save yourself trou- 
ble sorting them out next spring. The 
spars should have evenly spaced sup- 
ports to prevent sagging. 

When hulls are not properly protected, 
a lay-up will do more damage than a 
whole season’s use. For boats from 20 ft. 
upward, the best shelter is an open shed 
with a tight roof. This assures plenty of 
light and air, and is probably the least 
expensive form of adequate shelter you 
could provide. Besides, it reduces great- 
ly the amount of time and labor neces- 
sary to place the boat under it. 

When such a shelter can’t be had, a 


waterproof canvas cover will protect the | 


hull from exposure. The canvas should 
be a single, heavy piece long enough to 
cover the sides of the boat. A ridgepole, 
supported with 2x4-in. standards, with 
1 ft. clearance between the pole and boat, 
will carry the canvas nicely. Draw the 
canvas tightly to keep it from sagging 
under the weight of rain and snow pock- 
ets, and tie or batten it to the sides of 
the boat. To provide enough ventilation 


to keep mildew and dry rot from getting | 


a start, leave the floor boards off. Keep 
lockers and engine compartment open 
to provide an entrance for air forward 
and aft.—William Jackson. 


Guns Afloat 


UNS taken aboard a boat require spe- 

cial attention to prevent rapid rust- 
ing and deterioration. Damp, changeable 
weather has a tendency to raise the fiber 
of wood stocks unless protected. Oiling 
is a good way to protect fine finishes, but 
a coat or two of automobile polishing 
wax is cleaner to handle, and affords 
ample protection. 

In addition to good powder solvent, 
gun oil, cleaning rod, brushes, and cloth 
patches, a jar of petroleum jelly should 
be taken along. After cleaning a barrel, 
a thin coating of the jelly, applied with 
cleaning-rod patch, will protect the bar- 
rel from corrosive action of salt water 
and ordinary rust. The first shot will 
clean out the jelly. 

For gun locks and external metal parts 
of firearms, however, light gun oil is 
preferable. Examine firearms every 


three or four days for rust, as it forms | 


rapidly aboard a boat.—W. J. 
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Answers to 
Boating Fans 


Refinishing Canoe 


Question: Recently I purchased an 18-ft. ca- 
noe which has not been conditioned or painted for 
two seasons, and has a slight leak. I have not 
had much experience with canoes and I would 
like to know how I can put this one in good con- 
dition. How should I get the old paint off? 
How can I find the leak?—R. W., New York. 


Answer: If the paint on the canoe is not 
cracked, peeling, or otherwise in poor condition, 
just sand the surface until smooth with No. 1% 
sandpaper, finishing it with finer paper. Apply 
two coats of canoe enamel, or flat-finish paint, 
followed by one or two coats of varnish, allow- 
ing ample time for drying between coats, and 
sanding each coat down slightly. If it is neces- 
sary to remove the paint, use a regular paint- 
and-varnish remover, allowing it to remain on 
until paint is softened, and then remove with a 
scraper or putty knife. Wash the residue off 
with gasoline, then sand the surface, and apply 
three coats of the flat-finish paint, followed by 
one or two coats of varnish. Wash the inside 
thoroughly, with warm water and soap, and al- 
low to dry. Apply three coats of. varnish to the 
inside, thinning the first coat, and allowing time 
between coats for drying, sanding each coat 
lightly—W. J. 


Priming Coats 

Question: I am building a general utility 
rowboat which you designed. I would like to 
have your advice on how to apply a priming coat 
of paint. Is linseed oil, or turpentine, used as a 
primer alone, or mixed with paint? Is marine 
paint better than regular house paint for boats? 
—W. H., Ohio. 


Answer: An exceilent priming coat for boat 
work is a first application of equal parts tur- 
pentine and linseed oil. This is allowed to dry 
thoroughly, and is then sanded lightly. Either 
paint or varnish is applied in the usual manner, 
thinning the first coat with turpentine. Use 
about 3% pt. of turpentine for the first coat of 
paint. 

Marine paint, being specially compounded for 
the purpose, is nearly always better than house 
paints for boats. Although the first coat may 
be slightly more expensive, the ease of applica- 
tion and the extreme durability more than make 
up for it—W. J. 


Sailing on the Mississippi 

Question: Living along the Mississippi, I am 
considering the purchase of a small sailboat to 
be used on the river. I have in mind a boat 
about 14 to 18 ft. long, one that is fairly safe 
and on which I could use a small outboard mo- 
tor. Is a sailboat at all practical on the river? 
Would a V-bottom be better on rivers than a 
round bottom?—O. M., Mo. 


Answer: The use of a sailboat on the Mis- 
sissippi should be quite practical. I have sailed 
small boats on the river, and have had real sport. 
The only objection is that in light winds the 
current may prove to be faster than the boat 
speed, and carry the boat downstream, but the 
outboard motor, of course, would overcome 
that. A Class ‘“‘A” type motor, developing about 
10 to 12 horsepower, provides safety, dependa- 
bility, and economy of operation. For river use 
a V-bottom sailboat would be best.—W. J. 


Preserving Varnish Luster 


Question: Is there any preparation that can 
be used to preserve the luster of varnish?— 
R. G. Jr., Pa 


Answer: There are no manufactured prepa- 
rations for protecting varnished surfaces, as 
their luster is usually retained without them. 
However, one may borrow an idea from the au- 
tomotive industry, and apply a coating of wax 
or polish, such as is commonly used on auto- 
mobiles.—W. J. 


BIG MONEY ‘irtione: 


KI- ves ICE BOATS! 
MOTOR 
SLEDS! 


fromcomplete ‘‘cut-to- 
fit’’ kits at amazing 
lowcost. Genuine Mead 
Ki-yaks: 3 sizes for 
paddling or sailing. 
Also outboard model. 
Fast seaworthy. Lift 
with one hand or take 
anywhere on auto 
(complete sail rig a 
few dollars extra). 


PRICED LOW! vou biito 


Ideal for Christmas. WINTER 
SPORTS. Start now on your Ice Boat 
or Motor Sled and be ready for first 
freeze or snow. New models, easy to 
assemble. Rush 10c¢ for circulars and 
$6.00 gift paddie offer on Kiyaks, 
Hurry!! 
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NEW WICKLESS 
eee 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 


300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
abeolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL-- Write today for fall 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
bow to get yours FREE. 
THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 


721 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 











There’s Ducks for You—with a ‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 


Bring home your limit with a 
‘Kalamazoo t 

penctare proof duck boat. 
wif ijlent, steady. Non- 
sinkable. Strong but light. Go 
anywhere. Check as baggage, 
carry by hand or auto. Up or 
down in a jiffy. All sizes. Use 
with your outboard. Fully 
guaranteed. Write for free 
catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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MWAISTLI a Soe 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.”"—G. NEWTON, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
YOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 
sage-like action increases elimination 
and regularity ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
look and feel years younger. 


1 Let us prove our re | , 














NEW 
EASY WAY 
NO DRUGS 


NO DIET 









No obligation. Write to- 
i day for trial offer. 





360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER Dpt. W-20, Chicago, Ml. 





Enlarged 
STOEGER 
GUN HANDBOOK 


and CATALOG 


Kc. 27 


320 PAGES eGREATEST EVER 

13,000 Items. Every Standard Gun including the very latest (American 

& Imported) New Reduced Prices. Enlarged Reloading & Telescopic 

section. Latest Revised Ballistics. Gun Parts, Restocking, ee 

Gunsmithing. Targets. All Accessories. 4,000 Illustrations. 

in check, M. ©., Stamps or Coin for this 320 page en 
A. FF. STOEFGER, inc 


AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 








507 Fifth Ave ‘ 2nc New York, N. Y 
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Why Not Use ALL Your Dog? 


of opinion that makes horse races is 

all right as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t cover enough territory. Differ- 
ences of opinion are what make life 
worth living, history worth recording, 
and people worth meeting and talking 
to. If everybody agreed with everybody 
else, this interesting, old world and all 
the men and women in it would be dull 
as dishwater. Not only that, but prac- 
tically all progress would be stopped 
dead in its tracks. We'd still be living in 
caves, dressing in skins, eating raw meat, 
and killing our game with a stone 
hatchet. 

Suppose we all held the same political 
views, preferred the same kind of work, 
took up the same hobby, and liked the 
same brand of bacon for breakfast. Sup- 
pose—but what's the use of talking? You 
know as well as I do that competition is 
the life of trade, and a good honest ar- 
gument the life of the party. 

So, when we hunters disagree about 
various matters connected with our fav- 
orite sport, as we almost invariably do, 
it usually leads to something construc- 
tive. 

One of the questions about which gal- 
lons of printer’s ink have been spread on 
paper, and a good many million words 
uttered in more or less heated debate, is 
that of the ideal relation between the 
sportsman and his dog. On that subject 


To old saying that it’s a difference 


we seem to be divided into two sharply 
defined and diametrically opposite 
schools. 

One man will tell you that your setter, 
or pointer, or hound, or retriever, or 
whatever variety of pooch you happen 
to fancy, is by nature a hunting special- 
ist, and should be developed and treated 
as such. The sporting dog, he says, is 
born, as the late Woodrow Wilson de- 
clared himself to have been, with a one- 
track mind. Since that track leads him 
exactly where we want him to go, it’s 
your business and mine to see that he 
stays on it.” This goes, he continues, 
whether the track be that of a red fox, 
a running pheasant, a cottontail rabbit, 
a feeding grouse, or a wing-tipped duck. 
In other words, the more your dog knows 
about hunting, and the less he knows 
about practically everything else, the 
better for him and the better for you. 

This sounds reasonable enough, but 
it’s even money the next man you talk 
to will have a totally different notion. 
He contends that a puppy is fundamen- 
tally very similar to a human child, and 
should have a first-class education along 
broad and general lines before he begins 
his life work as an efficiency expert in 
the hunting field. 

He then goes on to say that children 
learn by associating with their elders 
and various birds, animals, and other 
living things and that, in exactly the 


Your hunter enjoys a romp with a boy, for he was 
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made to be a companion as well as a servant. 
you missing something by denying him this fun? 


Are 








same way, human companionship and a 
first-hand knowledge of other animals 
and life in general make a good dog a 
better one. That being the case, he ar- 
gues, we should not only give our puppies 
a sound working knowledge of dog life 
and dog ethics, but also begin at the very 
start to make our future hunting com- 
panions our all-round pals, and keep 
them our pals as long as we use them in 
the field. 

Which theory is the right one? I don’t 
claim to know. Probably it should be a 
Scotch verdict—that there’s something 
to be said on both sides. 

To come down to cases, a friend of 
mine, whose setters have been notably 
successful in shooting-dog trials, ex- 
pressed himself the other day about as 
follows: 

“The reason my dogs are good is be- 
cause all they know is hunting. We don’t 
make pets of ’em up at my place, and we 
never shall. It ruins ’em. When I go out 
to the kennel yard, slip a leash on a dog, 
and start off with him, he knows he’s 
bound for the brush to find birds. He 
doesn’t think he’s all set for a ride to 
town, a romp with the kids, a visit in the 
house with the wife, or a nice comforta- 
ble nap in front of the open fire. All he 
knows is eat and hunt, and, believe me, 
that’s all I want him to know.” 

Well, as I’ve already said, this gentle- 
man can back his opinion with the im- 
posing collection of tro- 
phies on his library man- 
tel, and a good bit of 
prize money in his wallet. 
But, just as we're ready 
to swallow his statements 
hook, line, and sinker, we 
suddenly remember that 
the history of field trials 
doesn’t bear him out 100 
percent or anything like 
it. We recall that a num- 
ber of outstanding per- 
formers on the big time 
have not only been good 
house dogs when not in 
training for competition, 
but out-and-out pets as 
well, idolized by the mis- 
tress of the household, 
playmates of the children, 
and treated as regular 
members of the family. 

This is a little puzzling, 
and a bit disconcerting as 
well. There must be a 
catch in it somewhere. 
Certainly there’s a catch 
in it, and, to my way of 
thinking, it’s simply this: 
There’s such a thing as a 
spoiled dog, just as there 
are spoiled children, and, 
in both cases, the cause 
is practically the same— 
a lack of good, sound, 
common sense and intelli- 
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gence in the man or woman who brings 
that dog up. 

If your child or mine is dumb, or will- 
ful, or destructive, we don’t tie him up 
or lock him in a room by himself with 
the idea that, by keeping him away from 
temptation, we'll teach him how to re- 
sist it. And, if we’re wise, we don’t pam- 
per the life out of him, and let him get 
the notion he can do anything he wants 
to just because he feels like it. On the 
contrary, we know perfectly well that, if 
Johnny or Susie is to grow up to be a use- 
ful and agreeable member of society, ‘1e 
or she must learn as early as possible, 
and learn by constant experience and 
observation, that life isn’t all beer and 
skittles, that unselfishness and self-de- 
nial and the ability to resist temptation 
make for a happy life far more truly 
than their opposites. 

Granted that it takes considerable pa- 
tience, tact, and good judgment to ac- 
complish this result, we find when the 
job is done it has been well worth the trou- 
ble. We are sending out into the world 
a boy or girl who not only knows how to 
meet any situation that may arise but 
can also meet it in a way that will be a 
credit to him and to you, and a source 
of constant pleasure to himself and his 
friends. And, if you analyze how you 
brought this about, you will discover, I 
think, that the foundation on which you 
built your success was a firm insistence 
on obedience. 


HE very same thing goes for your 

puppy. It may be all right to own a 
mere hunting machine, but think of 
what you’re missing. A good dog is too 
grand a companion and too true a friend 
to pass up like that. At the very best, 
he’s probably only a hunting dog three 
or four months a year. What about the 
other eight or nine months? Don’t you 
want to enjoy his company and his per- 
sonality during the closed season, and 
don’t you suppose he wants to enjoy 
yours? The good Lord made dogs to be 
man’s friends as well as their servants, 
and, if you teach your puppy that one 
fundamental lesson of obedience, you 
will find him equally satisfactory at both 
jobs. 

Of course, you'll have to insist that 
the wife and children adopt the same 
system. It must be obedience first and 
fun afterwards when he’s with them, 
just as it is when he’s with you. If they 
cooperate, you'll have an ideal dog. If 
they can’t see it that way, it’s just too 
bad. In that situation, I’m afraid it’s a 
case of the kennel and the leash.—Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 


Registering Dogs 
N ORDER to register any dog it is first 
| necessary to find out whether the sire 

and dam are registered dogs or not. If 
they are, their names and registered num- 
bers will be found in the American Kennel 
Club Stud Book, the Field Stud Book, 
or any other recognized stud book. If a 
dog is eligible, by reason of the registra- 
tion of his sire and dam, the required 
registry form should be secured from 
the breeder, or the American Kennel 
Club, 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, or the Field Dog Stud Book, 222 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., who 
will send the necessary directions. 

If the sire and dam of a dog are not 
registered, but their names are known 
and they are actually both pure- 
breds, the owner should send for the 
Field Stud Dog Book, and follow the 
directions therein, which will include 
going before a notary and swearing to 
the authenticity of the breeding, etc. 
W. C. D. 
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CONSTANT SCRATCHING, IRRITATED 
SKIN TRACED TO INCORRECT FEEDING 


CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 


Woelll Jronovs 
Preyer of Fs Prod. 








































Treated by 


Dr. A.C.M 
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Cocker spaniel returns to perfect condition 
in just 26 days on exclusive diet of PARD 


— 


Condition illustrated by McKenzie 
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Said the veterinarian, Dr. M.........: ““This cocker’s skin 
irritation was a symptom of a more serious, deeper-lying 
trouble—digestive disturbance caused by mistakes in 




































feeding. Such cases are frequent in my practice.’’ Owners 
who feed their dogs largely or exclusively on PARD avoid | 
such troubles. The outgrowth of years of research and | 
actual feeding tests with dogs, Pard is a canine-tested | 
formula. Made of fresh beef meat food products combined 
with seven other fine ingredients. Take no chances with 
hit-or-miss feeding; put your dogs on Pard now. Swift 









& Company, Chicago. | 
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W PARD «» 2 » SWIFT'S CANINE-TESTED 
FEEDING FORMULA 














*Pormleaion has been given by Dr. A. C. M.. to supply his name and address on request. 












When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 


NEMA 
(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


























White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio Dependable, safe, easy-to- 


" give worm treatment. 
EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 5450 Keep your dog worm free 

, ? Stripslik $15 and thrifty. 
0 WRITE = 


BOOKLET 
t =“ on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of a L 
and finishing Adjustable for thick + pping: the breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-55-L 
comb FREE. ertra 3%" razor ‘edge ‘ardanad ing blade, wit x; \DDRE! iS DESK Noo 
ROS Somhssiaiah Out Seine cw. SE BB: | PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 7 Norwich, Conn. Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 
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Sorry — But | 
Have to Scratch 





UNLESS YOU GIVE ME THIS 


RELIEF 

A dog doesn't like to itch, scratch, shed his coat, grow 
listless, duli and mopey any ore than you like to have 
him. It may annoy you but he iffering torment and 
only you can help him. 

His skin isn't like yours. It’s nonporous. He can’t 
perspire. Blood impurities caused by his domestic life, 
prepared food, lack of natural exercise gather in his 
body, and set up an intense irritation under his skin. 
They nearly drive h d 

Won't you give him this relief ike him the happy, 
healthy contented dog he t » be 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders insan- 
itary capsule tor D f all breeds, any age,—pro- 
vide the natural blood correctives his system needs. Given 
regularly on Saturday each ek they q kly end the 
condition that cause itchir ose coat, listlessness 
poor appetite, eczema and a host of other ills. They 
make your pet Nay I tl | tented 

asy to administer ife, ha r and inexpensive 
Rex Hunters Condition le he prescrip 
tion of a celebrated English Veter S eon, are for 
ile at leading D Stores and Pet S 

If unable to obtain loca end 2 1 package—a 
full month Y direct t ikers, J vers & ( 
Dept. 108, Binghamton, N. ¥ 

Their x-fold action benefit every vital organ in 
your d bods You'll never know how fine your dog 


can be until you have tried the Ask for Rex Hunters 
Condition Powders—Keep Dogs Fit 
SL AAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAARARAAAAAADAAAARAAARAAAAAAAAAAAl 
‘ . 
Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
Puppies and trained dogs from bench show and 
field trial winners. 365 and up, trained dogs $150 
and up. 
AT STUD 
Ch. Chesacroft Newt 
Sodak’s Gypsy Prince 
CHESACROFT KENNELS 

% Anthony A. Bliss t East 66th New York City 
RAAAAAAEAAAA AAA AAAMAAAAAAAAA AA MAAMAAAA AMAA MMAAAAMMA AMAA 


Q-W COD LIVER OIL 


Strength Builder for Winter 





Resist diseases, distemper oughs, etc! It has 

Calcium Phosphate added to he!p raise strong pups. 

At the Q-W Agency in your town or direct. 
Write for booklet describing famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 8 8 . 


ound Brook New Jersey 
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MILLER’S KIBBLES 


Kennel tested, field proven—puts your 
dog in the field with keener senses and 
greater stamina. Each pound contains 
nearly ™% Ib. of fresh lean beef, in dry form, 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast, Squibb’s Cod 
Liver Oil, and everything else dogs need. s 
dealer or send $1 for 8 Ibs. post 
paid East of Rockies. Sa 
FREI B. C. Dog Fooe 
139 State St., Battle ¢ 
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"BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS FOR DOGS” 
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Temperamental Gun Dog 

Question: I have a pointer bitch, of good 
stock, about 3 years old. Last year she was in 
the field some, and got to know what quail were, 
but gun noise seemed to bother her. 

If another hunter and his dog are along, she 
will range out and hunt a while, sometimes un- 
til the first or second shot is fired, and other 
times not that long. She will then come in and 
continually heel me. 

The minute I take her away from the other 
dog, she will range out and hunt viciously, even 
though one or more hunters go with me. When 
finding the first covey or two of quail of each 
hunt, she holds her point well, is firm and 
stanch, providing she is near the birds, and al- 
lows me to go ahead, flush, and shoot. If she is 
not very close to the birds, she has a nervous or 
undecided appearance, not knowing whether to 
go ahead or heel me. With a little coaxing she 
will go out and find the dead bird, but some- 
thing seers to hold her back.—G. E. C., Mo. 


Answer: I believe your bitch is gun-shy, not 
bird-shy, though the case is not an acute one. 
With very careful handling from now on, she 
should come out all right. First of all, I would 
hunt this bitch alone for a while. There are 
two reasons for this. There will be less shoot- 
ing and, more important, she will not be able to 
go to one of your shooting companions when 
you shoot, nor will she have the opportunity to 
run back to you when someone else shoots. 
When she does come back to you, as she prob- 
ably will now and then, don’t pet her, talk to 
her, or in any way try to coax her to get out 
and hunt. Just go on about your business as if 
she were not there at all. 

The same thing goes for retrieving. I would 
go to where the bird has fallen and start hunt- 


The Health. ct 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 

membered when writing him that serious 
| illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 





Eczema 


Question: Please tell me the cause and cure 
of eczema in dogs.—C. A. E., Pa. 


Answer: Eczema is an external manifesta- 
tion of internal toxemia. Starches, sweets, 
fatty cooked and canned foods are the principal 
dietary causes. Infection in tooth sockets, ton- 
sils, or prostate glands, and engorged anal gland 
pouches should be corrected. Water and undue 
exposure to bright sunlight will irritate a sensi- 
tive skin and induce eczema. Water should 
never be allowed to get in a dog’s ears. 

Mix % oz. each of salicylic acid and chloral 
hydrate, and 2 oz. of tannic acid in 1 qt. of 
bathing alcohol, and swab all eczematous areas 
twice daily. From '% to 1 tablespoonful of milk 
of magnesia may be given early each morning. 

Feed raw beef on bone, beef liver, eggs, sun- 
dried and fresh fruits and vegetables, wheat 
germ, raw oatmeal, and middlings, which are 
moistened with buttermilk.—A. A. H. 


Forestalling Distemper 


Question: A hound of mine is about to de- 
liver a litter of pups. They will be purebred 
dogs, and I don’t wish to lose any by distemper 
or other ailments. Last year I had that misfor- 
tune, losing two out of five, so I will appreciate 


ae 


ing for it myself, without paying any attention 
to the bitch at all. Take plenty of time before 
you pick up the bird. The chances are the bitch 
will be with you when you pick it up. Show it 
to her, let her fuss with it a bit if she will. 
Then go on hunting again. 

It would be much better to let this bitch go 
in and flush the bird, or birds, she has been 
pointing, rather than to walk in, and put up the 
bird yourself. If she flushes the bird, her mind 
will be on the bird, not on the gun, and she will 
gradually learn to connect the sound of the shot 
with the fun of flushing the birds. Later on, 
when the bitch has lost her fear of the gun, it 
will be simple to go back to the original sys- 
tem, that is, letting her hold her point, and 
going in yourself to flush the birds. 

One more thing. You might try not shooting 
at the birds she flushes for a day or two, espe- 
cially if she shows any tendency to chase. This 
will’ give her a little fun and make her enjoy 
finding and putting up the birds, and have a 
tendency to overcome her habit of blinking or 
leaving her points.—W. C. D. 


Chicken Chaser 


Question: Please tell me how to cure a dog 
of catching domestic fowls and eating them.— 


J. V. K., Wash. 


Answer: Try to catch your dog in the act of 
killing a chicken. Give him a good beating 
with the dead bird, and then tie it around his 
neck. Let him carry it until it begins to get 
pretty rank. This may cure him and it may not, 
but it’s the only method I know. If your dog is 
bold and game, you might give him a good 
brushing with a switch or dog whip, but only 
if you catch him with the goods, and can pun- 
ish him then and there.—W, C. D. 


any suggestions as to means of avoiding a repe- 
tition of this bad luck.—K. Y., Il. 


Answer: If your dog has not been in direct 
contact with distemper during the past 60 days, 
and if you keep her strictly at home, out of con- 
tact with dogs or persons who handle dogs, 
there is very little danger of the pups contract- 
ing distemper before they are 4 months old. 
After that age, they can be given a dose of dis- 
temper virus followed, in 24 hours, by a dose of 
20 mils of homologous serum. This will render 
them immune until they have attained full 
growth, when the dose can be repeated. If abso- 
lutely necessary, the homologous serum, in 
doses of 1 mil for each pound weight, can be 
given the day of birth for temporary immunity. 

There are no drugs or combinations of drugs 
that will cure distemper. Generous injections 
of homologous serum at 24 or 48-hour intervals, 
continued as long as a fever and symptoms are 
apparent, will save the majority of cases. Crit- 
ical cases are frequently benefited by blood 
transfusions.—A, A. H. 


Chorea Treatment 


Question: Would you please advise me what 
to do for my 3-year-old collie, who is suffering 
from chorea. She seems weak in the hind legs, 
and jerks very much. Is there any help for this, 
or should I have her killed?—Mrs. F. M., Pa. 


Answer: The virus of distemper affects the 
nerves controlling certain groups of muscles. 
If this continues unabated, the rhythmic move- 
ments gradually increase in intensity, and may 
be accompanied by moanirg or whining. If that 
is the case, painless euthanasia is recommended. 
If you can see slow but definite improvement 
and improving strength and appetite, be pa- 
tient, and nurse her tenderly and conscien- 
tiously, and at least a partial recovery will re- 
ward your efforts. 

Give 15 drops of Fowler’s solution in water 
twice daily, increasing one drop daily to 45 
drops, then decreasing one drop daily till none 
is given, after which you can repeat the proc- 
ess. Feed her generously on raw beef on bones, 
beef liver, eggs, buttermilk, sun-dried fruits, and 
raw rolled oats, moistened with buttermilk.— 
A. A. H. 
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at curses to dog 
life. Don’t let your dog suffer. 
Treat him at once with Ben hooked a great claw over the side 
Dr. LeGear Ss of the canoe, s¢ ized the woman in his 
(SARCOPTIC) jaws, and dived. The canoe capsized, 


MANGE PRESCRIPTION a blind panic, the men swam for 
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sack tindion aed wo ee , ° seen again. One morning, through the 
dog deserves the best. Buy Dr. $ j bushes, we caught a glimpse of him, 
LeGear’s Sarcoptic Mange Pre- sunning himself on a secluded part of 
scription from your dealer and he river bank Craeni — ae 
ask for free Dog Book. Or write ; the river bank. Creeping noiselessly for- 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. sci TIONS ward, we trained our rifles on his head, 

St. Louis, Mo. - and fired. As our bullets struck him, 


Big Ben leaped into the air, and then lay 
& 2 still. We rushed forward, and Bill 
grabbed hold of the monster’s tail to 
NO drag him farther from the edge of the 
water. 

This came close to being my friend’s 
last earthly gesture, for, although Big The physical condition of your dog can make 
sen was wounded, the big saurian had or spoil your hunting season. And remember 
not lost any of his natural cunning. Our that feeding is just as important as exercise 
bullets had struck home, but the croco- in conditioning your dog. Hunt Club has the 
dile had still one last, malevolent blow | proteins, vitamins, enzymes and other vigor- 
to deliver. building nutrients to give your dog pep and 

As soon as he felt Bill’s hand upon | Staying power. It’s most appetizing and you 
him, Big Ben, with an irresistible swing won’t have to coax your dog to eat it. It’s 
of his tail, swept Bill into the river, then economical, too, for you can feed a setter or 
plunged in after him. Fortunately, the pointer on Hunt Club for 6 cents a day or 
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etc. At your dealers. Our FREE . which he rolled over and over in the wa- | | N | ( 
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POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. + his tail. A monster? Yes, but small when 
2050 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. , compared with a crocodile killed some 


time previously in the Pioneer River, 
9 near Mackay in North Queensland. That 
erqean baal crocodile measured thirty-two feet nine 
inches. Never before had a larger salt- 
CONDITION PILLS water crocodile of that species been de- 
stroyed anywhere in the world. But, re 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK gardless of his length, Crocodilus porosus 
—— | is a beast to strike fear to the heart of 

even the most dauntless hunter. 
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Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. 
A bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and the 
use and care of tackle. Pole and line fishing, 
skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, 
bait and fly casting are represented. The chapter 
on “Baits—How to Find, Keep and Use Them 

gives you many new kinks about worms, helgra- 
mité 3, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, minnow 

clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More than 


two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, “ ; * . ; 

- } 11S s s > SaAVS 4 ( 

from suckers to salmon, are described separately Until this i: stoppt d,” say E. ; 

here to look for them, what to offer them and Holt, head of the wildlife section of the 
—where to look Ifo nem, wha ) at 


os tin Mandl thu G0 meses ond 2&0 nost- Soil Conservation Service, “there is little 
coe }- om = ee ~a ag lott reason to expect more fish or better fish- Doc and PU PPY FOO DS 
Se ing over a great part of the country.” 
Ave., New York, N. Y. ' BALORATION 
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UST to give variety to views of Ameri- 

cans on shotgun shooting, I am giv- 

ing herewith a few quotations from 
Maj. Gerald Burrard in “Modern Shot- 
guns.” Such comment as I may make 
will be of a minor nature. Here we are 
then—an Englishman speaking: 

“Shooting with a shotgun means 
shooting at a rapidly moving target; 
and the difficulty of shooting at any 
moving target consists of firing at ex- 
actly the right distance ahead, so as to 
allow for the movement of the target 
during the time interval between the 
shooter’s decision to fire and the arri- 
val of the projectile at the target. In 
other words, the difficulty consists in 
making the correct forward allowance. 
The time interval which governs the 
forward allowance is composed of three 
different and distinct periods, namely: 

“(1) The time taken from the brain’s 
decision to fire to the actual pressing of 
the trigger, which may be called the 
sportsman’s time. 

“(2) The time up the barrel. 

“(3) The time of flight. 

“The time up the barrel and time of 
flight have been dealt with fully, and 
can be regarded as comparatively defi- 
nite periods. If forward allowance de- 
pended solely on these, shooting would 
be much more easy—and incidentally 
much less interesting—because practice 
and experience would enable one to 
gauge the allowance correctly. 

“But the existence of the sportsman’s 
time brings in a big complication. I re- 
member many years ago, seeing the 
photograph of the start of a 100-yd. race. 
The particular race was won in quite 
good time but the interesting thing 
about the photograph was that it showed 
the smoke of the starting pistol quite 
clearly, while the runners were still in 
their original positions on the line ready 
for starting. This proved that the sig- 
nal for the start had been given, yet not 
one of the runners had been able to act 
on that signal. It was a striking exam- 
ple of the fact that the human brain re- 
quires an appreciable time to react. 

“Numerous scientific experiments have 
been carried on in order to ascertain 
the extent and scope of this reaction. 
Instruments have been devised in which 
some signal is given by external means, 
either flash, sound, or touch. This sig- 
nal is called the stimulus. The move- 
ment made by the person under obser- 
vation as the result of the stimulus is 
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Time to Pull the 


called the reaction; and the time be- 
tween the stimulus and the reaction is 
measured. 

“It has been found that not only does 
this time vary quite considerably with 
individuals, but it also varies on differ- 
ent days with the same individual. Fur- 
ther, that it is affected differently in dif- 
ferent persons by such influences as 
food, alcohol, tobacco, and fatigue, both 
mental and physical. This explains why 
some men can shoot better after lunch, 
and others worse; why some men are 
unable to shoot if they smoke, and others 
are unable to shoot if they do not smoke. 
But the main fact emerges that the 
sportsman’s time vary constantly. 

“The method of shooting which is al- 
most universal is to swing with the gun 
as the shot is taken. The broad principle 
underlying this method is as follows: 


ET us assume that a flat, vertical 

sheet-iron target is moving across the 
shooter’s front at such a pace and range 
that the correct forward allowance 
caused by the time up the barrel and 
time of flight is 10 ft. Let us assume 
that a bullseye is painted on the target 
exactly 10 ft. to the left of the right- 
hand edge, and that the target is mov- 
ing from left to right. Then if aim is 
taken at the right-hand edge of the tar- 
get the forward allowance will be cor- 
rect and the bull will be hit, provided 
the uncertain and variable element of 
the sportsman’s time can be eliminated. 

“This can be done by aiming at the 
right-hand edge of the moving target 
without altering the aim until the trig- 
ger is pressed. In other words, if the 
gun is kept swinging so as to be pointed 
the correct distance in front of the mov- 
ing target which it is desired to hit, and 
if this movement is maintained until aft- 
er the trigger is pressed, the sports- 
man’s time is eliminated altogether be- 
cause the forward allowance has been 
kept the same throughout the period oc- 
cupied by the brain’s decision to fire.” 

What Maj. Burrard is really talking 
about is trigger time—the interval it 
takes to pull the trigger when the brain 
says “pull.” Now it is a queer thing 
about the brain that, when the mind 
gives an order, it is accomplished ap- 
parently instantly, for the brain is not 
in the least aware of the time that 
elapses between giving the order and 
it fulfillment. 

The important thing to me is that, 


Trigger 


according to the major, a man will have 
difficulty in maintaining his sportsman’s 
time. He has to be in just the right 
shape or his time will change, and the 
worst of it is that he will be totally una- 
ware of the change and hence will miss 
The major told me a lot. Hereafter I'll 
know that when I have a bad day there 
is a good and logical reason for it. 

I recall an old shooting chum of mine 
who carried a leather-covered flask and 
sampled it every time he killed a quail. 
No attention was paid when I killed one, 
and presently he didn’t hit very many, 
which saved us. Again Maj. Burrard 
says you may be too tired to shoot and 
you may not be tired enough. One man 
shoots well in the morning when fresh, 
but another cannot settle down to his 
work until late afternoon. Again, one 
man can’t shoot until after he eats a big 
meal, and another can’t shoot if he eats 
a light meal. I can’t shoot when I am 
hungry, but that is in the mind, which 
keeps actively insisting that I'd do bet- 
ter if I had a bottle of ice-cold beer, a 
plate of cold sliced ham, a dish of po- 
tato salad, and one of cottage cheese, 
and half an apple pie. Then I'll hit birds 
because I won't give a whoop whether 
I do or not. 

This matter of being slow to get into 
action just because a man hears or sees 
something which should put him on his 
toes but does not is something almost 
past understanding. I have stood back 
of a man, waiting for him to shoot, and 
it did seem he used up an unholy amount 
of time getting into action. I have seen 
a quail going away as level as the floor 
for 50 ft., and the chump wouldn’t fire 
until the bird swerved to pass behind a 
bush, and then he missed it. 

In its final analysis, shooting time can- 
not be maintained if the shooter radi- 
cally alters the weight of his gun or the 
weight of his trigger pull. No man can 
shoot with a 5-lb. trigger today and a 
3-lb. tomorrow and maintain anything 
like uniform trigger time. Nor, if he 
shoots a 6-lb. gun today and a 10-lb. gun 
tomorrow, can he maintain anything like 
uniform speed of swing. That is where 
a man would be lucky if he owned only 
one gun, if he only knew it, which not 
many of us do. There may be horse 
sense in shooting a heavy gun on water- 
fowl and a light gun in the uplands, but 
if you ever cross them and use the heavy 
gun on grouse, trouble will start.—C. A 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Support for the Tarzans 


HE letter by J. M. 

McCord, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is child- 
ish. If the gentleman from Minnesota 
wishes to slay wolves with his bare 
hands, or grizzly bears, for that matter, 
then that is his own business, and we 
who lack that courage should keep to 
our guns, and let the other fellow enjoy 
his sport as he likes.—J. E. Fisher, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Mountain-Lion Strategy 
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EVERAL sportsmen 

of my acquaintance 
recently witnessed an 
attack on a deer by a mountain lion, 
which may revise the popular notion 
that the mountain lion lies in wait and 
pounces on the deer from a hiding place 
above. These men were on a scouting ex- 
pedition when they saw a yearling deer, 
about 150 yd. away, being pursued by a 
mountain lion. The deer was bewildered, 
and fell victim to an unusual stratagem. 
Every few bounds the lion would ut- 
ter a hideous scream, which frightened 
the deer so that it circled off its course, 
enabling the lion to draw closer each 
time, until finally it was able to make its 
kill. The men almost ran into another 
lion, which was evidently helping to 
stalk the deer. As none was armed, the 
men did not follow the lions, but came 
back and found the carrion later. The 
noise made by the lion was described as 
similar to that made by a house cat, 
but, of course, much stronger and more 
blood-curdling.—F.. EF. Evans, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


Who Owns Fish and Game? 


EDITOR grade fall I met a 
Outdoor Life: “native” hunter. He 
had two hen pheasants 
illegal game. I asked, “How do you get 
away with that?” “I know the game 
warden,” was the answer. “He won't do 
nothin’. He knows too much to get ina 
jam with me. Besides, this game be- 
longes to us fellers around here, any- 
way. We feed it; we're entitled to it.” 
That idea is pretty prevalent, I find. 
In that same village, I know of a boy of 
18 who has never taken out a fishing 
license, yet fishes continually, and cleans 
the trout out of streams as soon as the 
State truck puts them in. If the fish are 
biting, he continues to catch them just as 
long as they bite, regardless of limit. No 
one in that village—and it’s no exception 
puts one fish into the streams, or re- 
leases one bird in its coverts. The State 
does that, and, because the game and 
fish are local, some residents look upon 
it as their own and resent the outsider’s 
coming in. 
It is my observation that local hunters 
and fishermen are the ones who get by 
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Outdoor Life 4 
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far the most fish and game. Some of 
them are hunting and fishing all the 
time. The outsider gets a day for his 
sport once in a while. The native knows 
where the fish and game can be found, 
for he has the opportunity for observa- 
tion. Too many men have the idea that 
fish and game are the property of the 
man on whose place they are, despite the 
fact that the state reared them on 
money received from hunting and fish- 
ing licenses. Property owners don’t 
have to take out a license to hunt or fish 
on their own property. 

No one denies the right of the prop- 
erty owner to post against trespass, but 
the game and fish supplied by the state 
must not be considered by him as his 
own private property, just because it 
tarries on his property. And local res- 
idents should feel a sense of obligation 
in reporting to the proper authorities 
the law violators who exist in every com- 
munity, and who depend upon local pull 
to keep out of trouble with the game 
warden. 

Such fish and game hogs are few in 
most rural communities. The average 
farmer and villager is a decent, law- 
abiding man. But the shiftless, always- 
at-it hunter and fisherman, of whom 
there are several in every community, is, 
with the low class from the cities, re- 
sponsible for the destruction of the 
major part of the fish and game. They 
break laws whenever they think they 
can get away with it.—Paul Allen, New- 
ark, N.J. 


Wants Man-Sized Guns 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HE Conservation 

Department of Wis- 
consin prohibits carry- 
ing a rifle any bigger than a .22 caliber 
rim-fire, and having, in your shotgun, 
shot any bigger than No. 1. Now we 
have a law compelling us to sign for 
shells bigger than .22 caliber, or shot 
bigger than No. 1. Next year we will 
probably have to get a special permit to 
get shells, or have political pull. 

I don’t think that is right. A lot of us 
have small calibers, .25/20, or .32/20, to 
hunt small game. This law forces us to 
buy a .22 if we are going to hunt, yet we 
can kill and wound just as much game 
with the .22 as with the bigger calibers. 
—Leal Morse, Babcock, Wis. 


Measuring Bullet Energy 


EDITOR O ONE likes to see 
Outdoor Life: a man_ unjustly 

ridiculed. H. D. Mun- 
son, of Baltimore, derides the author of 
the article “Don’t Bank on Shocking 
Power,” and then compares the .30/06 
energy of 1,950 foot-pounds with a 90-hp. 
motor, ich he conveniently “trans- 
lates” ir 2,970,000 foot-pounds. Energy 
is work, and is measured in foot-pounds. 
Horsepower is the rate at which work 
is done, and is measured in foot-pounds a 
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minute, or foot-pounds a second. For 
example, one hp. is 550 foot-pounds a 
second, or 33,000 foot-pounds a minute, 
while 90 hp. equal 2,970,000 foot-pounds a 
minute. Divide this by the fraction of a 
minute in which a bullet does its work, 
and you may get a reasonable compari- 
son, though I doubt its practical value 
Any work that is done almost instantan- 
eously, such as the impact of a bullet, 
means tremendous horsepower, and l,- 
950 foot-pounds is a fairly high amount 
of energy to be exerted in this manner 
—G. W. Race, Greenville, 8S. C. 


About Selfishness 


EDITOR HE letter “Small 
Outdoor Life: Bores” in a recent 

issue, criticizing the 
writer of “100 Percent Rifleman,” repre- 
sents a pretty narrow viewpoint. In the 
past 12 issues of your magazine there 
have been 45 fishing stories, 45 big game 
stories, 54 miscellaneous, 7 dog, and 10 
bird-shooting articles, and only 4 small- 
game and vermin-hunting stories. Be 
cause the writer of “Small Bores” 
wanted the percentage of other articles 
cut, and small-game stories increased, 
Mr. Mark calls him selfish. He also 
speaks of buying an exclusive small- 
bore magazine. I wish he would tell us 
where he could get one. 

Mr. Mark admits he is satisfied with 
the articles, so I think he is very selfish 
not wanting more of the kind of articles 
some of the rest of us would like to have 
more of.—Chas. E. Andrews, Plainvieu 
Tex. 


Cats As Snake Chasers 
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EDITOR ELL Dr. A. E. Lun- 
Outdoor Life: don, of Montreal, 
Que., who wants to get 
rid of grass snakes around his summer 
home, to get a couple of active female 
cats, and keep them about the premises 
The snakes will disappear almost im 
mediately. It works on rattlesnakes here 
in the West, but the snakes will come 
back if the cats are removed.—Pau 
Williamson, Albuquerque, N. M. 








What is "Sporting?" 


EDITOR HEN H.T. Ortman 
Outdoor Life: takes J.L. Sowers 
to task for shooting 
woodchucks while they are in their 
holes, and not giving them a “sporting 
chance,” I wonder if he realizes what 
that phrase means. For the life of me 
I can’t see why it is more sporting to 
pot an animal that you have frightened 
into running away than it is to extermi- 
nate it before it knows what has hap- 
pened. But then, perhaps I’m not 
sportsman. For a long time I have lived 
among primitive tribes, and I’ve seen 
the men kill one another. Strange as it 
may seem, they take no particular pleas- 
ure in it, and do it as neatly and effi- 
ciently as possible. It’s a painful duty 
and the sooner it’s over with the better 
The same thing, it seems to me, should 
apply to hunting. Of course, if you'rs 
out solely to test your skill, a moving 
target is best, but consideration for thé 
animal doesn’t enter into that.—H.M 
Wilson, San Francisco, Cal. i 
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I rS, blackheads—whatevei you have and whatever you call them, you or Stay ome. 

—— never forget that excellent hunting rule which honors the com- 
le ing of their fleet and wary flocks .. . to use strong-shooting shells. ‘Today 
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this is more than ever important in all wildfowl shooting. 


be Ever since muzzle-loading days, wing-shooting America has relied on 
Winchester Shot Shells for the utmost speed, power and dependability, 
together with the leadership in improvements. They will bring to you 



























shooting all the superiority in loading developed in a half century of 
world leadership. Sure-fire, lightning-quick discharge, marvelous bal 
n ance of performance from primer, powder, wads, shot and crimp, and 
3 corresponding reliability in base and case. Buy them for results. 
g d ) 
I WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A 
4 
t : 
's) a #: f 
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e . . “ Ask your dealer for Winchester Shells. For ex- 
tra-long range, buy Super Speeds or lacquered 
a Leader Super Speeds. For average ranges, get reg- 
d ular Leaders, Repeaters, or economical Rangers. 
n 
it 
i- 
d 
At top. an example of the world's greatest achievement In a repeater. corresponding value in the Winchester 
- in double-gun development—Winchester Model 2! Model 12, world famous as the ‘‘Perfect Repeater. 
r Setting its own new higher standard in super strength with hammerless triple-safety action. Fast, dependable, 
fine appearance, supreme handling ease and shooting smooth operating. and like every Winchester a remark - 
; performance. Made in Standard and Trap grades and able shooter. Your choice in four grades. Shown here. 
Custom Built. Shown here in Standard grade, !6 gauge the heavy |2-gauge duck gun for long-range wildfow! 
for field shooting shooting with 3-inch shells. 


FOR GUN AND SHELL FOLDERS, FREE ON REQUEST, PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT.10-C 


























OO often your faithful old dog wears out his heart 

searching for game in covers which yielded full bags 
in former years, but which now are strangely deficient in 
wild life. Blank days will recur again pa again in areas 
denuded of the natural vegetation so essential 
to upland game birds and animals for protec- 
tion and food. 


It is possible for YOU to so improve your 
favorite hunting areas that game will STAY 
there—to reward the efforts of your dog to 
find a bevy of quail, or an old cock pheasant 
waiting to thunder up through the golden 
leaves. There are indeed few areas which can- 
not be improved as hunting grounds with just 
a little time and effort. 

We stand ready to assist you by placing at your 
disposal the Western- Winchester Game Resto- 
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Game Restoration Anca 
Help Increase Wildlife! 














You may send me a copy of the 
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Western-Winchester Game Restoration Area 
sign. The boundaries of Western- Winchester 
Game Restoration Areasare dotted with these 
identifying signs, appealing to all sports- 
men to help increase wild life. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S AMMUNITION 


1 , covering the Western-Winchester Game 











ration Plan, developed by our own game management 
staff, and based upon practical experience at our own ex- 
perimental game breeding farm and in Western-Win- 
chester game restoration areas carefully selected to cover 
different conditions. The first step is a census 
of the game in a given area which you caf 
make while actually hunting the cover for the 
first time this Fall. Then you can follow along 
with the suggestions in the textbook, “Resto 
ration of Upland Game”, which is yours for 

the asking. we 
You will be surprised how easy it is to put the 
plan into effect—how little time and effort it 
requires. Perhaps a few hours of careful ob- 
servation and enjoyable outdoor labor will do 
the job... Write... or mail the Coupon! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-19, East Alton, Illinois 
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Meson Meso! 
LONG RANGE UNIFOF 
WILDFOWL LOAD —_ UPLAND GA EC 
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